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BETTER  MISSIONARIES 
URGED  BY  MRS.  BUCK 

Aathor  of  *The  Good  Earth' 
Luncheon  Guest  of  2,000 
Presbyterians. 
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The  churches  In  America  should 
send  abroad  a  better  type  of  mis¬ 
sionary  and  they  must  know  better 
the  needs  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  go,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China,  who  won  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  for  1932  with  her  novel, 
“The  Good  Earth,”  declared  yester¬ 
day  in  the  Hotel  Astor  before  about 
2,000  persons  at  a  luncheon  given  in 
her  honor.  The  luncheon  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of 
Presbyterian  women,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Henry  V.  K.  Gillmore,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Finley,  Mrs.  Daniel  D. 
Fleming,  Mrs.  Minot  C.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Dubois  S.  Morris,  Mrs.  Cleland 
B.  McAfee  and  Mrs.  Helen  Kittredge. 

Mrs.  Buck,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
J.  Dossing  Buck,  both  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  Nanking  Uni¬ 
versity,  Nanking,  China,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Dr. 
Henry  Kunghui  Chang,  Chinese  Con¬ 
sul  General  in  New  York,  made  an 
address  of  greeting.  The  invocation 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin.  Another  speaker  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cleiand  B.  McAfee,  a 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Mrs.  Buck  traced  her  own  feeling 
toward  the  question  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  from  her  girlhood,  recalling 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  and  that  she  was 
born  in  China.  She  declared  that 
mission  boards  at  home  must  realize 
that  they  have  scarcely  begun  their 
work  in  the  foreign  lands. 

“In  the  Orient  one  finds  the  same 
questions  as  here  in  regard  to  wheth¬ 
er  foreign  missions  are  worthwhile," 
said  Mrs.  Buck.  “I  am  not  one  of 
i  those  Americans  living  in  China  who 
feels  the  Chinese  are  anti-foreign. 
When  I  questioned  some  of  the 
people  I  found  they  do  not  want  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  be  withdrawn. 

“How  can  Christ  be  best  represent¬ 
ed?  We  must  send  aoroad  a  better 
type  of  missionary  from  America. 
We  must  know  better  the  needs  of 
the  people  to  whom  we  go.  We  must 
realize  that  we  have  scarcely  begun 
in  the  foreign  land.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Christianity  has  touched  the 
average  man  and  woman  today  any 
more  than  I  showed  in  my  book.” 

LAYshlOTOUS  LIVING’ 
To  SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS 

Church  Handbook  for  1932  Says 
Contributions  Have  Fallen  Off, 
bat  Membership  Has  Gained. 
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NASHVIDLE,  Tenn.,  Nov,  2.— The 
Southern  Baptist  handbook  for  1932 
declares  Southern  Baptists  are  “still 
wasting  money  in  riotous  living”  and 
reports  a  “miserable  and  tragic  fall- 
off  in  contributions”  but  the  largest 
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annual  membership  gain  since  1923. 

“The  great  losses  and  ‘hard  times’ 
which  have  come  upon  Southern 
Baptists  by  reason  of  the  present  pro¬ 
longed  depresison  have  not  stopped 
them  from  wasting  their  substance 
in  riotous  living,”  the  book  asserts. 
“Southern  Baptists  waste  sufficient 
money,  along  five  or  six  lines  of  ex¬ 
travagant  living,  every  year,  to 
finance  the  whole  program  of  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  work.” 

They  spend,  the  book  says,  more 
than  $40,000,000  a  year  on  tobacco, 
from  $25,000,000  to  $40,000,000  on 
moving  pictures,  more  than  $21,000,- 
000  on  once-a-week  automobile  out¬ 
ings,  $35,000,000  for  soft  drinks  and 
chewing  gum,  and  $43,000,000  for 
cosmetics  and  beauty  parlor  bills. 

Gifts  for  ail  church  work  purposes 
in  1931  are  declared  to  have  been 
$32,618,125.56,  a  per  capita  average 
of  $8.27.  The  total  was  smaller  than 
that  for  1930  by  $4,870,892.72,  or  a 
decrease  of  12.99  per  cent. 

The  membership  gain,  the  largest 
annual  one  reported  since  1923,  was 
94,288,  bringing  the  total  member¬ 
ship  to  3,944,566.  Baptisms  totaled 
211,253,  the  largest  number  since 
3925,  <end  for  the  first  time  since 
1925  gains  were  reported  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  and  Sunday  schools, 
75  for  the  former  and  325  for  the 
latter. 


A  w  Mr-*  Ravmnnri  I _ Buell. 
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STUDENT  ANSWERS 
/  MRS.  PEARL  BUCK 

C.  F.  Lo,  Chicago,  Defends 
“Foreign  Chinese^' 

Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  author  of  “The 
Good  Earth,”  has  lost  the  respect  of  edu¬ 
cated  Chinese  who  have  China’s  problem 
in  their  hands.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
Lo  Chuan-fang,  a  graduate  student  at 
Chicago  University,  in  an  “open  letter  to 
Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck”  in  a  recent  nuiuber 
of  China  Critic. 

Mrs.  Buck,  whose  novel  is  now  being 
played  on  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  prior 
to  the  New  York  opening,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  its  sequel,  “Sons.”  She  arrived 
in  America  during  tlie  isummer  to  be  at 
Itliaca  with  her  husband.  Dr.  J.  Lossing 
Buck  of  University  of  Nanking  who  will 
do  research  at  Cornell.  She  will  publish 
soon  her  translation  of  Shui  Hu  Chuan 
under  the  title  “The  Good  Robbers.” 

“Instead  of  giving  friendly  advice  to 
young  men  and  women  in  China  who  are 
now  engaged  in  reconstructive  work,  you 
have  chosen  to  quarrel  with  them  about 
superficialities,  and  have  thus  alienated 
yourself  from  many  educated  Chinese 
who  have  China’s  problems  in  their 
hands,”  writes  Mr.  Lo. 

Mr.  Lo’s  letter  was  in  reply  to  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Buck  in  Yale  Review  l&st 
spring  on  “China  and  the  Foreign  Chi¬ 
nese”  in  which  she  took  a  whack  at 
things  foreign  in  China,  particularly  for¬ 
eign-trained  Chinese. 

“Unfortunately,  I  am  one  of  your  dis¬ 
liked  ‘foreign  Chinese,’  dressed  in  for¬ 
eign  clothes,  and  studying  foreign  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  foreign  land,”  admits  Mr.  Lo. 
“But  you  need  not  mind  my  foreign  ap¬ 
pearance,  .since  nothing  tliat  is  externally 
foreign  can  change  tlie  genuine  Chinese 
character  of  one’s  blood  and  flesh. 

“You  are  apparently  disturbed  by  the 
gradual  but  steady  modification  of  Chi¬ 
nese  culture.  This  feeling  of  yours  I  can 
easily  understand.  True  that  there  are 
many  foreign  things  which  ought  not  to 
be  introduced  into  China — like  some 
American  motion  pictures.  True  also  that 
the  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose  Chinese 
culture.  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  your 
devotion  to  China  but  I  question  the  ws- 
dom  of  your  unrestrained  declamation 
against  all  moderns  in  China.” 

Many  sincere  friends  of  China,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lo,  have  an  unconscious  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  China  as  an  old  curiosity 
shop  in  which  they  always  find  die  good 
old  things  that  please  tlieir  eyes. 

“The  crying  need  of  the  moment  and 
the  destiny  of  her  future  do  not  concern 
them.  Such  is  often  the  tragedy  of  their 
love.” 

Mr.  Lo  defends  the  impact  of  Western 
civilization  on  China  and  holds  that  any 
encouragement  to  blind  resistance  is  a 
crime. 

“Foreign  things  certainly  must  be  care¬ 
fully  evaluated,  but  the  adoption  of  an 
antagonistic  attitude  against  them  as  a 
whole  is  one  which  may  bring  more  harm 
tlian  good  to  the  Chinese  people. 

“To  be  very  frank,  Mrs.  Buck,  tliere 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  your 
thought.  You  dislike  the  foreign  Chinese 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

If  this  paper  is  addressed  to  you 
incorrectly,  please  advise  us  at 
once  of  your  change  of  address. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  its  safe  arrival  every  month. 


Dr.  Wellington  Koo  to 
League’s  Sept.  Assembly 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  assessor 
on  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Chinese  Minister  to  France.  Dr.  Koo 
has  already  left  China  for  his  new  post. 
He  wall  be  one  of  China’s  delegates  to 
the  September  League  Assembly  in 
Geneva. 

Other  delegates  include  Dr.  Quo  Tai- 
chi,  the  new  Chinese  Ambassador  to 
London.  Dr.  Quo  passed  through  New 
York  in  early  summer  on  his  way  to 
London.  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  Chinese  min¬ 
ister  to  the  United  States,  is  the  head 
of  the  Chinese  delegation. 


Dr.  Yen’s  Son  to  “West  Point" 

Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  China’s  delegate  at 
the  League  of  Nations,  was  temporarily 
absent  in  Geneva  for  the  opening  of  the 
school  term  in  London  in  order  to  enroll 
his  son  who  was  a  student  at  Dartmouth 
last  year  at  Sandhurst  Military  Academy, 
known  as  Britain’s  “West  Point.” 


who  are  daily  modifying  their  traditional 
culture.  But  how  many  foreign  things 
in  China  you  must  learn  to  love? 

“Could  you  fail  to  see  that  the  popu¬ 
larization  of  an  anti-foreign  feeling  with 
regard  to  cultural  values,  pleasing  though 
it  is  to  conservative  Chinese,  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  transforming 
China  into  a  modern  nation?  You  may 
think  that  you  are  defending  the  glories 
of  China  by  denouncing  the  activities  of 
modem  Chinese,  but  actually  you  are 
slighting  the  importance  of  the  cultural 
issues  that  all  Chinese  must  face,  and 
must  learn  to  face  with  courage  and  in¬ 
telligence.” 

Mr.  Lo  took  exception  to  Mrs.  Buck’s 
conception  of  “Chinese  culture”  and  asks 
what  she  could  mean  by  a  “Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  that  was  not  Confucian.” 

“Or  do  you  think  that  you  have  a  right 
to  call  that  ‘Chinese  culture’  which  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  things  that  one  may  see 
and  touch  within  the  brief  span  of  one’s 
own  life?  Could  you  overlook  tlie  cen¬ 
turies  of  cultural  evolution  and  its  va¬ 
rious  aspects  such  a  government,  fam¬ 
ily,  philosophy,  literature,  architecture, 
music,  painting  ? 

“It’s  important  to  distinguish  con¬ 
temporary  Chinese  life  from  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  properly  understood.  A  culture  pos¬ 
sesses  a  form,  a  style.  The  form^  of 
Chinese  culture  was  certainly  Confucian. 

“Contemporary  China,  which  alone  you 
see  with  your  own  eyes,  has  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  a  definite  form.  It  is  actually 
in  a  process  of  re-adjustment.  H^ce  the 
‘strange  forces’  and  ‘alien  civilizations 
that  surround  you.  If  you  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Chinese  culture  out  of  present  day 
China,  you  are  bound  to  obtain  a  gro¬ 
tesque  view.  Neither  in  Asia  nor  in  Eu¬ 
rope  can  a  culture  be  fairly  interpreted  by 
gazing  at  the  momentary  present  alone.” 


A  SECOND  PARTY 
OF  NEW  STUDENTS 

Pres.  Taft  Deposits  49 
at  Seattle  Sept.  6 

A  group  of  forty-nine  Chinese  students 
and  educators  arrived  aboard  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  at  Seattle  on  September  6. 
They  were  welcomed  by  the  Universty 
of  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  spe- 
cal  reception  was  tendered  in  their  honor 
by  the  local  China  Club. 

Many  of  the  new  arrivals  have  had 
teaching  or  administrative  experience,  and 
practically  all  are  graduates  of  recog¬ 
nized  Chinese  colleges.  Quite  a  few  will 
enrol  in  small-town  colleges.  One  is  the 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  chop  suey  in 
America.  Some  in  the  Taft  party  of 
whom  we  have  brief  notes  are : 

Hsi-hao  Chen,  a  graduate  of  Peking 
University,  with  ten  years  in  educational 
and  political  work,  will  investigate  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  study  political 
science.  He  is  provincial  chairman  of 
Chekiang  Kuomintang. 

Miss  K.  Y.  Kiang,  principal  of  Laura 
Haygood  Normal  School,  Soochow,  will 
do  research  at  Scarritt  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Her  brother.  Rev.  Z.  T.  Kaung 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  work  in 
China,  is  not  only  a  famous  pastor  in 
his  own  denomination,  but  also  in  the 
whole  Christian  movement  as  well. 

Miss  J.  C.  Kuan,  who  has  spent  manv 
years  with  the  National  Christian  Coun¬ 
cil  where  she  supervised  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults  the  Committee  on  Giristianizing 
the  Home,  goes  to  Pendle  Hill,  Penn., 
to  study  under  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin. 

K.  T.  Lee,  grandson  of  the  famous  Lee 
Hung-ohang,  who  introduced  _  chop  suey 
to  America  and  the  world,  will  study  at 
George  Washington  University.  He  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  Kwanghwa  University. 

The  University  of  Michigan  draws  a 
number  of  the  new  arrivals.  Among 
them  are:  P.  C.  Hu  (political  science), 
T.  H.  Chiang  (education),  C.  S.  Hu 
(political  science),  C.  C.  Pan  (eco¬ 
nomics),  and  Miss  Blanche  Wu,  a  Gin- 
ling  graduate  who  holds  a  Barbour  Schol¬ 
arship. 

Girls  in  the  party  include  Miss  Yueh- 
Chen  Liu  of  the  Shanshan  Orphanage, 
Peiping,  who  has  a  special  scholarship 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Miss  Jean  Liu  who  will  do  graduate  work 
at  Aurora  College,  Aurora,  Ill.,  Miss 
Susan  Chang,  recent  graduate  of  Foo¬ 
chow  Hwa  Nan  College,  who  goes  to 
study  political  science  at  Monmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  Illinois. 

Ren-bing  Chen,  who  will  do  graduate 
work  in  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  is  a  recent  Shang¬ 
hai  alumnus.  He  was  president  of  his 
college  “Y”  and  very  active  in  musical, 
debating,  and  dramatic  activities. 


P.  C.  Hsu  Back  to  Yenching 
Prof.  P.  C.  Hsu,  who  has  been  lec¬ 
turing  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  last  year,  left  for  China  July 
30,  to  become  acting  dean  of  the  Sdiool 
of  Religion  at  Yenching  University.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  last 
June. 
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A  NEW  SEMINAR  ON  FAR  EAST 

from  Page  1» 


Continued  from  Page  2 

Miss  Mae  Quong,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Western  Department,  will  establish  a  lo¬ 
cal  unit  in  the  University  of  Washington. 
She  will  also  supervise  C.  S.  C.  A.  activi¬ 
ties  in'  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Lim  P.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  Western 
Department,  will  reorganize  the  local  unit 
at  the  College  of  the  Pacific  along  the 
line  of  Dr.  Tsu’s  suggestions. 

Mr.  Ira  Lee,  Mr.  Chinwah  Lee,  Mr. 
Q.  S.  Tong,  Dr.  Joseph  Lee,  Mr.  Henry 
Tom,  and  other  alumni  members  of  the 
C.  S.  C.  A.  will  hold  a  reunion  with  Dr. 
Tsu  on  Friday,  Sept.  2,  1932.  They  will 
assist  in  the  financial  campaign  this  year. 

All  officers  and  members  of  the  C.  S. 
C.  A.  are  earnestly  requested  to  send 
any  news  of  local  units,  activities,  meet¬ 
ings,  gatherings,  etc.,  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  Editor  of  The  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tian  Student.  Mr.  Hsiao,  the  General 
Secretary,  requested  this  strongly  on  his 
last  visit  to  the  west.  If  there  are  any 
pictures  and  snaps,  the  Editor  will  print 
them,  too. 

Lim  P.  Lee, 

Chairman,  Western  Department. 


SOME  PERSONAL  NOTES 

Miss  L.  C.  Kung.  who  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  nutrition  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  last  June,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Home  Economics  at  Yenching 
University.  She  was  treasurer  of  the 
C.  S.  C.  A.  last  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

Miss  B.  Y.  Yang,  who  received  her 
M.A.  in  education  at  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
last  June,  is  now  acting  principal  ot 
Laura  Haygood  Normal  School,  Soo- 
chow.  Miss  Yang  spent  the  summer  at 
Columbia  before  leaving  for  China. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ming  Hwa  Nyeu,  who  has  been 
doing  post  graduate  work  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  married  in  September  to 
Samuel  .Moy  of  the  Interstate  C^merce 
Commission  at  Washington  D.  C.  Miss 
Nyeu  got  her  M.A.  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  was  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
C.  S.  C.  A.  Mr.  Moy  is  a  graduate  ot 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  K.  Kam  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  returned  to 
Honolulu  last  Spring,  have  gone  to 
Shanghai.  Dr.  Kam  is  m  private  prac¬ 
tice.  A  child  was  recently  born  to 
the  family. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dr.  C.  S.  Miao,  general  secretary  of 
the  China  Christian  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  Shanghai,  attended  the  convention 
of  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  this  sum¬ 
mer  as  China’s  delegate.  After  the  Rio 
meeting  he  spent  two  months  in  special 
investigation  in  the  United  States. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bacon  Chow,  who  got  his  Ph.D  in 
chemistry  at  Harvard  last  June,  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  in  the  department 
at  Harvard  University. 


sources  conducted  by  Arthur  W.  Hum¬ 
mel,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Literature  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  work  was  supplemented 
by  a  lecture  hour  on  Eastern  Art,  with 
slides,  given  by  Langdon  Warner  of  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University. 

Throughout  the  course  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  most  successfully,  to  treat  the 
liistory,  thought  and  art  of  eastern  Asia 
as  the  various  aspects  of  a  single,  dwel- 
oping  culture.  The  antiquity  of  Chinese 
civilization,  the  immensity  of  Chinese  lit¬ 
erature,  the  relation  of  Japanese  to  Chi¬ 
nese  culture  and  the  changing  views 
which  archaeological  research  and  modern 
scholarship  are  producing  were  amoi^  the 
things  especially  emphasized.  Reading  of 
the  Chinese  classics  and  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  so  far  as  these  have  been  translated 
into  western  languages,  formed  a  further 
part  of  the  work. 

It  may  go  without  saying  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  lan¬ 
guages  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
seminar  was  not  expected,  but  a  plan  to 
give  a  certain  amount  of  information 
about  both  languages  was  carri^  out 
through  a  “general  language  hour”  daily. 
The  method  of  writing  Chinese  characters 
was  demonstrated  and  the  significance  of 
modem  Japanese  diaracters  with  their 
relation  to  the  use  of  the  old  Chinese  ideo¬ 
graphs,  as  they  appear  in  Japanese,  was 
explained. 

Students  who  wished  to  take  up  either 
language  more  seriously  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  so.  Three  small  classes 
were  formed,  one  beginning  the  study  of 
Chinese  under  the  direction  of  James  R. 
Ware  of  the  Harvard- Yenching  Institute, 
and  two  in  Japanese,  an  elementary  and 
a  more  advanced  group,  both  working 
with  Hideo  Kishimoto  of  the  same  fac¬ 
ulty. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
seminar  there  were  seventeen  additional 
lectures,  open  to  the  public,  scheduled  for 
afternoon  and  evening  hours  throughout 
the  six  weeks.  Among  these  “The  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  China”  by  Prof.  George  B. 
Cressey  of  Syracuse  University,  “Some 
Aspects  of  Chinese  Buddhism”  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Hodous  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  and  “What  Is  Common  to  In¬ 
dian  and  Chinese  Art”  by  Dr.  Ananda 
Coomaraswamy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  may  be  mentioned  as  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  list  was  concluded  with 
a  short  series  of  lectures  on  Japanese 
history  by  Prof.  R.  Tsunoda  of  Columbia 
University,  somewhat  revolutionary  in 
their  treatment  of  Japanese  historical 
periods  and  problems. 

OF  unusual  interest  were  the  frequent 
trips  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston,  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  art  lectures.  The  superiority  of  the 
Far  Eastern  collections  in  the  Boston 
museum,  due  to  Bostons  early  and  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  China  and  Japan, 
helped  to  make  Cambridge  an  ideal  spot 
for  just  such  work  as  the  seminar  was 
doing.  The  Sung  paintings  in  the  Boston 
museum  make  up  one  of  the  finest  col¬ 


lections  in  the  west;  the  examples  of  Jap¬ 
anese  Buddhist  sculpture  in  wood  are 
among  the  museum’s  greatest  treasures- 
Outside  of  class  hours  the  directors  of 
the  seminar  were  most  generous  with 
their  time  in  assisting  individuals  witji 
their  special  questions  while  a  number  of 
small  group  discussions  threw  light  on  in¬ 
teresting  problems.  On  three  evenings  the 
members  of  the  group  met  for  dinner  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Harvard  Union  and,  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  were  the  guests 
of  the  American  Council  at  a  Chinese 
dinner  party  at  which  Mortimer  Grpes, 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Studies,  acted  as  host. 

We  are  standing  today  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  period  in  Sinological  work. 
Critical  methods  in  the  study  of  sources, 
in  which  Chinese  scholars  actually  antici¬ 
pated  western  scholarship,  supplemented 
by  archaeological  investigations,  the  value 
of  which  the  East  has  been  learning  from 
the  West,  are  opening  for  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  students  a  wide  field  of  study, 
ready  for  the  work  of  those  investigators 
who  are  willipg  to  master  one  or  more 
of  the  Oriental  languages.  With  the 
younger  generation  of  westerners  Chinese 
and  Japanese  students,  especially  those 
who  have  had  both  eastern  and  western 
training,  share  this  unequalled  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

-  from  Page  2 

Manchurian  Crisis 

While  students  were  busy  planning  help 
for  flood  relief,  news  of  Japanese  inva¬ 
sion  in  Manchuria  on  Sept.  18,  1931, 
startled  the  world.  There  was  a  great 
demand  for  student  speakers.  The  C.  S. 
C.  A.  was  able  to  help  in  meeting  this 
need.  A  specjal  bulletin,  “Manchuria, 
Before  November  16,”  was  issued  with 
the  November  Chinese  Christian  Stu¬ 
dent,  which  was  in  great  demand,  the 
edition  was  soon  exhausted.  It  material¬ 
ized  through  good  friends  and  a  few  ad¬ 
vertisements.  During  the  Shanghai  crisis 
in  January,  the  New  York  unit  raised 
more  than  $1,000  to  help  the  war  refu¬ 
gees,  victims  of  Japan’s  undeclared  war 
in  Shanghai. 

(The  second  part  of  this  report  will  appear 
next  month.) 


Anna  Dickman  Lam 
Heads  Vancouver  Unit 

Anna  Dickman  Lam  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vancouver  unit  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Frank  Nickerson  was  named 
vice-president ;  Lily  Lum,  second  vice- 
president;  Pauline  Chow,  secretary;  Vic¬ 
toria  Chow,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Frank  Mah, 
social  convener. 

On  the  social  committee  are :  Olive 
Walters,  Harry  Lai,  William  Lare. 
Secretary  Chow  reports  that  the  last 
meeting  took  the  form  of  a  beach  party 
at  Spanish  Banks.  Thirty-one  members 
attended,  and  it  was  a  huge  success. 
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THIS  full-paged  book  issue  is  our  way 
'  of  saying,  “Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year”  to  you!  More  than 
that :  it  conveys  our  suggestion  that  you 
include  books  on  China  in  your  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping.  With  China’s  face  mu¬ 
tilated  and  the  League  doctors  on  the 
job,  the  world  isi  an  eager  spectator^ — 
eager  to  know  more  about  China,  eager 
to  understand  her  better.  You  can  crys¬ 
tallize  this  interest,  if  you  are  giving 
any  gifts  at  all  this  Christmas,  by  giving 
books  on  China.  In  this  way,  you  can 
help  and  share.  This  was  our  modest 
hope  in  editing  this  special  book  issue, 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  in  vain. 

• 

China  will  be  seen  in  the  1933  Chicago 
Exposition.  All  summer  she  has  been 
quietly  cajoling  her  merchants  to  join 
the  show,  and  pictorialize  to  the  great 
American  public  her  recent  commercial 
and  industrial  gains.  It  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  presentations  of  China 
ever  seen  outside  of  the  vast  Republic. 

In  such  a  Chinese  setting,  first 
thoughts,  to  be  sure,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Public,  will  be  on  Chinese  neighbors  in 
America.  Fantastic  stories  will  be  re¬ 
told,  fake  scenes  in  books  and  novels 
recalled,  many  impossible  questions  will 
be  asked.  Their  biases  and  prejudices 
will  be  obvious  and  patent. 
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Whither  China  «  «  « 
After  the  Lytton  Report 

.  .  .  By  NATHANIEL  PEFFER 


The  Chinese  people  have  had  to  write  off  many  hopes 
and  expectations  and  illusions  in  the  last  few  years, 
more  particularly  in  the  last  year.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  American  to  point  out  to  Chinese  how  bitter 
is  the  bread  they  have  just  eaten.  No  one  who  knows 
China  well  and  cares  about  it  can  be  unaware  how  sharp 
is  the  reaction  from  the  expectation  gathered  in  the  few 
years  preceding,  the  expectation  that  at  last  China  was 
on  the  way  to  becoming  master  of  its  own  destiny  once 
again.  It  is  not  pleasant,  therefore,  to  have  to  tell  Chi¬ 
nese  that  they  still  have  illusions  and  expectations  to 
write  off. 

In  talking  to  Chinese  and  reading  the  writings  of  Chi¬ 
nese  in  the  last  year  I  have  detected  one  recurring  note. 
It  is  the  hope  and  belief  that  a  third  party  will  intervene 
to  redress  the  Manchurian  situation.  At  first  the  League 
of  Nations  was  the  repository  of  hope.  That  hope,  ob¬ 
viously,  has  not  materialized.  Whether  the  reason  is  that 
the  nations  which  exercise  the  decisive  voice  in  the  League 
did  not  wish  to  use  their  power  or  whether  they  were 
unable  to  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  did  not. 

The  Lytton  report  is  a  clear  declaration  of  the  justice 
of  China’s  cause — that  the  right  is  on  China’s  side  has 
never  been  disputed  by  any  neutral  person,  I  believe — but 
it  is  also  evident  that  Japan  will  not  accept  it.  Little 
or  nothing  can  now  be  hoped  from  the  League. 

Now  hope  rests  mainly  on  the  United  States  as  its 
policy  has  been  expressed  in  the  Stimson  doctrine  of  non- 
recognition  of  Japan’s  action  in  Manchuria  as  an  act  of 
aggression  in  violation  of  treaty  engagements.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  Chinese  to  wait  for  American  action  to 
safeguard  their  historic  and  legal  rights  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces.  It  is  a  brutal  thing  to  say,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  hope  is  misplaced. 

First,  how  can  America  do  so?  It  is  clear  that  the 
Japanese  military  elements  have  the  bit  in  their  teeth. 
They  are  as  of  old  not  amenable  to  reason.  Insofar  as 
any  progress  has  been  made  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
international  morality,  it  has  touched  them  not  at  all. 
They  have  learned  nothing  from  the  world  war.  Nor 
were  they  at  all  affected  by  the  moderate  policy  which  was 
best  summed  up  by  Shidehara.  They  know  but  one  rule: 
the  rule  of  force.  For  America  therefore  to  effectuate 
its  policy  is  to  resort  to  force.  In  a  word,  it  must  make 
war.  Nothing  else,  I  believe,  will  dislodge  Japan  from 
Manchuria  now. 


Again  it  is  brutal  to  say  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  go  to  war  over  Manchuria.  And 
this  it  is  necessary  for  Chinese  to  understand,  lest  they 
build  on  groundless  hopes.  The  Far  East  is  still  too 
remote  to  American  people.  If  they  should  be  willing  to 
make  the  supreme  commitment  now,  it  would  be  by  in¬ 
advertence. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  should  go  to 
war.  The  general  reasons  need  not  be  dwelt  on;  war  is 
barbarous  and  futile.  It  settles  nothing.  It  punishes  the 
innocent.  Chinese,  however  bitter  at  the  memories  of 
Chapei,  must  not  let  themselves  forget  that  the  masses 
of  Japan,  the  shopkeepers  and  peasants  and  artisans,  are 
no  more  guilty  than  the  Chinese.  They  have  nothing  to 
gain.  The  sweat  of  their  brows  will  drop  heavier  to  pay 
the  taxes.  War  only  levies  the  extreme  penalty  on  them. 
Specifically,  war  will  settle  nothing  in  the  Far  East.  It 
only  eliminates  one  competitor.  After  all  it  will  be  fought 
on  Chinese  soil;  Chinese,  too,  will  pay  the  penalty,  and 
after  war — what? 

Here  I  must  say  the  most  brutal  thing  I  have  yet  said. 
No  nation  acts  out  of  altruism.  If  America  goes  to  war 
and  wins,  as  it  will  by  sheer  force  of  material  superiority, 
then  what?  If  it  wages  a  long,  hard,  costly  war,  who  can 
say  for  certainty  that  it  will  remain  as  politically  disin¬ 
terested  as  it  always  has  been  in  the  Far  East?  I  myself, 
with  no  less  faith  in  my  country  than  any  other  American, 
am  doubtful.  Instead,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  only  be  plunged  into  the  Far  Eastern  struggle  as  a 
competitor.  And  from  that  competition  China  can  never 
gain,  no  matter  who  the  participants.  That  competition 
has  worked  to  China’s  ruin;  it  must. 

This  I  think  should  be  said  to  all  Chinese.  Sooner  or 
later  they  must  learn  to  expect  nothing  and  take  nothing 
from  any  foreign  Power.  Whatever  Power  acts  in  the 
Far  East  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  act  in  China’s  in¬ 
terest.  It  cannot  be  depended  on  to  act  in  any  interest 
but  its  own. 

The  time  may  come  when  international  politics  is  on 
the  level  of  decency  and  wisdom  which  will  enable  those 
who  conduct  it  to  see  that  their  own  ultimate  interests 
are  in  harmony  with  China’s.  That  time  is  not  yet.  It 
is  still  true,  as  it  has  been  for  fifty  years,  that  whatever 
help  or  benefit  China  has  obtained  from  a  great  Power 
it  has  had  to  pay  for  in  full  measure  and  over.  In  inter¬ 
national  relations  as  they  are,  the  strong  cannot  be  trusted 
to  help  the  weak;  the  weak  cannot  afford  to  take  help 
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from  the  strong.  It  is  an  ugly  truth,  but  truth.  For 
China  there  can  be  only  one  rule  of  action:  expect  noth¬ 
ing,  ask  nothing,  take  nothing.  It  violated  that  rule  with 
Soviet  Russia  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  has  paid.  But  the 
Chinese  have  not  yet  learned  the  wisdom  of  that  rule. 

In  the  Manchurian  question  as  in  all  Far  Eastern  ques¬ 
tions  there  is  only  one  way  to  ultimate  solution.  The 
cause  of  all  International  bitterness  in  the  Far  East,  the 
cause  of  the  organic  disorder  which  has  produced  fevers 
and  running  sores  in  the  Far  East  for  at  least  two  gen¬ 
erations,  is  the  international  rivalry  for  domination  of 
China.  China’s  nationalism  is  unanswerable,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Chinese  aspirations  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  world  peace.  To  eliminate  one  con¬ 
tender  at  a  time,  and  one  contender  by  the  efforts  of  an¬ 
other,  is  of  little  use  in  any  large  sense.  The  situation 
which  breeds  contention  must  be  eliminated. 

For  myself  I  believe  that  America’s  most  effective  con¬ 
tribution  is  to  work  to  that  end  and  that  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  part  individual  Americans  can  play  is  to  bring 
pressure  on  their  government  to  work  to  that  end  by 


simultaneous  international  action.  And  I  believe  that  that 
way  lies  China’s  best  effort. 

I  know  that  that  leaves  Manchuria  in  suspense,  which 
is  bitter  to  Chinese.  But  I  know  nothing  else  that  will 
not  also  leave  Manchuria  in  suspense  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  whole  Far  East  and  China  in  particular  in  sus¬ 
pense.  I  know  nothing  else  that  will  not  eventuate  in 
war,  from  which  China  will  profit  no  more  than  any 
other  nation,  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 


Most  of  all  I  am  convinced  that  Chinese  must  clarify 
their  own  minds  as  to  their  own  position  by  once  coming 
to  the  harsh  resignation:  they  cannot  depend  on  other 
Powers;  for  whatever  help  they  get  they  will  pay  in  excess; 
self-reliance  is  their  only  salvation.  They  must  choose 
between  patience  over  a  longer  period  or  preparation  for 
direct  action,  though  it  entails  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest 
quality  of  their  civilization— the  rule  of  reason,  instead 
of  the  rule  of  violence.  And  if  they  choose  the  latter  it 
may  be  that  they  will  have  saved  their  Eastern  Provinces 
and  lost  themselves. 


Chinese  Books 
at  Harvard  University 

Harvard’s  interest  in  the  study  of  Chinese  ciyihzation  and 
culture  began  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  according  to  a  recently  published  guide  to  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  library  there. 

In  1877  just  at  the  time  when  Caleb  Cushing’is  Chinese  li¬ 
brary  was  sold  to  the  Library  of  Congress  there  came  an  ap- 
pearfrom  Raneis  P.  Knight  of  Boston  for  the  rnamtenance  of 
a  chair  of  Chinese  instruction.  Largely  through  the  help  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Drew,  who  was  for  many  yeans  a  commissio^r  m 
the  Chinese  Martime  Customs,  a  subscription  fund  of 
was  raised  An  old  Chinese  scholar,  Ko  Kun-lma  from  Nmgpo 
was  appointed  in  1870  to  this  new  chair  of  Chinese  instruction, 
the  first  in  any  American  college. 

The  coming  of  this  Mandarin  scholar  to  C^bridge  was  a 
notable  event  and  elicited  not  a  little  comment.  A  writer  in 
^hfHarZrd  Register  for  August,  1880,  said  that  “the  presence 
and  mission  of  Ko  Kun-hua,  the  instructor  m  Chinese,  were 
creathlg  a  mysterious  link  between  that  old  nation  rom^  which 
he  had  come  and  the  youthful  one  to  which  we  belong.  ^ 

Concerning  Mr.  Ko’s  contributions  to  the  Chinese  library 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  January  9,  188f  had  this  to  say . 

“A  mandarin,  familiar  with  the  earliest  literary  monuments 
of  hisXtry,  and  himself  a  writer  of  distinction  has  brought 
to  the  New  World  some  of  the  choicest  works  which  the  litera 
ture  of  hL  own  land  comprises.  Among  the.inost  recent _and 
curious  of  these  are  volumes  of  his  own  published  poems. 

From  that  time  on,  many  Chinese  books  were  donated  by 

University  of  Tokyo.  Their  presence 

lack  of  Oriental  books  in  the  library  deeply  felt.  Prof.  Dattan 
contributed  a  set  of  the  Chinese  encyclopedia,  the  famous  T 
shu  chi  ch’eng  of  Emperor  Kang-hsi. 

,  ,  •  j  in  1916  Dr.  F.  R.  Chao,  now  of  the 

M  Fnnal  Research  Institute  of  History  and  Philology,  Academia 
a  and  author  of  the  famous  phonographic  records  for  the 
rw  J^atioml  language,  was  appointed  instructor  in  Chinese 
During  his  tenure  of  office  he  bought  quite  a  few 


»  »  » 


books  for  the  Chinese  collection.  Among  others,  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Taoist  Literature  wais  ordered.  It  came  in  the  p  g 

of  I 927 

°  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Y.  R.  Chao  in  1924  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Mei,  formerly  professor  of  hterature 
in  Southeastern  University  (now  National  Central  University) 

at  Nanking.  .  i. 

The  Chinese  classes  at  Harvard  prior  to  the  ^^blishment  of 
the  Harvard-Yenching  Institute  were  small ,  hence  the  need 
for  books  was  not  so  urgent.  Moreover,  .*e  ^^ese  books  m 
the  College  Library  had  not  been  classified  and  catalogued. 
With  the  endowment  of  the  Harvard-Yenching  Institute,  the 
Chinese-Japanese  Library  at  once  took  forward  steps.  _ 

In  February,  1927,  Mr.  A.  K’aiming  Ch’iu,  formerly  bbr^ian 
of  Amoy  University,  was  invited  to  organize  .tbe  bbrary.  Con¬ 
nections  were  immediately  made  with  agents  m 
hai  and  Tokyo  for  purchasing  large  quantities  of  Chinese  and 
Taoanese  books  at  the  source  of  origin.  A  study  was  made  of 
the  existin'*'  systems  of  classification  and  cataloging  used  in 
hbrarfes  in  China  and  Japan,  and  out  of  this  study  a  defini  e 
plan  for  classifying  and  cataloging  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
books  in  the  College  Library  emerged. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Currier,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Harvard  College 
Library  in  charge  of  cataloging,  and  Prof.  K.  T.  Mei  rendered 
much  Assistance  in  the  initial  stages.  In  the  acadernic  year 
W28-29  the  Library  had  a  board  of  expert  adwseris  in  the  per¬ 
sons  3  Prof.  Paul  Pelliot  of  the  College  de  France,  Pro  .  A. 
von  Steel-Holstein  from  the  National  Universi^  of  Pelan^ 
Profs  William  Hung  and  Lucius  C.  Porter  of  Yench.ng  who 
were  lecturers  in  the  new  Departmpt  of  Chinese.  Throug 
their  recommendations  many  valuable  books  were  brought. 

The  collection  now  consists  of  71,036  volumes  m  Chinese  and 
3  83S  volumes  in  Japanese.  It  is  prinapally  a  working  col- 
feSion  for  research  in  sinology,,  and  works  are  acquired  with 

this  principle  in  mind.  _ 

It  is  comparatively  strong  in  CoMucian  Classics,  Philosophy 
Buddhism,  Taoism,  Philology,  Pure  Literature,  Art  and 
Archeology,  Bibliography  and  sets  of  back  numbers  of  Chinese 

learned  journals.  _ 

The  Lytton  Commission  Report  certainly  lit  on  Japan.- 
Indianapolis  Star. 
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CHINESE  STUDENTS— 
TODAY  AND  YESTERDAY 


IN  one  of  Dr.  Hu  Shih’s  early  essays  pei-hua,  he  laid 
down  a  sensible  rule  for  writers  which,  goes  like  this: 
say  what  you  have  to  say  and  say  it  in  the  way  you 
would  usually  say  it.  He  was  urging  the  virtue  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness,  which  also  has  the  value  of  saving 
time.  As  I  am  very  much  rushed  these  days,  his  injunc¬ 
tion  appeals  to  me  and  so  leaving  literary  ambitions  and 
embellishments  aside,  I  will  just  sit  with  my  old  faith:^!, 
a  1924  Corona  that  I  bought  second-hand  and  that  has 
crossed  the  ocean  with  me  four  times,  and  record  those 
fleeting  reflections  and  reminiscences  which  an  old  timer 
revisiting  familiar  scenes  and  faces  is  likely  to  have  come 
upon  him. 

No  sooner  had  we  reached  port  than  we  were  given  a 
demonstration  of  American  hospitality  and  CSCA  vital¬ 
ity.  Ralph  C.  Scott  was  there  and  manoeuvred  as  most 
adroitly  through  that  amazing  system  of  red  tape  which 
was  supposed  to  safe- guard  these  shores  from  alien  inva¬ 
sions,  and  we  came  out  with  skins  whole  but  our  feelings 
somewhat  ruffled.  Lim  P.  Lee,  the  efficient  chairman  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  Western  Department  took  the  new 
students  in  hand  and  gave  them  a  wonderful  time  in  sight¬ 
seeing  buses.  There  were  receptions  and  teas  in  beautiful 
homes  and  fortunately  very  little  "speechifying,”  which 
was  much  appreciated. 

Few  days  later  the  cabinet  of  the  Western  Department 
met.  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  discussion 
about  the  program  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  young  men 
and  young  women  knew  their  problems  and  difficulties. 
They  planned  their  forward  movement  wisely  and  courage¬ 
ously,  never  once  doubting  the  worthwhile  objectives  of 
their  enterprise.  Shortly  afterwards  I  sat  down  to  a  din¬ 
ner  with  a  number  of  what  they  call  CSCA  alumni, 
those  who  eight  or  ten  years  ago  were  student  leaders  in 
CSCA  movement  but  now  in  business  and  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  like  Ira  Lee,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  M.  Lee,  Q.  S.  Tong, 
Chingwah  Lee,  Miss  Rosemary  Lee.  It  was  a  delightful 
occasion  and  we  all  enjoyed  greatly  the  renewal  of  old- 
time  fellowship. 

I  have  gained  the  impression  that  the  vitality  of  the 
CSCA  movement,  at  least  along  the  western  coast,  we 
owe  in  large  measure  to  the  energy  and  leadership  of  our 
native-born  students.  I  have  been  to  a  number  of  young 
people’s  meetings  of  the  Chinese  churches  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  and  everywhere  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  splendid  leadership  of  the  young  people 
themselves  in  activities  that  pertain  to  the  higher  things 
of  life. 

Tliese  young  people,  tall,  virile  and  genial,  combine  the 
initiative  and  alertness  of  their  American  upbringing  with 
the  hardihood  and  industry  of  their  Chinese  parentage, 
making  them  as  fine  and  handsome  a  group  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  To  be  sure  they  are  not  perfect,  and  if  here 
and  there  a  young  thing  applies  the  lip-stick  too  gen¬ 


erously,  do  not  blame  her;  it  is  simply  bad  taste  she  has 
picked  up  in  the  school  which  she  will  outlive  when  she 
has  sense  enough  to  realize  that  painting  roses  is  fright¬ 
fully  wasteful. 

I  think  the  Chinese  churches  here  are  doing  splendidly. 
One  would  wish,  however,  that  in  San  Francisco  and 
places  where  there  are  large  Chinese  communities,  there 
might  be  at  least  one  community  church  with  a  younger 
university  educated  pastor  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  young  people  of  high  school  and  college  age. 

Another  impression  I  have  is  that  this  generation  of 
students  from  China  is  more  mature,  and  may  I  add,  more 
sophisticated  than  the  generation  we  belong  to. 

For  example,  Mr.  Sun  and  I  landed  in  New  York  for 
the  first  time  twenty-three  years  ago.  We  wore  very 
poorly  tailored  suits,  outlandish  collars  and  carried  our¬ 
selves  like  “country  cousins  gomg  to  Shanghai”  {Hsiang 
hsia  ]en  shang  Shanghai).  I  shall  not  easily  forget  how 
we  got  lost  in  the  roaring  canyons  of  Manhattan  that  first 
evening.  We  had  gone  out  sight-seeing  on  our  own.  Our 
hotel  was  in  Madison  Square  and  we  had  banked  on  the 
Metropolitan  Tower  to  bring  us  home,  just  as  mariners 
at  sea  banked  on  the  light-house. 

Darkness  came  on  and  the  brilliant  lights  of  Broadway 
assumed  control  of  the  night,  completely  upsetting  our 
sense  of  direction.  We  spied  the  scintillating  outline  of 
a  tower  in  the  distance  and  made  a  bee-line  for  it,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking.  After  what  seemed  to  us  an  unusually 
long  walk  we  finally  got  there,  only  to  find  the  open 
Square  had  disappeared  and  the  tower  had  been  moved 
into  the  middle  of  a  solid  block.  Lost  and  crestfallen,  we 
sought  the  help  of  a  policeman  and  retraced  the  miles  and 
got  home  by  the  subway.  The  incident  was  typical  of 
our  inexperience  which  sometimes  landed  us  in  situations 
that  would  have  been  awkward  except  for  the  timely  help 
of  thoughtful  hostesses. 

Like  the  students  of  today  the  students  of  a  generation 
ago  were  very  serious-minded  and  studious.  Imitating 
Atlas  of  old  we  tried  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  whole 
world  on  our  slender  shoulders.  We  missed  a  lot  of  fun 
in  that  way  but  did  get  a  lot  of  degrees,  which  to  our 
dismay  later  meant  very  little  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 

We  studied  law  and  taught  literature,  specialized  in 
chemistry  and  sold  life  Insurance  p>olicies,  believed  our¬ 
selves  set  apart  to  save  our  country  from  the  dogs  and 
found  ourselves  caught  in  a  vacuous  round  of  dinners  and 
dances  which  make  the  life  of  our  officials  so  arduous  and 
busy  nowadays.  Soon  we  got  acclimatized;  we  learned 
to  swim  with  the  current  and  complimented  each  other 
for  the  number  of  concurrent  jobs  we  could  hold. 

But  there  are  splendid  exceptions.  I  am  thinking  of 
such  a  man  as  Y.  T.  Tsur  of  Peiping  and  many  others  like 
him  who  give  themselves  freely  and  never  tire  of  putting 
time  and  means  behind  worthwhile  endeavors  for  com- 
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The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


munity  welfare  without  a  thought  of  personal  gain  or 
name,  and  who,  sometimes  like  David  Yui  and  Cheng 
Chingyi,  break  down  in  health  all  too  early  in  life. 

I  think  of  Hu  Shih,  Sophia  Chen  Zen  and  other  intel¬ 
lectual  leaders  like  them  crusading  for  the  renaissance  of 
the  nation,  always  hopeful,  high-minded  and  with  a  vision 
of  the  best  worthy  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  I  think 
of  my  two  communist  friends,  “Peter”  and  Paul,  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  who  have  given  up  social  standing  and 
gladly  live  on  $18  a  month,  splendid  Christian  men  who 
have  left  the  church  and  joined  the  proscribed  C.  P. 
(Communist  Party)  because  they  believe  communism 
offers  them  a  better  channel  to  realize  their  Christian 

ideals  of  social  living.  . 

I  think  of  Robert  Ting,  who  once  almost  starved  in 
Chicago,  living  on  a  loaf  of  bread  and  water  for  a  whole 
week  without  any  of  his  fellow-students  knowing  it, 
while  he  kept  on  his  “lab”  work.  Single-handed  and  from 
small  beginnings  he  has  built  up  a  flourishing  industrial 
plant,  the  promise  of  larger  things  to  come,  and  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  his  friends  and  his  workmen  alike  by 
his  fair  treatment  of  others  and  his  own  simple  and  un¬ 
affected  life.  If  the  name  of  returned  students  retains  its 
lustre  and  prestige,  it  is  not  because  of  the  doctorates  they 
have  brought  home  but  because  of  these  men  and  women 
who  have  maintained  their  early  idealism. 

Another  impression  I  have  is  that  we  are  generally  very 


good  at  solitary  digging,  but  not  so  good  in  team-work; 
good  individualists  but  poor  co-operators.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  intrinsically  wrong  with  us.  'We  simply 'have  not 
learned  the  habits  of  working  together.  Generations  of 
practice  in  self-government  have  made  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure- second  nature  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  inculcation  have  made  national  loyalty  the  su¬ 
preme  more  of  the  Japanese  people.  Even  now  the  new 
ideas  of  co-operation,  group  spirit  and  national  unity  are 
much  stronger  in  our  Chinese  mind  than  a  decade  ago. 

A  student  from  Manchuria  tells  me  that  had  the  Japa¬ 
nese  invaded  and  tried  to  annex  Manchuria  five  years  ago, 
the  people  of  those  "Three  Eastern  Provinces”  would  have 
accepted  their  fate,  lying  down  on  their  backs.  But  na¬ 
tional  spirit  has  grown  tremendously  there  in  the  last  few 
years,  through  the  good  work  of  schools  and  other 
social  agencies,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  desperate 
haste  of  Japan,  and  so  we  see  the  invading  army  kept 
busily  engaged  for  a  year  already  in  guerilla  warfare  with 
the  volunteers  who  have  everywhere  risen  up,  poorly 
equipped  but  determined  to  pay  the  supreme  price  for  their 

liberty. 

I  believe  the  words  of  this  Chinese  student  from  Man¬ 
churia  contain  much  food  for  thought  for  us.  A  little 
more  of  the  co-operative  spirit  will  do  us  a  lot  of  good, 
not  that  we  may  wage  a  successful  war  but  that  we  may 
build  for  peace. 


Historic  Import  of  Lytton  Report 

.  .  .  By  DR.  RAYMOND  L.  BUELL  in  “The  World  Tomorrow” 


W’ 


rHY  is  it  that  the  Lytton  Report  may  prove  to  be  of  his- 
TT  toric  importance?  There  are,  I  think,  two  interrelated 
reasons  In  the  first  place,  the  report  constitutes  the  first  con¬ 
sidered  effort  to  find  a  fundamental  solution  to  the  Sino- 
Tapanese  problem.  It  demonstrates  that  Japan  cannot  meet  its 
population  difficulties  without  effecting  an  economic  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  China ;  it  demonstrates  that  China  cannot  o^^ct  its 
modernization  and  unification  without  the  friendly  cooperation 

with  Japan.  .  ,  . 

In  the  second  place,  the  Lytton  Report  gives  ^  "ew  and  v  - 
tally  needed  emphasis  to  peace  machinery.  In  the  past  th 
machinery  has  been  vitiated  by  its  negatiye^^  character.  ^ 
Anti-War  Pact  and  the  Covenant  are  full  of  thou-shalt-nots  , 
they  take  away  the  right  of  force  but  they  do  not  provide  any 
othL  adequate  means  of  changing  an  unjust  status  quo. 

The  Lytton  Report,  however,  proposes  to  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  a  substitute  of  force  which  will  give  them  far  greater  eco- 
nomic  advantages  and  political  security  than  the  course 

of  Cielf-destructive  mi htarism.  In  recommending  a  plan  tor  tne 
ISLfc  d'evelopment  of  Manchuria,  with  tfe  aid  of  fore.^n 
advisers  but  under  a  government  responsive  to  the  Chinese  in 
hStant’s  the  Report  proposes  what  should  prove  to  be,  if 
carried  out  in  goodwill,  a  satisfactory  compromise  between 
the  material  needs  of  the  Japanese  people  and  the  political  de¬ 
sires  of  the  Chinese. 

Far  from  resulting  in  a  disguised  Japanese 
Lytton  plan  for  an  autonomous  government  m  Manchuria  mere¬ 
ly^  repeats  a  suggestion  advanced  by  Eugene  Chen  and  other 
Canton  leaders  more  than  a  year  ago.  In  providing  for  the 
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compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes  between  China  and  Japan, 
in  advocating  the  demilitarization  of  the  Manchuria  provinces, 
and  in  proposing  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  and  the 
surrender  of  exterritoriality  the  Commission  outlines  a  plan 
which  will  mean  the  end  of  Japafis  exclusive  pobtical  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  area.  While  rejecting  the  Japanese  claim  to  para 
mount”  influence  in  Manchuria,  the  Commission  proposes  an 
Oriental  Locarno  which  would  prevent  Manchuria  from  falhng 
into  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia  or  any  other  power  which 
might  threaten  Japan’s  security. 

These  recommendations  will  not  be  accepted  tomorrow.  They 
may  not  be  accepted  for  five  years.  _  Nevertheless,  this  report 
which  soon  should  receive  the  official  imprimatur _oi  ^  least 
55  governments,  should  have  more  effect  in  causing  Chinese 
and  Japanese  leaders  to  see  the  necessity  of  an  understanding 
than  any  other  single  event  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  will  inevitably  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  discussion  of  bmo- 
Japanese  understanding. 

Fortified  by  this  document,  the  organized  opinion  of  the 
world  can  bring  much  more  intelligent  and  weighty  pressure 
upon  Japan  and  China  to  keep  the  peace  than  they  could  when 
the  League  Council  was  fumbling  in  _  the  dark.  Instead  ot 
jeering  at  this  document,  we  should  give  thanks  for  what  is 
the  one  ray  of  light  in  a  dreary  year  of  darkness. 


Japan’s  exports  to  China  fell  off  alarmingly  during  the  ffrst 
half  of  the  year.  This  hears  out  pur  theory  that  shooting  the 
customers  is  not  a  sound  commercial  policy. — The  New  Yorker. 
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The  First  American  at  a  Chinese  Court 


By  DR.  ).  ].  L.  DUYVENDAK 


IT  is  not  generally  known  that  there  went  to  the  Court 
of  Peking,  as  early  as  1794,  an  American  citizen,  who, 
however,  was  a  Hollander  by  birth. 

Andree  Everard  van  Braam  Houckgeest  was  born  in 
1739  at  Werkhoven  in  Holland  and  began  his  career  in  the 
navy,  from  which  he  resigned  in  175  8,  to  go  as  supw- 
cargo  in  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  China.  He 
lived  in  Macao  and  Canton  until  1773,  making  three 
to  Europe  in  this  period  and  finally  retired  to  Zutphen, 
a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Holland, 

After  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
had  been  recognized.  Van  Braam  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
settled  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  a  rice  planter 
and  merchant;  having  learned  the  method  of  growing  rice 
in  China. 

In  1784  he  became  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen 
and  it  was  evidently  his  intention  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  country,  but  misfortunes  fell  upon  him:  in  an 
epidemic  he  lost  four  of  his  children  within  a  month  and 
through  misplaced  confidence  he  was  robbed  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  capital.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  in  1788  accepted  an  offer  to  return  to 
Canton  as  the  head  of  the  factory  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  there. 

It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Van  Braam’s  initiative  that 
there  went  to  Peking  the  Embassy,  under  Isaac  Xitsingh, 
which  he  accompanied  as  second  in  command  and  which  he 
has  so  fully  described.  A  second  account  of  this  journey, 
"Voyages  a  Pekin”  was  written  by  de  Guignes,  a  son  of 
the  famous  French  academician,  who  also  accompanied  the 
Embassy. 

The  Embassy  left  Canton  on  November  22,  1794,  in 
thirty  boats,  of  which  twelve  were  occupied  by  the  am¬ 
bassadors  and  their  suites  while  the  remaining  eighteen 
carried  the  escorting  mandarins  and  their  following.  Nan- 
ch’ang  was  reached  on  December  10  without  incident  but 
from  there,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  waterways  were 
frozen,  the  journey  had  to  be  made  by  land  and  very 
many  hardships  were  encountered.  The  two  ambassadors, 
Titsingh  and  Van  Braam,  were  in  sedan  chairs,  the  others 
on  horseback;  the  baggage  was  often  delayed  and  did  not 
arrive  at  the  lodgings  by  night,  so  that  there  were  no  beds, 
and  once  Van  Braam  had  to  spend  the  cold  winter’s  night 
in  his  sedan  chair. 

Sometimes  there  was  no  food  and  always  the  lodgings 
were  bad.  At  times  some  of  the  bearers  deserted  because 
they  were  insufficiently  paid  by  the  mandarins,  who  wished 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  money  allowed  for  the  trip. 
Strict  instructions  had  been  received  that  they  must  reach 
Peking  before  the  Chinese  New  Year  and  so  long  marches 
were  made  and  eight  of  the  carriers  died  from  exhaustion. 
When  finally  on  January  10  Peking  was  reached,  the  Em¬ 
bassy  were  kept  waiting  two  hours  while  their  quarters 
were  made  clean  and  habitable.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Van 
Braam  complained  of  losing  five  inches  in  girth! 


A  month  was  spent  in  Peking  and  the  ambassadors  were 
received  in  audience  on  several  occasions  by  the  Emperor, 
Ch’ien  Lung,  to  congratulate  whom  on  reaching  the  60th 
year  of  his  reign  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  Em¬ 
bassy.  After  a  friendly  reception — of  course,  on  the  basis 
of  "tribute-bearers” — the  return  journey  was  begun  on 
February  15.  This  was  much  less  unpleasant  than  the 
journey  north,  partly  owing  to  the  milder  weather  and  to 
the  slower  rate  of  travel  and  partly  because  more  of  the 
distance  was  covered  by  boat. 

At  the  end  of  179  5  Van  Braam  left  Canton  for  good, 
and  sailed  in  a  small  ship  of  200  tons  bought  for  him 
by  American  friends,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  on  April  24,  1796.  Here 
he  soon  came  into  contact  with  an  interesting  circle  of 
French  emigres  such  as  Tallegrand,  Cazenova,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  etc.;  also  Moreau  de  St.  Merg  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  in  Paris  but  had  had 
to  flee  and  had  started  in  Philadelphia  a  bookstore  and 
printing  press.  He  made  an  agreement  with  Van  Braam 
to  publish  in  two  volumes  a  French  account  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy.  This  was  done  in  1797  and  1798  and  the  Gazette 
of  Leyden  of  October  6,  1797,  reported  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume  in  Amsterdam.  Five  hundred  copies  of 
this  first  volume  were  captured  in  an  English  vessel  by  a 
French  pirateer  and  were  sold  in  France. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dedication  of  the  book 
is  to  George  Washington.  Van  Braam  knew  the  Washing¬ 
tons  personally  and  is  even  mentioned  in  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington’s  will,  as  the  giver  of  some  pieces  of  Chinese 
porcelain. 

Van  Braam  had  taken  to  America  with  him  a  large 
quantity  of  Chinese  curios,  some  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
Museum  of  Philadelphia.  The  rest  of  the  collection  he 
offered  through  Tallegrand  to  France  but  the  Directoire 
did  not  accept  the  gift  and  so  he  took  them  over  to 
London  and  sold  them  there.  He  died  in  1801. 


Lessons  for  Women 
by  Pan  Chao 

Man  is  honored  for  strength;  a  woman  is  beautiful  on 
account  of  her  gentleness. 

Womanly  appearance  requires  neither  a  pretty  nor  a 
perfect  face  and  form. 

Whenever  the  mother-in-law  says,  "Do  that,”  even  if 
what  she  says  is  wrong,  still  the  daughter-in-law  submits 
unfailingly  to  the  command. 

To  guard  carefully  her  chastity;  to  control  circum¬ 
spectly  her  behavior;  in  every  motion  to  exhibit  modesty; 
and  to  control  each  act  on  the  best  usage,  this  is  womanly 
virtue. 

Trans,  by  Nancy  Lee  Swann. 


After  all,  it  was  Manchuria  japan  said  she  didn’t  want.  She  did 
not  mention  Manchukuo. — Weston  (Ore.)  Leader. 
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Little  Arrows 


The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


The  streets  of  New  York  have  more  beg¬ 
gars  today  than  the  streets  of  Peiping,  ob¬ 
serves  Upton  Close  as  he  revisits  the  ancient 
city. 

To  Secretary  Mills,  of  course,  that  was 
Roosevelt  propaganda. 


Many  Minds  on  Many  Things 


Lord  Lytton  The  League  is  the  "life-line”  of  modern  civiliza- 

Chairman  of  the  League  tion. 

Inquiry  Commission  on 
Manchuria. 


An  advertisement  in  the  Nation  asks,  "Are 
electric  lamp  bulbs  at  the  5-and-lO  stores  a 
good  buy?” 

Of  course,  the  “Made-in-Japan”  labels  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

• 

On  round  tables,  especially  those  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations,  a  journalist, 
hunch-backed  from  sitting  at  too  many,  con¬ 
tends  in  China  Weekly  Re  dew  that  they  are 
futile  either  for  settlement  or  understanding 
of  problems. 


H.  T.  Phillips 

Columnist  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 


Dr.  H.  H.  Kung 

Chinese  Minister  of  Indus¬ 
tries. 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
President  of  Columbia 
U  niversity. 


There  are  thirty  million  radios  in  the  United 
States.  Mike  country,  may  she  never  be  wrong! 
Mike  counrty,  may  she  never  be  right!  But  right 
or  wrong,  Mike  country! 

China  is  the  only  market  which  purchased  from 
the  United  States  more  in  1931  than  it  did  in 
1930. 

The  ruling  against  working  alien  students  is  re¬ 
actionary,  stupid  and  clearly  against  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  and  their  influence  in  the 
world. 


China  is  no  match  for  America  in  political 
and  social  life,  remarks  Cassandra  in  China 
Critic,  and  points  to: 

Mayor  Walker  for  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  Al 
Capone  for  Three  Musketeers,  speakeasies  for 
opium  smuggling,  bridge  for  mah-jong,  con¬ 
cubines  for  sweeties,  racketeers  for  kidnap¬ 
pers.  And  now  comes  an  impasse,  there’s  no 
parallel  in  China  for  lynchings  or  the  servant 
problem. 

Because  Manchukuo  has  a  few  hundred 
Japanese  advisers,  one  need  not  imagine  that 
Japan  has  a  monopoly.  There’s  now  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  George  Bronson  Rea.  Proof  of  the  Open 
Door,  says  Japan  Chronicle. 

• 

When  one  suddenly  sees  six  inches  of  the 
panties  of  a  lovely  Chinese  girl  one  is  talking 
to,  what  is  one  to  do,  a  Lady  Contributor, 
perplexed  at  the  summer  fashions  in  Shanghai, 
asks  in  China  Critic. 

Well,  why  not  light  something  and  be  non¬ 
chalant! 

• 

Some  things  unaffected  by  the  conflict:  sun¬ 
set  views,  Olympic  games,  admission  to  li¬ 
braries  and  museums,  suicide,  smell  of  fresh 
earth,  taste  of  fruit  and  kisses,  Scarritt  Col- 
Jege.  ^ 

China  sentenced  the  Noulens  for  life,  anc 
John  Powell  hints  that  they  will  be  immor¬ 
talized  as  "China’s  Tom  Mooney”  case. 

Good  news  for  stenogs. 

• 

THERE’S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  CHINA 

In  China,  a  professor  and  his  wife  are  "Pro¬ 
fessor  so  and  so  and  Mrs.”  on  the  campus, 
the  all  powerful  "lao-yieh”  and  "tai  tai”  at 
home.  In  America  on  furlough,  they  may 
still  be  "professor  so  and  so  and  Mrs.”  on 
the  campus,  but  at  home  they  are  merely  the 
number-one  boy  and  amah. — Chinese  Republic. 

• 

A  famous  wag  once  put  it:  Rome  toddled 
before  its  fall. 


H.  Leo  Gould 

Oriental  art  importer. 


Walter  Lippman 

Author,  columnist. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Miller 

Sociologist. 


Lin  Yutang 

Editor,  critic. 


Karl  Radek 

Soviet  author. 


Pan  Chao 

The  foremost  woman 
scholar  of  China  who  lived 
in  the  first  century. 

Raymond  Leslie  Buell 

Research  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association. 


Huie  Kin 

Founder  of  the  First  Chi¬ 
nese  Church  in  New  York 
City. 

John  M.  Imrie 

V  ice-President,  Canadian 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
Critic,  biographer. 

Chih  Meng 

Author,  lecturer. 


I  have  been  in  China  many  times,  and  the  only 
women  I  ever  saw  wearing  the  wrong  colors  were 
ones  who  have  been  to  school  and  had  their  na¬ 
tural  instinct  for  art  ruined  by  doses  of  western 
education. 

The  true  scholar  is  always  a  radical. 


Another  sociologist  who  has  spent  a  year  in  Hawaii 
when  asked  to  classify  the  races  in  terms  of  social 
qualities  put  the  Chinese  first,  the  Japanese  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  Americans  third. 

Nothing  strikes  a  Chinese  mind  as  being  more 
grotesque  than  that  a  Botticellian  female  figure 
should  be  labelled  "Contemplation”  or  that  a 
nude  bathing  girl  should  be  made  to  represent 
"September  Morn.” 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  peace  the  Soviet  Union 
will  collaborate  with  any  Power  which  desires  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  Far  East. 

To  win  the  love  of  one  man  is  the  crown  of  a 
woman’s  life;  to  lose  the  love  of  one  man  is  her 
eternal  disgrace. 

The  Lytton  plan  for  an  autonomous  government 
in  Manchuria  merely  repeats  a  suggestion  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Eugene  Chen  and  other  Canton :se 
leaders  more  than  a  year  ago. 

My  work  in  America  is  finished  and  I  am  pre¬ 
paring  to  return  to  my  native  land. 


I  am  convinced  that  Canada  would  greatly  bene¬ 
fit  by  providing  larger  facilities  for  the  education 
of  Chinese  students  in  Canada  and  by  definitely 
encouraging  it. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  persons  who  have  not  read 
"The  Good  Earth.” 

The  Chinese,  the  "forgotten  man  of  Manchuria,” 
have  made  Manchuria  what  it  is  today. 
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A  Chinese  Scholar  Looks 
at  Pearl  S.  Buck’s  Novels 


.  .  .  By  PROF.  KIANC  KANG-HU 

CHINESE  pictorial  art  long  ago  attained  its  high  stage 
of  development  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  Sung, 
the  T’ang  and  even  as  early  as  the  Chin  dynasties 
have  been,  since  their  introduction  to  the  west,  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  Western  artists  and  art  connoisseurs,  but 
Chinese  paintings,  except  wall  decorations  and  lacquer 
work,  are  always  executed  with  ink  and  brush  on  silk  or 
paper  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  various  colors,  and 
there  has  never  been  a  painting  in  oil  in  China.  The  an¬ 
cestral  portrait,  which  is  painted  when  the  person  is  alive 
but  is  completed  posthumously  for  the  worshipping  by 
future  generations,  is  especially  a  subject  of  detailed  con¬ 
vention  and  definite  technique.  The  person  represented 
must  be  shown  full  face  with  both  ears,  in  ceremonial 
dress  with  the  proper  official  rank  indicated,  and  seated  in 
the  position  prescribed  by  tradition. 

Once  a  Chinese  Mandarin  sat  for  his  jwrtrait  by  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  the  Western  school.  After  the  work  was  done  he 
found  his  official  button,  which  was  on  the  top  of  his  cap, 
was  hidden  and,  moreover,  his  face  was  half  black  and 
half  white!  He  was  very  angry  and  would  never  accept 
the  artist’s  explanation  and  apology.  So  vast  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  conceptions  of  correct  portraiture 
and  the  use  of  perspective. 

It  arouses  in  me  almost  the  same  feeling  when  I  read 
Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck’s  novels  of  Chinese  character.  Her 
portrait  of  China  may  be  quite  faithful  from  her  own 
point  of  view,  but  she  certainly  paints  China  with  a  half¬ 
black  and  half-white  face,  and  the  official  button  is  miss¬ 
ing!  Furthermore,  she  seems  to  enjoy  more  depicting  cer¬ 
tain  peculiarities  and  even  defects  than  presenting  ordinary 
human  figures,  each  in  its  proper  proportions.  She  capi- 
tahzes  such  points,  intensifies  them  and  sometimes  "dumps” 
too  many  and  too  much  of  their  kind  on  one  person, 
making  that  person  almost  impossible  in  real  life.  In  this 
respect  Mrs.  Buck  is  more  of  a  caricature  cartoonist  than 
a  portrait  painter. 

I  must  admit  that  I  never  cared  much  to  read  Western 
writers  on  Chinese  subjects  and  still  less  their  novels  about 
China.  After  repeated  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Buck’s  works 
by  many  of  my  American  and  Canadian  friends,  I  picked 
up  "The  Good  Earth”  and  glanced  over  it  in  one  eve¬ 
ning.  Very  often  I  felt  uneasy  at  her  minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  certain  peculiarities  and  defects  of  some  lowly- 
bred  Chinese  characters.  They  are,  though  not  entirely 
unreal,  very  uncommon,  indeed,  in  the  Chinese  life  I  know. 

She  is  especially  fond  of  attacking  the  sore-spot  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  namely  sex.  Some  of  her  skilful  sugges¬ 


MRS.  BUCK’S  NOVELS 

EAST  WIND.  WEST  WIND 
THE  GOOD  EARTH 
THE  YOUNG  REVOLUTIONIST 
SONS 


tions  make  this  commonplace  affair  extraordinarily  thrill¬ 
ing  to  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  life  is  centered  in  sex, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  analytical  studies  of  sex  life  show 
it  as  plain  and  necessary  as  food  and  drink,  but  nasty  sug¬ 
gestions  are  worse  than  hideous  exposition.  This  is  why 
thin  stockings  .and  short  skirts  display  more  sex  appeal 
even  than  a  nude  model.  I  do  not  wish  to  uphold  any 
conventional  standard  of  sex  moraUty,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  less  the  sexual  emotion  is  stirred  the  better  it  is 
for  individual  and  social  life.  A  natural  and  sound  free 
sex  expression  is  much  to  be  desired  for  our  younger 
generations  but  not  the  pathetic  and  unhealthy  kind  that 
is  chiefly  presented  in  Mrs.  Buck’s  works. 

Mrs.  Buck  in  her  works  portrays  her  own  young  life  in 
China  as  much  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  coolies  and 
amahs  who  are  usually  from  the  poorest  families  of  the 
lowest  class  north  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang  valley.  There  are, 
of  course,  among  them  many  honest  and  good  country 
folk,  hard  working  and  faithfully  serving  as  domestic 
helpers.  Their  idea  of  life  is  inevitably  strange  and  their 
common  knowledge  is  indeed  very  limited.  They  may 
form  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  population  but  they 
are  certainly  not  representative  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Even  could  Mrs.  Buck  without  bias  sketch  their  life  in  a 
most  general  way,  it  would  not  show  a  fair  picture  of 
China.  As  she  has  selected  only  a  few  particular  charac¬ 
ters  from  a  special  section  of  the  interior,  her  picture  is 
far  less  true  to  Chinese  life  as  a  whole.  The  great  harm 
is  that  the  reader  would  naturally  be  led  to  imagine  China 
from  this  picture  and  to  form  his  judgment  upon  it  ac¬ 
cordingly;  the  writer  has  thus  consciously  or  unconsciously 
rendered  a  most  unwelcome  service  to  the  country  in 
which  she  was  reared  and  still  fives. 

^^HEN  I  read  "Sons”  I  immediately  recognized  that 
^  the  writer  was  strongly  controlled  by  another  influ¬ 
ence, — the  famous  Chinese  novel  Shuei  Hu  Chuan.  This 
vivid  biography  of  108  good  bandits  of  the  Northern 
Sung  dynasty*  is,  no  doubt,  a  masterpiece  in  Chinese  ver¬ 
nacular  literature.  But  it  presents  the  fife  of  Chinese 
bandits  of  the  12th  century.  Conditions  have  changed 
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much  during  the  800  years  even  with  the  bandits  in  China. 
It  is  unwise  to  copy  an  ancient  painting  and  decorate  it 
with  fresh  pigm^ts.  Such  a  statement  as  "eating  human 
heart  warm"  is- "ho  more  horrible  as  a  real  fact  than  as  a 
false  representation.  In  this  work,  too,  Mrs.  Buck  touches 
mischievously  the  sore-spot  of  human  nature  and  shows 
the  sex  life  in  its  most  sickening  form.  It  is  astonishing 
that  she  could  reproduce  such  sentences  as  the  following,: 
"And  the  wenches  are  all  so  thin  they  are  like  plucked 
fowls  and  there  is  no  pleasure  in  them  at  all!” 

"East  Wind,  West  Wind”  is  the  cleanest  book'  of  all'' 
Mrs.  Buck’s  works.  Though  her  characteristic  exaggera¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  dealing  with  old 
Chinese  customs,  some  of  them  being  utterly  unreasonable, 
her  pictures  of  the  returned  student,  the  woman  in  the 
transition  period  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  life,  and 
ibove  all  the  foreign  wife  are,  however,  most  faithful  in 
spirit  and  in  appearance.  She  could  understand  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  such  characters  much  better  because  they  are 
modern  and  of  foreign  influence,  and  therefore  much 
nearer  to  her  own  life.  Of  all  her  characters,  besides  the 
foreign  wife  aforementioned,  Wong  Da  Ma  in  "East  Wind, 
West  Wind,”  Pear  Blossom  in  "The  Good  Earth”  and  the 
Harelipped  Man  in  "Sons”  are  the  truest  and  noblest  speci¬ 
mens  of  any  race. 

There  are  a  good  many  absurd  assertions  in  the  Chinese 
novels  of  Mrs.  Buck’s  I  have  read.  In  "East  Wind,  West 
Wind,”  mention  is  made  that  the  Chinese,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  for  doctors,  would  send  for  priests  to  call  a  woman’s 
soul  back  after  she  committed  suicide  by  hanging  herself. 
This  is  untrue  and  unheard  of,  though  some  may  engage 

priests  to  pray  for  one  in  long  illness.  The  old  mother, 

while  reading  the  Book  of  Changes  for  divination,  shook 
her  head  and  let  the  book  drop  upon  the  floor  and  lie  there; 
another  thing  that  a  Chinese  would  never  do.  For  the 
Book  of  Changes  is  considered  sacred  and  it  would  never 
be  allowed  to  drop  and  to  lie  on  the  floor,  certainly  not  so 
with  an  old  Chinese  woman. 

In  "The  Good  Earth”  Mrs.  Buck  describes  the  way  of 
making  tea  as  "to  sprinkle  the  curled  dried  leaves  upon 

the  surface  of  the  hot  water,”  which  is  very  queer  and 

strange  even  to  a  Chinese  villager,  as  a  Chinese  always 
pours  hot  water  over  the  tea  leaves.  She  often  mentions 
pork  and  beef  together  as  the  Chinese  farmer’s  food.  In 
fact  beef  is  seldom  used  in  old  China  except  for  a  great 
sacrifice,  for  the  cow  is  a  domestic  animal  and  a  faithful 
servant  in  the  field  and  should  not  be  killed  for  food.  She 
states  that  Wang  Lung  gives  two  to  ten  red  eggs  to  each 
of  his  friends  after  one  month  of  the  birth  of  his  first  son. 
This  is  not  so.  Chinese  always  send  red  eggs  to  relatives  in 
odd  numbers  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  son  and  in  even 
numbers  to  announce  that  of  a  daughter.  These  are  sent 
on  the  third  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  She  names 
the  Moon  Cake  as  an  item  in  the  New  Year  festival,  which 
also  is  a  mistake.  The  Moon  Cake  is  made  for  the  Moon 
Festival  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon  of  the  Mid-autumn, 
while  a  special  round  dumpling  called  Yuan  Hsiao  is  served 
on  the  night  of  the  first  full  moon  after  the  New  Year. 
Tiger’s  heart  and  dog’s  tooth  have  never  been  included  in 
Chinese  medicines  though  dragon’s  tooth  (a  fossil)  and 
tiger’s  bone  are  being  used.  She  states  that  Wang  Lung 
rode  in  a  sedan  chair  to  his  father’s  burial  and  walked 
back  from  it.  This  is  just  the  opposite  to  the  Chinese 
;  usage.  All  male  offspring  of  the  deceased  must  walk  along 
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with  his  coffin  in  a  funeral  procession  and  usually  ride  in 
returning  home. 

In  "Sons,”  Wang  Lung  on  his  sick  bed  was  told  by  his 
sons  in  detail  concerning  his  own  funeral  arrangement 
which  is  very  unbecoming  and  unusual,  though  often  in 
China  coffins  are  previously  provided  for  the  aged.  And 
that  upon  Wang  Lung’s 'death  there  was  no  crying  and 
‘no  Weeping  by  his  wives  and  sons  is  also  very  illogical.  The 
wooden  tablet  of  the  deceased  is  made  shortly  after  the 
death,  and  not  after  the  mourning  period  is  over.  To 
marry  two  maids  to  one  man  at  one  time -.as  equal  wives 
has  not  been  practiced  since  very  ancient  times  and  may 
occur  only  in  taking  concubines  but  not  wives.  There 
have  been  warlords  in  the  Chinese  Republic  as  military 
governors  of  provinces  but  no  warlord  in  a  district  ever 
acted  as  a  magistrate  as  Mrs.  Buck  states  of  Wang  the 
Tiger.  Every  magistrate  is  appointed,  be  it  only  nominally, 
by  the  national  or  provincial  government,  and  no  local 
garrison  force  ever  directly  took  over  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion  though  it  may  exercise  its  influence  indirectly.  The 
conditions  are  bad  enough  as  they  are  now  in  China  with¬ 
out  Mrs.  Buck’s  exaggerations. 

In  a  word,  I  find  Mrs.  Buck’s  novels  representing  only 
a  particular  phase  of  the  darker  side  of  Chinese  life. 
Owing  to  her  peculiar  observation  from  a  viewpoint  which 
is  after  all  foreign,  she  emphasizes,  if  not  also  exaggerates, 
a  few  special  points  and  makes  things  appear  queer  and 
unnatural  to  both  western  and  Chinese  eyes.  As  a  Chinese 
I  see  too  much  shade  on  the  face  of  her  subject;  it  turns 
white  skin  black  and  black  hair  white.  The  artist  may 
assure  us  that  it  is  only  due  to  the  effect  of  the  light  and 
perspective.  Let  it  be  so,  but  still  a  Chinese  never  had  a 
black  face,  nor  white  hair  except  in  old  age.  If  one  sees 
the  subject  itself  in  broad  daylight,  it  will  surely  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this  picture. 

With  her  familiar  knowledge  of  the  life  of  common 
Chinese  and  with  her  literary  gifts,  she  can  present  China 
much  better  by  translation  of  some  standard  Chinese 
novels.  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  her  announced  work, 
"Good  Bandits.”  But  I  fear  disappointment,  for  I  find 
her  rendering  of  its  Chinese  title  Shuei  Hu  Chuan  in  "The 
Good  Earth”  as  Bandits  of  the  Shwei  Lake.  In  reality, 
Shuei  means  water  and  Hu  means  bank  of  a  stream  and  so 
the  combination  should  be  "riverside.”  There  is  another 
Chinese  word  Hu  which  means  lake  and  still  another  which 
means  bottle,  but  both  are  entirely  different  characters 
in  writing  and  different  tones  in  speaking.  Mrs.  Buck’s 
rendering  of  the  title  of  this  Chinese  novel  as  "Bandits 
of  the  shwei  Lake”  is  but  a  very  little  improvement  from 
Professor  Herbert  H.  Gowen’s  rendering  (In  his  work; 
"An  Outline  History  of  China”)  of  it  as  Water  Bottle 
Record  ( ! ) . 

As  long  as  a  Westerner  cannot  himself  or  herself  read 
Chinese  texts  and  as  long  as  he  or  she  depends  chiefly  on 
Chinese  coolies  and  amahs  as  the  source  of  information 
and  as  first-hand  translators,  there  is  little  hope  left  for 
him  or  her  to  really  understand  and  truly  interpret  China, 
even  though  he  or  she  be  born  and  live  always  in  China. 


A  Chinese  statesman  indignantly  denies  that  China  is  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Both  Japan  and  the  deep  sea  are  on  the  same 
side  of  China,  he  says. — Portland  Oregonian. 

Japan  evidently  thinks  that  our  copyright  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
idea  has  run  out. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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A  SCHOLAR’S  MANCHURIA 

Manchuria:  Cradle  of  Conflict.  By  Owen  Lattimore. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  19)2.  Pp.  312. 

This  is  a  scholarly  book  which,  though  not  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  situation  in  Manchuria 
as  it  has  developed  since  last  September,  is  none  the  less 
one  which  needs  to  be  studied  in  order  to  obtain  a  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  that  situation. 

The  work  makes  no  attempt  to  trace  historically  the 
events  relating  to  Manchuria,  nor  to  discuss  the  interests 
of  powers  other  than  China  in  the  Northeastern  Provinces. 
It  has  for  its  aim  the  explanation  of  the  cultural  relations 
which  have  existed  between  the  Chinese,  the  Manchus, 
and  the  Mongols.  This  task,  for  which  Mr.  Lattimore  has 
equipped  himself  by  personal  and  long  continued  journeys 
into  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer,  been  brilliantly  performed. 

Mr.  Lattimore  shows  how  and  why  the  distinctive 
Chinese  culture  has  wholly  replaced  what  Manchu  cul¬ 
ture  there  originally  had  been,  and  what  are  the  distinc¬ 
tive  differences  between  Mongolian  and  Chinese  modes  of 
life  and  thought.  Two  conclusions  from  this  study  stand 
clearly  out,  and  these  are  the  essential  homogeneity  of  the 
present  peoples  of  the  Manchurian  provinces  and  China, 
and  the  vital  importance  of  Manchuria  to  China. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Lattimore  shows  how  the  Westernized 
culture  of  Japan  has  become  essentially  different  to  that 
of  China,  with  the  result  that,  in  addition  to  climatic  and 
other  causes  there  operates  a  psychological  inhibition 
against  Japanese  emigration  in  considerable  numbers  to 
Manchuria.  As  to  this,  Mr.  Lattimore  says  (pp.  18  and 
19): 

"The  Japanese  have  passed  directly  into  a  late  stage 
of  the  Western  type  of  civilization,  over-leaping  the  phase 
of  emigration  through  which  the  English,  for  instance, 
have  passed.  Omitting  colonization,  they  have  reached 
the  exploiting  'colonial’  stage.  Their  instinct  now  is  to 
control  policy  and  exploitation  in  'spheres  of  interest’  and 
'colonies’  with  non-Japanese  populations,  in  preference  to 
transplanting  their  own  population.  In  this  hes  the  final 
and  most  convincing  proof  of  the  now  characteristically 
Western  style  of  Japanese  civilization.  ...  In  other 
words,  Japanese  can  remain  on  the  land  when  the  adapta¬ 
tion  required  is  in  conformity  with  the  Westernizing 
trend  of  modern  Japan,  but  not  when  the  requirement 
is  one  of  competition  with  the  standards  which  Japan  is 
abandoning — as  it  is  in  territories  with  Chinese  or  Korean 
agricultural  populations.” 

Later  on,  contrasting  the  influence  of  Western  ideas 
upon  China  with  that  which  they  have  had  upon  Japan, 
Mr.  Lattimore  points  out  (pp.  87  and  88)  that  Japan  has 
become  an  essentially  Westernized  power, — "a  nation 
which  has  integrated  itself  with  the  West,  has  continued 
to  be  a  vigorous  member  of  the  West,  and  has  carried  on, 
in  the  East,  the  work  of  the  West.” 

Of  China  he  says:  "While  the  power  of  many  Western 
inventions  has  been  recognized,  and  the  profit  to  be  real¬ 
ized  from  many  Western  methods,  no  single  quality  of  the 
West,  no  subjective  conviction,  has  truly  appealed  to  the 
Chinese.  The  Western  style,  for  the  Chinese,  reveals  no 
new  dispensation,  no  new  opening  up  of  fresh  and  de¬ 
sirable  or  morally  superior  worlds  of  inspiring  possibilities. 


There  is  nothing  in  it  that,  from  the  standard  of  Chinese 
spiritual  values,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  have  to  go 
without.” 

These  two  quotations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  stimu¬ 
lating  character  of  Mr.  Lattimore’s  work,  and  the  reviewer 
regrets  that  space  does  not  permit  him  to  point  out  other 
of  his  acute  observations.  At  times,  indeed,  his  study 
broadens  out  into  a  general  discussion  of  cultural  contacts 
between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 

W.  W.  Willoughby. 


FOUR  VIEWS  ON  CHINA 

The  Tinder  Box  of  Asia,  by  George  E.  Sokolsky.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1932. 

The  New  Crisis  in  the  Ear  East,  by  Stanley  High.  N ew 
York:  Revell,  1932. 

hiving  Issues  in  China,  by  Henry  T.  Hodgkin.  New 
York:  Friendship  Press,  1932. 

China  Today:  Economic,  by  J.  B.  Condliffe.  Boston: 
World  Peace  Foundation,  1932. 

Tinder  box  of  ASIA  is  by  a  well-known  journalist. 

It  deals  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  on  contem¬ 
porary  China,  such  as  communism,  American  stakes,  and 
the  New  Era.  General  discussion  covers  its  greater  part 
of  the  book.  The  four  chapters  that  deal  specifically  with 
the  present  Chino-Japanese  conflict  form  a  distinct  section. 
To  those  who  are  not  students  of  Chinese  affairs  the  book 
imparts  an  impression  of  authority.  The  author  seems  to 
know  so  much  about  everything  that  his  pen  wanders  from 
one  subject  to  another  with  ease.  Parts  are  lucid  and  parts 
make  interesting  reading  for  their  newspaper  style.  But 
as  a  whole  the  book  is  decidedly  a  piece  of  journalism 
dressed  up  in  a  sophisticated  garb. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  would  do  well  not  to  comment  and  in¬ 
terpret.  His  opinions  and  conclusions  are  sometimes  con¬ 
fusing  and  mutually  contradictory.  For  instance,  he  calls 
Mr.  Stimson  to  task  for  offending  Japan  in  the  present 
crisis  and  does  not  see  "why  the  United  States  should  not 
be  on  good  terms  with  both  China  and  Japan.”  This  is 
a  pertinent  question  only  if  Japan  had  scrupulously  re¬ 
spected  American  policy  and  interests  in  the  Far  East  and 
had  taken  the  pain  of  sparing  the  feeHng  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  China  and  Japan  for  the  two  countries  to  co¬ 
operate  and  yet  he  refrains  from  saying  whether  the  actions 
of  Japan  are  conducive  to  such  an  entente  cordial.  Mr. 
Sokolsky  seems  to  be  concerned  about  world  peace,  but 
questions  the  wisdom  and  the  usefulness  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  invocation  of  any  peace  pact. 

The  average  journalist  is  like  the  average  politician. 
Either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  is  too  influenced 
by  practical  considerations  to  be  scientific  and  consistent. 
The  author  thus  quite  naively  and  perhaps  unintentionally 
vacillates  between  idealistic  and  realistic  evaluation  of 
facts  and  situations. 

The  next  three  books  are  timely  and  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  written  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  consult  larger 
works.  The  New  Crisis  in  the  Far  East  is  a  capable  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  present  conflict  between  China  and  Japan.  Its 
pages  show  a  mastery  of  facts  and  grasp  of  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  the  broader  issues  involved.  It  is  more  or  less 
a  commentary,  and,  as  such,  the  author,  of  course,  mea¬ 
sures  and  judges  according  to  his  accepted  standards  and 
principles.  In  a  most  interesting  way,  Mr.  High  illustrates 
how  a  purely  local  and  domestic  problem  is  closely  Linked 
to  international  situations.  Then  he  analyses  the  three 
great  forces  at  work — militarism,  nationalism,  and  com¬ 
munism,  and  states  most  convincingly  how  the  new  crisis 
is  a  test  for  western  civilization,  especially  the  forces  work¬ 
ing  for  unity  and  cooperation,  including  Christianity. 

Most  recent  books  on  the  same  subject  approach  the 
question  from  a  realistic  angle.  But  any  study  of  soya 
beans,  railways,  iron  and  coal,  and  investments,  no  matter 
how  thorough,  could  not  furnish  an  adequate  basis  of  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  author  does  not  overlook  the  realistic 
phase  of  the  problem,  but  goes  beyond  that  phase.  This 
small  readable  volume  will  help  those  who  are  not  special 
students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  to  get  down  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals. 

Some  may  question  Mr.  High’s  conclusion  in  the  last 
chapter  on  Christianity  in  this  crisis.  “But  if  Christianity 
continues  to  gain  in  strength,  it  is  likely  to  provide  a  de¬ 
cisive  determination  to  find  some  other  way  than  that  of 
international  antagonism  and  conflict  for  the  settlement  of 
the  issues  that  will  confront  the  Far  East  that  will  emerge 
tomorrow.”  Is  Christianity  any  better  organized  than  the 
peace  machineries?  Are  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Christian  missions  any  more  unified  on  the  questions  of 
war,  militarism,  etc.?  The  viewpoints  and  arguments  of 
Mr.  High’s  thesis  should  be  thought-provoking  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  an  international  outlook. 

The  author  of  Living  Issues  in  China  has  been  a  long 
resident  in  China  and  a  missionary  of  the  Friend’s  denom¬ 
ination.  As  such,  his  approach  is  that  of  one  who  has 
learned  to  look  underneath  the  surface  and  attach  great 
value  to  cultural  changes.  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  a  brief  space 
of  two  hundred  pages  deals  more  with  the  temperament  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  the  influences  that  have  to  do  with 
their  everyday  living,  thinking,  and  being.  The  view¬ 
point  of  the  author,  of  course,  is  limited  to  that  of  an 
evangelist,  who,  however,  includes  in  his  “Living  Issues  in 
China”  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  the  Nationalist 
Movement,  adult  education,  communism,  unilateral  treaties. 

China  Today:  Economic  is  a  brief  summary  of  recent 
data  on  different  economic  problems  in  China.  It  is  more 
of  a  specialist’s  interpretation  of  facts.  It  is  a  very  useful 
reference  prepared  by  one  who  has  done  much  research  in 
the  economic  problems  of  the  Far  East,  the  human  side 
of  the  question. 

Chih  Meng. 

THE  LEGAL  SIDE  OF  MANCHURIA 

Japan’s  Special  Position  in  Manchuria. 

The  International^  Legal  Status  of  the  Kwantung  Leased 
T  erritory. 

Japanese  Jurisdiction  in  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Areas.  All  by  C.  Walter  Young.  Baltimore,  John  Hop¬ 
kins  Press,  1931. 

IN  the  realm  of  international  law  and  relations  Manchuria 
is  still  a  relatively  unexplored  field  for  painstaking  study 
and  research.  The  uncertainty  of  Manchuria’s  interna¬ 
tional  legal  status  has  given  rise  to  frequent  international 


controversies.  Dr.  C.  Walter  Young’s  monumental  work, 
devoted  to  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  Japan’s  legal 
claims  to  special  rights  and  interests  in  Manchuria,  is  a 
timely  contribution  to  Sino- Japanese  diplomatic  relations. 
This  three-volume  treatise,  confined  to  the  legal  aspects, 
furnishes  a  broad  background  of  the  recent  Sino-Japanese 
conflict  and  future  international  disputes. 

Japan’s  claims  to  special  interests  in  Manchuria  with¬ 
out  the  right  of  monopoly  are  tacitly  recognized  by  lead¬ 
ing  Western  nations;  but  Japan’s  special  position  in 
China’s  three  eastern  provinces,  due  to  territorial  propin¬ 
quity  or  national  security,  has  thus  far  received  no  legal 
sanction  in  international  relations.  In  other  words,  world 
powers  are  only  willing  to  acquiesce  in  Japan’s  claims  of 
commercial  interests  in  Manchuria,  in  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  Open  Door  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  coun¬ 
tries;  but  they  stand  firmly  against  her  claims  of  political 
rights  in  the  Chinese  territory. 

In  an  able  discussion  of  the  legal  distinction  between  a 
“sphere  of  interest”  and  a  “sphere  of  influence,”  Dr. 
Young  regards  the  former  as  purely  economic  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  largely  political.  The  consensus  of  Chinese  public 
opinion  considers,  as  a  reasonable  basis  of  discussion,  not  so 
much  Japan’s  legal  claims  of  economic  interests  as  her 
actual  exercise  of  political  rights  in  Chinese  territory.  The 
Chinese  people  are  justified  to  look  at  Japan’s  special  posi¬ 
tion  in  Manchuria  not  merely  as  one  with  “teh  pi  li  yeh” 
(special  interests),  but  as  an  actual  “shih  lieh  fan  wan” 
(sphere  of  influence). 

Japan’s  rights  of  jurisdiction  in  both  the  South  Man¬ 
churian  Railway  areas  and  the  Liaotung  leased  territory  are 
supposedly  based  on  the  legal  provisions  of  the  Sino-Japa¬ 
nese  treaties.  In  fact,  Japan  fell  heir  to  Russian  rights 
in  southern  Manchuria  in  1905,  subsequent  to  her  victory 
over  Rusia.  Thus,  Japan’s  claims  to  such  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  in  that  region  are  derived  from  the  original  Sino- 
Russian  railway  contracts  and  lease  convention  in  1896 
and  1898.  In  pursuance  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  signed 
on  Sept.  8,  1905,  at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
Japan  practically  forced  China  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  Russian  rights  in  southern  Manchuria  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peking,  Dec.  22,  1905. 

Through  the  clever  device  of  the  so-called  Sino-Japa¬ 
nese  Treaty  and  Exchange  of  Notes  (May  2  5,  1915), 
Japan  again  demanded  from  China  in  an  ultimatum  various 
concessions  of  “rights  and  interests”  in  order  to  strike  a 
death  blow  to  China’s  ownership  and  control  of  her  rich 
economic  resources.  At  the  Washington  Conference, 
China’s  protest  and  world  powers’  opposition  virtually 
nullified  Japan’s  notorious  "21  Demands.”  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  Manchuria,  Japan  sought  to  force  China  into  an 
agreement  in  1915  to  extend  the  period  of  control  to 
99  years  for  both  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  (1903- 
2002)  and  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  (1908-2007) 
and  the  original  2  5 -year  lease  (1898-1923)  for  the  Liao¬ 
tung  leased  territory  to  another  period  of  99  years  (1898- 
1997). 

On  the  question  of  Japan’s  railway  rights.  Dr.  Young 
states  that  Japan  received  “a  questionable  right”  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  unlimited  administrative  functions  within  the 
various  “railway  towns”  along  the  'South  Manchurian 
Railway,  because  the  original  texts  of  the  Sino-Russian 
agreements  were  "replete  with  ambiguity  and  confusion” 
as  regards  the  legal  extent  of  Russia’s  railway  rights.  The 
international  legal  status  of  the  Liaotung  leased  territory 
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is,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  peculiarly  unique.  He  prefers 
to  classify  that  leased  territory  as  "an  international  politi¬ 
cal  lease,”  and  refuses  to  call  it  "a  disguised  cession,” 
despite  Japan’s  assumption  and  exercise  of  full  and  com¬ 
plete  authority  of  administration  in  the  territory  and  its 
apparent  intent  and  purpose  of  placing  that  district  under 
the  permanent  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Dr.  Young  tenaciously  clings  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sanctity  of  international  treaties  and  insistently  gives  sup¬ 
port  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  so-called  Sino-Japanese 
Treaty  and  Notes  of  1915.  He  is  reluctant  to  recognize 
the  applicability  of  the  principle  rebus  sic  stantibus  to  the 
existing  Sino-Japanese  agreements,  and  the  authority  of 
Art.  19  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  on  the  re¬ 
vision  of  inapplicable  treaties.  He  regards  the  invocation 
of  this  famous  principle  simply  as  a  means  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  China’s  "bargaining  power”  in  future  treaty  negotia¬ 
tions.  Further,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  China’s  persistent 
demand  for  the  right  to  revise  her  unequal  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  is  not  likely  to  gain  the  support  of  other 
countries. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  Dr.  Young  makes  no  con¬ 
crete  suggestion  or  recommendation  for  the  solution  of 
those  admittedly  intricate  problems  of  Sino-Japanese  re¬ 
lations  concerning  Manchuria.  He  seems  to  think  that 
Manchuria  and  its  vexing  issues  cannot  be  settled  by  legal 
means.  The  Manchurian  Question  is  a  subject  for  political 
considerations  and  diplomatic  negotiation,  as  nations  today 
still  regard  the  authority  of  international  law  in  settling 
international  disputes  as  in  conflict  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  a  State.  It  is  interesting  to  note  his  confession: 
"Diplomacy  is  admittedly  a  selfish  business.  Each  State  is 
expected  to  seek  its  own  ends — and  safeguard  its  own  in¬ 
terests.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  settle  controversial  questions  be¬ 
tween  two  law-abiding  and  self-respecting  States.  The 
Japanese  Government  under  the  control  of  militarists  is 
bent  on  solving  Manchurian  problems  by  force.  China 
cannot  under  such  circumstances  deal  directly  with  Japan 
on  the  basis  of  absolute  equality  and  reciprocity.  In  view 
of  Japan’s  recent  military  conquest  of  Manchuria,  China 
cannot  and  will  not  recognize  or  uphold  the  legal  validity 
or  sanctity  of  the  so-called  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  and  Notes 
of  1915  as  the  basis  of  Japanese  "rights  and  interests” 
in  Manchuria. 

William  Lin  Yu  Shen. 

THE  CASE  FOR  CHINA 

China  Speaks,  by  Chih  Meng.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1932. 

IN  brief  and  readable  form,  this  book  presents  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  of  the  case  for  China  in  the  current 
Far  Eastern  controversy.  Exhaustive  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  aspects  of  the  conflict  is  subordinated  to  a  well- 
rounded  picture  of  the  whole.  The  varied  phases  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  crisis  which  have  been  uppermost  during 
the  past  six  months  are  all  fitted  into  a  composite  nar¬ 
rative.  Manchurian  backgrounds,  Japanese  ambitions, 
Chinese  difficulties,  the  boycott,  Shanghai,  the  League’s 
efficacy,  Japan’s  activities  in  Manchuria,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States — all  are  here. 

The  introduction  contributed  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen, 


China’s  chief  delegate  at  Geneva,  puts  a  new  face  on  the 
oft-quoted  plea  of  Japan’s  economic  and  strategic  needs 
in  Manchuria.  What  of  China’s  needs  in  Manchuria? 
Take  the  problem  of  relative  population  pressures  in  the 
two  countries.  Within  recent  years,  while  millions  of 
Chinese  have  been  migrating  to  Manchuria,  scarcely  2  50,- 
000  Japanese  have  settled  there.  Much  is  heard,  too,  of 
Manchuria  being  Japan’s  first  line  of  defense  against  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  little  of  how  vital  Chinese  possession  of  Man¬ 
churia  is  to  the  security  of  north  China.  The  same  point 
might  well  be  made  with  regard  to  the  relative  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  two  nations  to  the  development  of  Man¬ 
churia.  Of  what  value  would  be  the  investment  of  Japa¬ 
nese  capital  in  Manchuria,  which  is  continually  emphasized, 
without  the  agricultural  wealth  produced  by  the  millions 
of  industrious  Chinese  farmers?  The  only  legitimate  Japa¬ 
nese  interests  in  Manchuria  are  economic.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  find  means  whereby  these  might  supplement — 
without  endangering — Chinese  economic  interests.  When, 
in  addition,  Japan  sets  up  poUtical  and  strategic  claims  to 
territory  which  is  rightfully  Chinese,  an  irreconcilable 
conflict  is  at  once  created. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Man¬ 
churian  outbreak,  Mr.  Meng  stresses  the  anti-Chinese  riots 
that  took  place  in  Korea  in  July  1931.  More  might  well 
be  said.  The  excitement  engendered  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  over  the  execution  by  Chinese  soldiers  of  Captain 
Nakamura — who  was  undoubtedly  a  Japanese  spy — en¬ 
abled  the  Korean  riots  to  be  conveniently  forgotten.  Yet 
the  facts  were  that  over  100  Chinese  were  killed  and 
several  hundred  injured  during  these  riots  on  Japanese  soil, 
a  situation  in  the  face  of  which  the  Nakamura  incident 
pales  into  insignificance.  The  helplessness  of  the  ordinar¬ 
ily  efficient  Japanese  police  and  the  failure  to  call  out  the 
military  in  this  Korean  episode  indicate  that  we  have  here 
another  of  the  incessant  efforts  made  by  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  clique  during  the  summer  of  1931  to  manufacture  a 
pretext  for  the  action  finally  taken  on  September  18. 
Furthermore,  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  in  China  proper 
first  began  in  July  1931  as  a  protest  against  the  Korean 
massacre.  It  received  new  impetus  following  the  Japa¬ 
nese  occupation  of  Manchuria.  Yet  Japan’s  actions  at 
Shanghai  were  presumed  to  be  necessary  to  suppress  this 
boycott,  originally  stimulated  by  intolerable  Japanese 
provocation  in  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

This  book  is  an  ex  parte  plea,  balancing  the  correspond¬ 
ing  volume  written  by  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami,  presenting 
Japan’s  viewpoint.  A  careful  reading  of  both  volumes, 
however,  has  left  me  with  a  feeling  of  the  substantial 
force  of  the  Chinese  case.  By  contrast,  Mr.  Kawakami’s 
omissions  ard  not  only  on  a  wholesale  scale  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  resolve  themselves  into  a  rationalization  of  what  is, 
when  all  has  been  said,  palpable  Japanese  aggression.  Re¬ 
duced  to  its  essentials,  the  situation  may  be  put  thus: 
Japan  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  historic  imperial¬ 
ism  of  Western  powers  when  dealing  with  China — a  cen¬ 
tury-old  tale,  beginning  with  the  Opium  War  of  1839- 
1842,  when  China  ceded  Hongkong  to  Britain,  paid  her 
first  indemnity,  and  permitted  the  entering  wedge  of  uni¬ 
lateral  privileges  to  foreign  nations. 

T.  A.  Bisson. 


The  Tokyo  General  Staff  has  been  advised  to  send  another  100,000 
soldiers  to  Manchuria,  thus  removing  any  lingering  doubt  that  Man- 
chukuo  was  created  by  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  Chinese  inhabi¬ 
tants. — Mew  York  Times. 
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SINO-AMERICAN  CONTACTS 

The  Cultural  Cojttacts  of  the  United  States  and  China — 
the  Earliest  Sino-American  Culture  Contacts  1784-1844 
Pp.  XV,  133.  By  George  H.  Danton.  New  York:  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  1931. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
at  Tsing  Hua  University,  hence  had  ample  opportunity 
to  investigate  this  subject  from  its  Chinese  as  well  as  its 
American  aspects.  He  chose  wisely  to  limit  himself  to  the 
first  sixty  years  of  contacts,  which  entered  on  a  new  phase 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Wanghsia  in  1844. 

His  conclusions  are  carefully  thought  out,  consciously 
written,  and  unmarred  by  the  discursiveness  that  charac¬ 
terizes  customary  writings  dealing  with  this  period.  The 
comparative  meagerness  of  native  Chinese  sources,  and 
the  habit  of  the  Chinese  of  that  period  of  classing  all  Occi¬ 
dentals  together,  made  it  necessary  for  the  author  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  Westerners  whose  writings  are 
admirably  listed  in  a  long,  carefully  annotated  bibliography. 

He  traces  adequately  the  temperamental  differences  that 
characterized  the  various  nationalities  that  rubbed  shoulders 
in  the  Canton  of  that  period;  stressing  the  ideals  of  social 
democracy  and  the  belief  in  education  which  Chinese  and 
Americans  still  share  in  common.  One  feels,  however, 
that  he  has  handled  the  early  missionary  impact  somewhat 
too  summarily.  This  movement  can  be  assessed  truly  only 
in  the  light  of  the  world-view  of  that  day.  It  is  possible 
that  the  missionaries  had  more  heroism  than  they  are 
credited  with;  and.  Like  most  people,  were  not  as  crude 
as  their  theology  now  makes  them  appear. 

In  a  work  so  compact  one  is,  of  course,  bound  to  find 
omissions.  There  is  no  reference  to  Van  Braam  Houckgeest 
(1739-1801)  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
American  to  go  to  Peking,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the 
only  American  to  have  performed  the  kotow.  He  resided 
at  Canton  from  175  8  to  1773,  lived  some  years  as  a  rice- 
planter  in  South  Carolina,  became  an  American  citizen 
in  1784,  and  dedicated  his  Journal  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  Embassy  to  President  George  Washington 
in  1797. 

A  year  previously  he  had  retired  to  what  he  called  his 
"Chinese  Retreat”  outside  of  Philadelphia.  He  brought 
with  him  several  native  Chinese,  and  held  for  three  months, 
in  Philadelphia,  an  exhibition  of  some  1500  Chinese  draw¬ 
ings.  Some  of  the  porcelain  which  he  presented  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Washington  is  still  in  the  White  House.  The  author, 
however,  makes  no  claim  to  “exhaust  the  subject,  but 
wishes  merely  to  "lay  a  foundation  for  future  study. 
(P.  vii.) 

Arthur  W.  Hummel. 


SUN  YAT  SEN  AGAIN 

Sun  Yat  Sen,  Liberator  of  China,  by  Henry  Bond  Res- 
tarick.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1931. 

Sun  Yat  Sen  versus  Communism,  by  Maurice  William, 
Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  1931. 

ISHOP  RESTARICK  furnishes  new  light  on  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen’s  boyhood  environment  in  Choy  Hung,  forty 
miles  from  Canton,  and  in  Honolulu,  for  by  extensive 
inquiries  among  many  who  knew  the  boy  and  youth  inti¬ 


mately  the  author  has  been  able  to  delineate  clearly  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  moulded  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
man.  The  reader  will  feel  himself  traveling  around  the 
world  with  Dr.  Sun,  and  coming  back  to  Canton  where 
so  many  untimely  revolutions  were  fomented.  One  is 
thrilled  by  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Sun’s  attempts  at  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1895,  1900,  1904,  1907,  1911,  and  the  many 
daring  escapades  in  various  disguises.  Bishop  Restarick 
handles  his  material  well,  making  a  very  distinct  and 
necessary  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  Sun  Yat 
Sen’s  real  personality,  his  emotions  and  convictions.  The 
volume  contains  a  preface  by  Prof.  Kenneth  Scott  La- 
tourette  as  well  as  a  bibliography  and  index. 

"Sun  Yat  Sen  versus  Communism,”  by  Maurice  Wil¬ 
liam  falls  into  two  distinct  portions:  first,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Sun’s  apparent  change  from  his  pro-Corn- 
munist  attitude  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1924;  second, 
proofs  to  substantiate  the  thesis  that  there  was  a  change. 
The  first  portion  consists  of  five  short  chapters  wherein 
the  author  argues  sincerely  that  Dr.  Sun,  when  he  willed 
to  the  people  of  China  a  legacy  of  liberal  democracy  rather 
than  that  of  Communism,  became  a  great  prophet  of 
Democracy,  and  upset  Russia’s  plans  for  world  revolution. 
China  therefore  deserves  the  support  of  other  democratic 
nations,  concludes  Mr.  William.  Especially  would  he  like 
to  see  a  deep  understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  which  would  prove  of  lasting  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  benefit  to  the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

The  rest,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion,  of  the  book 
appeals  mainly  to  the  interest  of  the  scholar  who  would 
like  to  study  the  proofs  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen’s  position 
on  Communism  did  change,  and  that  the  change  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Influence  derived  from  a  careful  study  by  Dr. 
Sun  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Social  Interpretation  of  His¬ 
tory,”  written  by  Maurice  William  himself.  Such  proofs 
are  set  forth  in  parallel  columns  containing  corresponding 
passages  from  the  "Social  Interpretation  of  History”  and 
the  first  two  lectures  of  "The  Principle  of  Livelihood, 
which  voice  similar  views  on  Marxian  ideas.  A  foreword 
by  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  accompanies  the  volume;  there 
is  no  bibliography,  but  a  very  complete  index  is  included. 

Rockwood  Chin. 


BAPTISTS  IN  CHINA 

Out  of  the  Storm  in  China,  by  William  B.  Lipphard. 

Philadelphia:  Judson  Press,  1932. 

KJaTHANIEL  peeper  says  that  "The  Chinese  alone 
among  great  nations  have  not  killed  in  the  name  of 
religion  ”  When  Christianity  first  came  to  Rome,  Chris¬ 
tians  were  persecuted.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Europeans 
suffered  greatly  when  church  and  state  clashed.  Chris¬ 
tianity  came  to  China  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  Though  China  has  her  own  religions,  she  is 
tolerant  to  others,  to  Christianity  because  it  had  contri¬ 
butions  to  make.  Today  there  are  nearly  one  halt 
million  Chinese  Christians.  Christianity  progressed  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  periods — the  Boxer  trouble  in  1900  and  the 
Anti-Christian  Movement  in  1922.  These  two  events 
were  acid  tests  of  Christianity  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people. 

Dr.  Lipphard’s  "Out  of  the  Storm  in  China”  is  more 
than  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  Baptist  mission  work 
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in  China  during  the  last  100  years.  It  is  a  record  typical 
of  missions  in  that  land.  It  deals  with  the  hardship  these 
missionaries  and  their  riative,  colleagues  faced  during  the  ' 
transitional  period  of  nationalism  versus  imperialism,  the 
aftermath  of  progress  when  native  Christians  shouldered 
the  responsibility  and  toiled  hand  in  hand  with  fellow 
mission  workers,  and  the  problems  of  the  Chinese  church 
of  tomorrow — secularism,  denominationalism,  finance,  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  should 
be  congratulated  that  as  early  as  1913,  it  adopted  a  pohcy 
to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  Chinese  people  and,  by  means 
of  education,  to  develop  native  leadership.  The  Board 
went  so  far  that  "Baptists  were  among  the  first  to  de¬ 
clare  publicly  their  sympathy  with  Chinese  aspirations  for 
the  abolition  of  unequal  treaties”  and  "the  goodwill  of 
these  people  (Chinese)  is  of  greater  value  and  protection 
than  a  fleet  of  gunboats.” 

Well- written,  this  book  ought  to  serve  as  necessary 
reading  in  the  study  of  missions  by  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  which  concentrate  o»  China  this  year. 

Y.  E.  Hsiao. 


WANG  LUNG  IN  PITTSBURGH 

The  Good  Earth,  dramatized  by  Owen  Davis  and  Donald 
Davis  from  the  novel  of  Pearl  S.  Buck.  Produced  by 
Theatre  Guild. 

ITTSBURGH:  If  I  had  been  asleep  and  awakened  to 
find  myself  on  the  stage  of  the  Nixon  Theatre  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  midst  of  the  performance  of  the  "Good 
Earth”  with  Alla  Nazimova  moving  against  that  reahs- 
tic  background,  I  would  have  thought  that  I  was  back 
in  China. 

The  dramatization  of  the  "Good  Earth”  to  me  seems 
to  be  a  better  piece  of  art  than  the  novel.  The  novel  has 
made  a  great  appeal  to  the  Occidentals  because  the  con¬ 
tent  of  it  is  novel  to  them,  but  to  a  Chinese  in  some  places 
it  becomes  tiresome,  such  as  the  minute  details  and  the 
over-emphasized  words  of  LAND  and  EARTH.  Of 
course  credit  must  be  given  to  Mrs.  Buck  for  the  beauty, 
the  simplicity  and  conservatism  with  which  she  so  skil¬ 
fully  handles  her  characters. 

In  addition  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity,  which  the 


dramatization  has  preserved  the  play  is  more  moving  and 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  it  has  gained  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  from-  its  audiences.  "I  love  it,”  'It  is  wonder¬ 
ful,”  "The  best  thing  that  the  Guild  has  put  on,  these 
were  some  of  the  whispered  remarks  transmitted  to  my  ears 
in  between  acts.  The  inner  conflict  of  the  characters  was 
vividly  revealed  through  its  powerful  but  simple  dialogue 
and  it  has  discarded  many  trifling  incidents  of  the  novel. 

The  scene  in  which  O  Lan  dies  and  the  scene  in  which 
the  concubine  is  received  into  Wang  Lung  s  house  are  more 
moving  than  these  happenings  in  the  novel. 

The  play  is  highly  colored  by  the  Chinese  atmosphere 
which  is  magnificently  suggested  by  the  authentic  and 
picturesque  settings  designed  by  Lee  Simonson  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  memorable  acting  of  Alla  Nazimova. 

Kwok  Ying  Fung. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  written  a  number 
of  volumes  on  China,  among  them  the  standard  ‘‘For¬ 
eign  Rights  and  Treaties  in  China.” 

T.  A.  Bisson  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  is  the  author  of  “Japan  and  Man- 
chuokuo,”  and  other  F.  P.  A.  reports. 

Dr.  J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak  is  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Ley¬ 
den  University  and  Visiting  Lecturer  at  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Kiang  Kang-hu  is  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chinese  Studies  at  McGill  University, 
and  Honorary  Consultant  in  Oriental  Languages  at 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Y.  Y.  Tsu  is  Director  of  Religious  and  Social  Work 
at  Peiping  Union  Medical  College  and  Visiting  Lec¬ 
turer  at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion.  He  was 
formerly  General  Secretary  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A. 

Chih  Meng,  Associate  Director  of  China  Institute  in 
America,  is  author  of  “China  Speaks.” 

Arthur  W.  Hummel  is  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Rockwood  Chin  is  an  honor  student  of  history  at  Yale 
University. 

Kwok  Ying  Fung  is  a  student  of  Drama  at  Duquesne 
University. 

William  Lin  Yu  Shen  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
-business  administration. 

Nathaniel  Peffer  is  the  author  of  “China:  The  Col¬ 
lapse  of  a  Civilization.” 
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PUBLICATIONS 


LIVING  ISSUES  IN  CHINA 
By  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  $1.00 

AS  IT  LOOKS  TO  YOUNG 
CHINA 

Edited  by  William  Hung,  $1.00 

THE  YOUNG 
REVOLUTIONIST 
By  Pearl  S.  Buck,  $1.50 

CHINESE  CHILDREN  OF 
WOODCUTTERS’  LAND 
(for  children  6  to  10),  85  cents 


FRIENDSHIP  PRESS 

150  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


OUT  OF  THE  STORM 
IN  CHINA 

By  W.  B.  Lipphard,  D.D. 

All  the  world  is  today  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  China.  Doctor  Dipphard 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Chinese  con¬ 
ditions  from  wide  travel  and  study 
in  the  land  as  well  as  from  his 
vantage-grround  as  a  secretary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Society.  The  book  is  authori¬ 
tative,  up-to-date,  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  experienced  writer. 
It  cannot  be  neglected  by  any 
student  of  international  politics  or 
world  Christianization. 

Cloth  $1.50 

THE  JUDSON  PRESS 

1701-1703  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
16  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 
2328  -S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
313  W.  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 
1107  McGee  Street.  Kansas  City 
439  Burke  Building,  Seattle 
223  Church  Street,  Toronto 

Order  from  Our  Nearest  House 


CHINA  YESTERDAY 
AND  TODAY 

Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  to  1932 

By  E.  T.  Williams 
(University  of  California) 

790  pages,  45  illustrations  and 
new  map.  8vo.  $4.00. 

"Indisp)ensable  in  courses  on  the 
Far  East.”  C.  E.  Martin, 
University  of  So.  California. 

• 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Go. 
393  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AUTHENTIC  CHINATOWN 

Chittatmvn  Quest,  by  Carol  Green  Wilson. 
Stanford  Univ.  Press,  Calif.,  19S1. 

Reminiscenees,  by  Huie  Kin.  San  Yu  Press, 
Peiping,  China,  1932. 


Some 

Recent 

Boo 

ks  on  C 

hina 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  furnished 
Chinatown  with  two  unforgettable  figures: 
Donaldlna  Cameron  In  San  Francisco  and 
Hule  Kin  In  New  York  City.  Both  have 
founded  Institutions  In  their  respective 
communities.  Miss  Cameron  was  the  Aus- 
trallan-born  Scottish  lass  who  saw  In  the 
Chinese  slave  girls  on  the  Pacific  coast  an 
opportunity  for  noble  service.  For  almost 
forty  shears  she  tolled  In  this  direction. 
Hule  Kin  came  to  the  United  States  an 
Immigrant  lad  and  later  founded  the  first 
Chinese  Church  in  New  Y’ork  City  which 
he  served  brilliantly  for  forty  years  before 
his  retirement  a  few  years  ago.  Miss  Cam¬ 
eron.  however,  is  the  more  fortunate  In 
having  a  biographer,  which  Mr.  Hule  needs 
if  his  full  valuable  story  Is  told,  which 
needs  to  be  told.  Both  books  shed  authen¬ 
tic  light  on  Chinese  in  America.  Because 
they  come  from  two  who  have  been  In  no 
little  way  responsible  for  the  new  and 
better  Chinatown  of  today,  they  cannot 
be  ignored  by  students. 

.4.  A.  Y. 


In  peril  of  her  life  Donaldina  Cameron 
kept  up  an  unrelenting  battle  against 
greed  and  lust.  She  broke  the  back 
of  the  traffic  in  slave  girls  in  San 
Francisco’s  Chinatown;  she  saved  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  from  shame  and 
misery.  The  story  of  her  life,  excit¬ 
ing  as  a  novel,  stirring  as  a  trumpet 
call,  is  told  for  the  first  time  in 


CHINATOWN  QUEST 

By  Carol  Green  Wilson 
$3.00  postpaid 


Stanford  University  Press 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 


CHINA:  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY.  By 
E.  T.  Williams.  Crowell,  1932. 

A  new  revised  edition  of  a  standard 
book  on  China  used  widely  in  colleges, 
brought  dorwn  to  date  to  include  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Manchurian  crisis.  Inac¬ 
curacies  in  previous  edition  corrected. 
EFFECTS  OF  CHINESE  NATIONALISM 
UPON  MANCHURIAN  RAILWAY  DE¬ 
VELOPMENTS.  1925-1931.  By  Harry  L. 
Kingman.  University  of  California  Press, 
1932. 

A  monograph  in  the  University’s  In¬ 
ternational  Relations  series.  The  study 
covers  the  period  between  the  M^y,  1925, 
Shanghai  incident  and  the  September, 
1931  Mukden  invasion. 

NATIONALISM  AND  EDUCATION  IN 
MODERN  CHINA.  By  Cyrus  H.  Peake. 
Columbia  University  Press,  1932. 

A  study  of  the  relations  of  nationalism 
to  China’s  changing  educational  system 
from  1860  to  1929,  by  a  lecturer  in  Chi¬ 
nese  history  at  Columbia  University. 
STORM  OVER  ASIA.  By  Paul  Hutchinson. 
Henry  Holt,  1932. 

The  Managing  Editor  of  Christian 
Century  analyses  recent  developments  in 
China,  Japan,  India  and  Russia. 

STRANGE  NEWS  FROM  CHINA:  A  First 
Chinese  Cookery  Book.  By  Townley  Searle. 
Alexander  Ouseley,  Ltd.,  London,  1932. 

All  about  Chinese  cafes  and  restaurants 
in  Great  Britain,  particularly  the  East 
and  West  End  of  London.  A  section  is 
devoted  to  Chinese  recipes. 

THE  CAPITAL  QUESTION  OF  CHINA.  By 
Lionel  Curtis.  Macmillan  1932. 

The  thesis  that  the  British  must  get 
down  to  facts,  citing  the  Feetham  Report 
as  “a  real  contribution  to  that  end”  is 
urged  by  a  member  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

THE  WORLD’S  DANGER  ZONE.  By  Sher¬ 
wood  Eddy.  Farrar  &  Rhinenart,  1932. 

Interpretations  by  an  eyewitness  who 
was  in  Manchuria  on  Sept.  18. 

CHINA  IN  REVOLUTION.  By  Harley  F. 
McNair.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931. 
A  brief  but  good  analysis  of  politics 
and  militarism  under  the  Republic. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  JESUS 

j(htus  Uillage 

By  Kirby  Page 

• 

The  author  examines  in  this  new  study 

THE  TALK  OF  THE 

the  kind  of  society  Jesus  lived  in  and 

TOWN  FOR  REAL 

writes  most  suggestively  of  the  relations 
between  the  society  and  the  one  we  live 

CHINESE  FOODS 

in.  He  bases  his  discussion  squarely  on 

the  words  of  Jesus,  relying  on  a  series 
of  most  interesting  and  provocative  ques- 

w 

tions  to  bridge  the  gap  of  two  thousand 

special  Chinese  Style 

years. 

Orders  for  Chinese 

Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  90c 

Students  and  Groups 

Order  through  your  bookseller  or 

• 

direct  from 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

143  West  47th  Street 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

New  York  City 

j 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  ASIA.  By  Kenneth 
Saunders.  Student  Christian  Movement, 
London,  1932. 

A  Christian  orientalist,  now  lecturing 
at  Vassar,  combines  Asiatic  cultural  his¬ 
tory  with  appreciative  sketches  of  Hu 
Shih,  Ghandi,  and  Kagawa;  with  illus¬ 
trative  readings  from  three  ancient  liter¬ 
atures. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  JAPAN  IN 
THE  FAR  EAST.  By  Vera  Micheles  Dean. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  SINO-JAPA- 
NESE  DISPUTE.  By  John  C.  de  Wilde. 

JAPAN  AND  MANCHUKUO.  By  T.  A. 
Bisson. 

RAILWAY  RIVALRIES  IN  MANCHURIA 
BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  By 
T.  A.  Bisson. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE 
LYTTON  REPORT.  By  Raymond  Leslie 
Buell. 

Five  1932  reports  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  by  members  of  its  research 
staflf  and  assistants. 

AS  IT  LOOKS  TO  YOUNG  CHINA.  Edited 
by  William  Hung.  Friendship  Press,  1932. 

An  excellent  objective  composite  pic¬ 
ture  of  modern  Chinese  society  by  several 
Christian  Chinese  professors. 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  CHINESE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC.  By  Harold  A.  Van  Dorn.  Al- 
fred  A.  Knopf,  1932. 

A  book  of  facts  and  observations  by  the 
associate  professor  of  Political  Science 
at  Rutgers  University. 

PAN  CHAO :  FOREMOST  CHINESE 
WOMAN  SCHOLAR  OF  CHINA.  By  Lee 
Nancy  Swann.  Century,  1932. 

To  be  reviewed  later, 

CHINESE  POEMS  IN  ENGLISH  RHYME. 
By  Admiral  Ts’ai  T’ing-kan.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1932. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  poems- 
of  the  Tang  period  translated  in  English 
by  a  native  of  China  who  was  Admiral 
of  the  Chinese  Fleet  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1927. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  STATE  CULT  OF  CONFUCIUS. 
By  John  K.  Shryock.  Century,  1932. 

A  historical  survey  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  state  cult  of  Confucius  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  present  time. 

ECONOMIC  RIVALRIES  IN  CHINA.  By 
Grover  Clark.  Yale  University  Press,  1932. 

Facts  and  figures  to  show  that  China 
has  progressed  in  competition  with  for¬ 
eigners  for  the  control  of  the  financial, 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the 
country. 

BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  FAR 
EAST.  By  Edith  E.  Ware.  Yale  University 
Press,  1932. 

A  study  of  Chinese  law  and  business 
practice  as  opposed  to  Western  business- 
methods  is  included  in  this  monograph. 
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Chinese  Overseas 

THIRTY  Chinese  girls,  in  that  racial 
amalgam  known  as  Hawaii,  chose 
husbands  not  Chinese  last  year ;  46  Chi¬ 
nese  boys  chose  brides  not  Chinese  in  the 
same  period.  Caucasian-Hawaiian  and 
Chinese-Hawaiian  were  their  preferences. 
While  no  Chinese  boy  married  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  five  Chinese  girls  did. 

*  *  * 

Vivian  Y.  Chow,  well-known  Aus¬ 
tralian-born  artist  and  newspaperman  on 
the  Sin  Wan  Pao,  Shanghai,  has  returned 
to  Sydney  temporarily  to  compile  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  the  truth 
of  which  he  says  has  not  been  told.  He 
fomided  “United  China  Magazine,”  which 
sheds  an  overseas  flavor  to  China  topics. 

*  *  ♦ 

^HINESE,  wanting  to  go  to  Siam,  are 
now  faced  with  a  baby  Immigration 
Act.  All  foreigners,  including  Chinese, 
must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  30  ticuls.^  To 
the  Chinese  that  totals  about  45  ticuls, 
for  they  have  to  pay  the  hotel  which 
guarantees  them  and  gets  their  papers. 

*  *  * 

An  “overseas”  bus  company  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  founded  and  financed  by  Chinese  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  one 
of  the  big  sufferers  of  the  recent  war. 
The  Cha-Pei  Chinese  Bus  Company, 
started  four  years  ago,  operated  a  fleet  of 
25  buses  and  had  150  workers  on  the 
payroll. 

*  *  * 

The  anti-Chinese  movement  in  Mexico 
is  ably  discussed  in  the  Sept.  1  issue  of 
the  International  Relations  Review, 
Shanghai,  by  J.  S.  Tow,  formerly  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Chinese  Consulate  in  New 
York  City. 

»!•  >:•  *!• 

Dr.  WALTER  G.  BEACH  of  Stanford 
University,  in  a  recent  exhaustive 

study  of  Oriental  crimes  in  California, 

showed  that  Chinatown  is  one  of  the 

cleanest  sex  spots  in  the  United  States. 
He  revealed  that  only  one-third  of  one 
per  cent  of  all  offenses  in  Chinatown 
were  immoral  ones.  But  movies  and 

stories  will  still  continue  to  paint  a  false 
picture  of  sex  and  crime  in  Chinatown, 
and  the  poor  deluded  public  will  continue 

to  swallow  the  palpable  lie. 

*  *  * 

WHERE  thinking  Chinese  formerly 
depended  on  foreign-edited  journals 
to  express  opinions  to  the  English-read- 
ing  world,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
growing  number  of  Chinese-edited  Eng¬ 
lish  language  journals  of  opinion  in 

China  is  one  of  the  significant  trends,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  intellectual  ferment  young 
China  is  undergoing. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  their  rise  and 
their  influence  are  in  large  measure  due 
either  to  Chinese  educated  abroad  or  to 
overseas-born  Chinese  who  have  returned 
to  their  Fatherland. 

Edward  Bing-shuey  Lee  who  edits  the 
Chinese  Republic  hails  from  Canada. 
Lim  Boon-keng  who  edited  the  late  Chi¬ 
nese  Nation  was  Straits-born.  C.  S. 
Kwei  who  edits  China  Critic  is  Ameri¬ 
can-educated.  Tang  Leang-li  who  edits 
People’s  Tribune  has  the  British  touch. 
The  staff  of  Canton  Truth  knows  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Chinatown.  V.  Y.  Chow,  editor  of 
United  China  Magazine,  is  Australian- 
born. 


China  in  the  Magazines 


THE  HUMAN  BODY  IN  CHINESE  ART 

Lin  Yutang,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Note  on  Chinese  and  Western 
Painting,”  in  the  Oct.  1  issue  of  The  People's  Tribune,  Shanghai,  notes  the 
absence  of  the  human  body  in  Chinese  art.  He  writes: 

The  discovery  of  the  human  body  is  today,  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  of 
western  civilization  in  China,  for  it  changes  the  whole  outlook  of  life  by  changing 
the  source  of  artistic  inspiration.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  must  be  called  a  Greek 
influence.  A  great  part  of  the  Chinese  tradition  is  humanistic  enough  without  any 
Greek  influence,  but  the  proclamation  that  the  human  body  is  beautiful  has  been  strangely 
lacking.  ... 

As  proof  of  the  Chinese  blindness  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  body,  we  may  cite 
the  fact  that  portraiture,  as  a  branch  of  Chinese  painting,  has  been  singularly  backward 
in  development.  Even  masters  in  this  line  like  Wu  Lao-Tse,  Ku  Kai-Tse  and  Chou  Shih- 
chou  failed  to  develop  it,  and  never  went  beyond  the  traditional  oral  face  and  the  willow 
waist. 

Whereas  the  Chinese  painter  symbolizes  spring  by  a  fat  and  well-shaped  partridge, 
the  western  painter  must  symbolize  it  by  a  dancing  nymph  with  a  faun  chasing  after 
her.  And  whereas  the  Chinese  painter  can  delight  in  the  fine  lines  of  a  cicada  s  wings 
and  in  the  full  limbs  of  the  cricket,  the  grasshopper  and  the  frog  and  the  Chinese 
scholar  can  daily  contemplate  such  pictures  on  his  wall  with  continual  delight,  the 
western  painter  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Henner’s  Liseur  or  Madeline. 
And  Justice,  Victory  and  Liberty  must  be  symbolized  by  a  woman.  Why  must  they 
be  symbolized  by  a  woman? 


CHINA  HOUSE  IN  LONDON 

An  editorial  in  the  summer  China  Review,  new  quarterly  edited  by  Chi¬ 
nese  in  London,  tells  of  the  new  project  to  establish  a  China  House  in  London 
to  serve  Chinese  students  as  a  social  and  business  center. 

The  Universities’  China  Committee,  to  which  £200,000  was  granted  from  the  re¬ 
turned  portion  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  to  Great  Britain  has  voted  an  adequate  sum  to 
rent  a  house  for  the  purpose  and  it  will  be  called  the  China  House.  There  is  still  a 
proposal  for  the  building  of  a  teal  Chinese  China  House.  The  promotion  of  cultural 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  China — this  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  committee 
cannot  be  better  pursued  than  this  link  through  the  youthful  student  world. 

The  editorial  further  states  that  the  adviser  to  Chinese  students,  H.  T. 
Silcock,  the  Chinese  Society,  Central  Union  of  Chinese  Students,  and  possibly 
the  Chinese  consulate  which  has  charge  of  educational  matters  in  England, 
will  all  have  offices  in  the  new  building. 


NEW  PARADISE  ON  EARTH 

E.  Stanley  Jones,  Methodist  missionary  in  India,  now  conducting  meet¬ 
ings  in  China,  in  an  article  in  Christian  Century  for  Oct.  19  on  "What  I 
Saw  in  Manchuria,”  writes: 

There  are  signs  up  in  Manchuria  for  propaganda  purposes:  "Welcome  to  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  the  new  Manchukuo.’’  They  depict  Chinese  entering  with  enthusiasm  into  this 
new  heavenly  paradise.  I  saw  no  signs  of  paradise.  If  this  is  paradise  then  most  of  the 
people  will  ask  for  the  other  place  as  relief. 

Another  sign  says;  "Welcome  to  the  new-born  state  of  Manchukuo  and  help  her  to 
take  her  place  among  the  family  of  nations.”  But  everyone  knows  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  carrying  this  out.  Japan  rules  and  intends  to  rule.  At  least  the  present 

signs  point  to  it.  .  .  ,  j  j  i, 

"The  Japanese  flag  flies  over  the  administration  building  in  Mukden  and  not  the 
Manchukuo  flag.  The  fact  is  that  I  did  not  see  a  Manchukuo  flag  in  Manchuria  except 
on  one  of  these  propaganda  posters.  All  the  flags  were  Japanese. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 

Dr.  David  L.  Crawford,  head  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  in  an  article 
on  "Universities  of  China”  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Chinese  Educational 
Review,  made  four  telling  points  regarding  higher  education  in  China. 

First,  higher  education  in  China  is  surprisingly  well  developed.  The  West  ought 
to  know  more  about  this.  Among  the  outstanding  universities  are  Tsing  Hua,  Yenching, 
Nanking,  Ginling. 

Second,  students  take  themselves  too  seriously  and  their  work  not  seriously  enough 
In  their  youthful  enthusiasm  they  spend  their  energy  on  intrigues  and  activities  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  real  higher  education. 
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Third,  politics  lay  too  heavy  a  hand  on  the  running  gear  of  the  universities — espe¬ 
cially  the  government  institutions.  Jt  is  a  great  handicap  when  the  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  and  even  the  teaching  staff  to' some  Extent  are  changed  every  time  a  new  political 
regime  comes  into  power. 

Fourth,  foreign  influence  dominates  too  much  higher  education  in  China.  It  is  true 
that  many  foreign  educators  in  China  are  filled  with  zeal  and '  are  trying  to  develop 
what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  best  for  China,  but  in  most  cases  the  results  are 
not  Chinese. 

Dr.  Crawford  lauded  the  tendency  to  specialize.  He  felt  that  Chiao  Tung  ought 
to  be  the  engineering  college  of  China,  Tsing  Hua  the  university  for  the  study  of  arts 
and  sciences,  Nanking  the  base  for  agricultural  education,  Peking  Union  the  medical 
college  of  the  country. 


A  JAPANESE-SOVIET  DEAL? 

Louis  Fischer,  one  of  the  three  honest  and  acceptable  American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Moscow,  in  the  Nov.  2  issue  of  the  Nation,  writes  of  a  "Soviet- 
Japanese  Deal  Against  America?”  He  says: — 

Political  sobriety  in  Tokio,  the  theory  goes,  coupled  with  Moscow's  natural  desire 
for  peace,  has  produced  an  agreement  between  two  nations  most  interested  in  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  This  alleged  Soviet-Japanese  understanding  provided,  according  to  many  foreign 
newspapers,  that  the  Russians  should  concede  Manchuria  to  Japan  and  the  Japanese  should 
concede  outer  Mongolia  to  Russia.  Another  version  suggested,  instead,  that  Moscow  would 
open  outer  Mongolia  to  privileged  trade. 


Mr.  Fischer  reports  that  Moscow  already  maintains  de  facto  relations  with 
Manchukuo. 

There  are  Soviet  consuls  in  Manchuria  and  Manchurian  consuls  in  Siberia.  This 
exchange  was  imperative  because  Soviet  Russia  has  thousands  of  citizens  and  high  officials 
and  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway  on  Manchurian  soil,  and  in  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  that  country  they  need  daily  protection. 

If  a  Soviet-Japanese  agreement  is  achieved,  American  Far  Eastern  interests  would 
suffer,  for  it  has  always  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  Japan 
from  buttressing  her  power  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 


HEARST  ON  FAR  EAST 

Despite  President-elect  Roosevelt’s  supporters  like  Newton  D.  Baker,  the 
opinion  is  still  rife  that  his  foreign  policy  will  be  influenced  considerably  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  The  Hearst  press,  which  has  often  ridiculed  the 
Stimson  doctrine  of  non-recognition,  re-asserted  Mr.  Hearst’s  attitude  in  an 
election  eve  editorial  in  the  New  York  American  thus: 

Mr.  Hearst’s  objection  to  the  Kellogg  pact  is  that  it  means  nothing,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Chino-Japanese  conflict,  unless  it  is  supported  by  force  of  arms,  and  if  it  is 
supported  by  arms,  it  becomes,  not  a  peace  pact,  but  a  war  pact.  Mr.  Hearst  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  peace,  but  primarily  of  peace  for  America. 

Mr.  Hearst  urges  that  America  stay  out  of  the  World  War  and  received  much  op¬ 
position  to  that.  Mr.  Hearst  now  urges  that  America  stay  out  of  all  war  pacts,  or 
security  pacts,  or  war  commitments  of  any  kind,  or  foreign  entanglements  of  any  kind, 
in  order  that  peace  and  prosperity  and  happiness  may  prevail  in  our  dear  country. 


CHINA  AT  CHICAGO  CENTENNIAL 

China’s  silk,  tea,  porcelain  and  rug  industries  will  be  emphasized  in  the 
China  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming  Chicago  Exposition,  according  to  Ho  Ping- 
yin  in  an  article  on  "The  Chicago  Exhibition  and  China’s  Participation”  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Chinese  Economic  Jottrnal: 

China  unhesitatingly  decided  to  take  part  in  the  Exhibition  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  United  States  and  China  are  both  Pacific  powers,  and  have  always  maintained  to¬ 
wards  each  other  the  most  cordial  relationships.  Since  the  U.  S.  is  celebrating  the 
Centennial  of  Chicago,  China  will  exert  her  utmost  to  contribute  her  share  and  help 
make  the  celebration  a  phenomenal  success. 

Secondly,  in  spite  of  continual  civil  strife  and  foreign  aggression  constantly  ravaging 
the  country,  China  has  made,  by  means  of  Western  sciences,  great  improvements  in  the 
field  of  industry,  commerce,  communications,  education  and  arts.  Though  such  progress 
made  by  China,  when  compared  with  Europe  and  America,  are  in  fact  slow,  none-the- 
less  they  represent  China’s  surprising  advance  towards  greater  Nationhood  and  hence 
should  be  made  known  to  all  the  world. 


Interestins  Articles 


M.  GOONG,  in  an  interesting  ar- 
^  ■  tide  on  “The  Romance  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Ballad,”  in  The  Chinese  Nation,  says 
that  in  China  the  hen-pecked  husband  is 
the  most  universal  source  of  fun.  Many 
Chinese  stories  are  told  with  this  as  the 
center  of  mirth  and  a  good  bit  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  written  around  the  subject,  he 
said. 

♦  5|C  * 


Liu  Chang-chun,  China’s  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  recent  Olympic  gamcL, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Eastern  Times,  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  big  obstacles  to  prog¬ 
ress  in  China’s  athletics  is  lack  of  “post¬ 
graduate”  facilities  for  graduated  athletes. 
In  Finland  and  America,  he  said,  there 
is  no  such  lack. 

*  *  * 

ALCHEMY,  the  “science”  which 
sought  to  turn  stone  into  gold  and 
ensure  perpetual  youth,  did  not  originate 
in  the  West  as  is  generally  believed,  but 
in  China,  according  to  Dr.  Tenney  L. 
Davis  and  Lu-chiang  Wu  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It 
flourished  in  China  as  early  as  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  the  two  authorities  say. 

* 

A  unique  building  at  the  coming  Chi¬ 
cago  Fair  will  be  the  Golden  Pavilion, 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Holy  Lama 
temple  built  by  Emperor  Chien-lung  in 
Jehol.  The  structure,  composed  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  parts  fashioned  in  China  and 
taken  to  Chicago,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Chinese  architecture.  It  was  described 
recently  by  Sven  Hedin,  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine. 

♦  *  ♦ 

P.AUL  HUTCHINSON,  in  an  article 
entitled  “Storm  Over  Asia,”  in  the 
Nov.  Forum,  concludes  that  nothing  can 
happen  in  the  Far  East,  not  even  the 
shutting  of  the  Open  Door,  to  justify 
America  going  to  war  over  there.  He 
feels  that  the  Lytton  Report  will  be  of 
little  effect,  because  the  League  will  not 
take  ‘"drastic  action  to  enforce  its  recom¬ 
mendations  or  deal  with  Japan  as  a  recal¬ 
citrant  state.” 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  year,  4,537  Chinese 
bade  goodbye  to  United  States,  while 
only  951  entered  San  Francisco,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  M.  Martin  in  an  article  on 
“Chinatown”  in  the  Nov.  9  issue  of  Com¬ 
monweal.  The  author,  a  Catholic  priest, 
knows  Chinatown  lots  better  than  the 
ordinary  writer,  but  he  missed  when  he 
said  that  unescorted  American  women  are 
unseen  in  New  York’s  Mott  Street.  The 
Paulists  maintain  a  flourishing  mission  in 
the  San  Francisco  quarter. 

*  *  ♦ 

To  Japan’s  plea  that  Manchuria  is  her 
“life-line”  because  of  her  tremendous 
sacrifices  of  life  and  money.  Lord  Lyt¬ 
ton,  in  an  article  in  the  Oct.  29  issue  of 
the  London  Spectator,  reminded  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Foreign  Minister  who  told  him  so 
— that  ‘‘there  was  one  thing  for  which 
other  nations  had  made  even  greater  sac¬ 
rifices,  which  they  valued  as  highly  and 
which  they  were  equally  determined  to 
defend,  and  that  was  the  organization  of 
collective  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  peace.” 


Eighteen 


November-December, 


Men  and  Events 

KJEWTON  D.  BAKER,  pro-Leaguer, 
ex-war  secretary,  unemployment  mo- 
bilizer,  Wickersham  Committee-man,  suc¬ 
ceeded  “born-in- Japan”  Jerome  D.  Greene 
as  American  head  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.  Banker  Greene  who 
accepts  the  Woodrow  Wilson  chair  at 
University  College  of  Wales  remains  in¬ 
ternational  head.  Mr.  Baker,  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Lowell  of  Harvard  once  asked  Mr. 
Hoover  to  boycott  Japan  if  League  does. 
Mr.  Greene  was  anti-boycott. 

*  4: 

The  Chinese  delegation  shouldering 
China’s  burdens  at  the  League  Asserribly, 
whose  council  started  Nov.  21  to  pass 
on  the  Lytton  Report,  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Minister  at 
Paris.  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  Chinese  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Washington,  Dr.  Quo  Tai-chi, 
Chinese  Minister  at  London,  Prof. 
Shuhsi  Hsu,  and  other  experts  help  pre¬ 
sent  China’s  side.  Dr.  Alfred  Sze,  who 
represented  China  at  the  League  when 
the  Manchurian  hostilities  first  broke,  is 
acting  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington, 
which  is  very  important  now  in  view  of 
the  thorough  changes  in  both  Congress 
and  White  House  as  a  result  of  the 
Democratic  landslide. 

*  *  J(c 

THE  special  trade  mission  to  the  United 
*  States,  headed  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung, 
Minister  of  Industries,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Ambassador  Hotel,  New 
York,  has  been  kept  busy  at  public  func¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Kung  took  part  in  an  Oct. 
10  celebration  at  City  Hall,  placed  a 
wreath  on  President  Roosevelt’s  tomb  at 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  L,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  Foreign  Policy  Association  luncheon, 
and  spoke  on  several  occasions  before 
Chinese  student  and  American  groups. 
Mrs.  Kung,  M.  Tchou,  Jabin  Hsu  are 
other  members  of  the  party. 

>S- 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  on 
Sept.  30  offered  to  defend  in  court  any 
foreign  student  ordered  deported  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  new  ruling  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  banning  working  foreign 
students.  The  Union  holds  that  “the 
ruling  is  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
foreign  students  as  already  established  by 
court  decisions.  It  is  ex  post  facto  law, 
applying  to  students  who  have  already 
come  to  the  United  States  on  a  different 
understanding.” 

*  *  * 

THE  two-year  old  Laymen’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Inquiry  turned  in  its  far-reach¬ 
ing  report  on  Oriental  missions.  It  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  they  are  an  expression  of 
goodwill,  they  must  live,  not  die — but  only 
on  one  condition,  they  must  change.  That 
change  calls  for  “planned  economy.” 
Such  men  as  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Vice- 
President  Woodward  of  University  of 
Chicago,  President  Barbour  of  Brown 
make  this  brilliant  study  significant. 


We  thank  our  readers  for  respond¬ 
ing  to  our  call  for  subscriptions. 
However,  a  great  many  were  not 
heard  from.  Those  who  have  not 
sent  in  either  a  subscription  to  the 
bulletin  or  a  contribution  to  the 
Association,  and  w’ould  still  like  to 
receive  the  publication  are  kindly  re- 
quest-ed  to  notify  us  to  this  effect. 


Tides  in  Changing  China 


Educational  System 
Undergoing  Changes 

Some  drastic  changes  in  the  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  National  Governrnent 
Universities,  recommended  by  Dr.  Chu 
Chia-hua,  Minister  of  Education,  were 
adopted  last  summer. 

It  included  the  closing  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Normal  University  at  Peiping 
and  four  of  the  colleges  of  the  Peiping 
National  University,  leaving  only  the 
colleges  of  Agriculture,  Engineering 
and  Medicine  at  the  latter  institution. 
The  College  of  Education  at  Chinan 
University,  Shanghai,  was  changed  in¬ 
to  an  educational  department  of  the 
College  of  Arts. 

The  Commerce  and  Medical  colleges 
of  Central  University  located  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  are  now  known  independently  as 
the  Shanghai  Medical  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Shanghai  National  Col¬ 
lege  of  Medicine. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Now  Possible  to 
Listen-in  on  China 

The  modernization  of  China’s  radio 
communication  grows  apace.  She  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  Marconi 
Wireless  Co.  for  an  up-to-date  and 
highly  specialised  Beam  Radio  station 
equipment  to  bring  her  international 
short-wave  radio  telegraphic  and  radio 
telephony  services  to  higher  efficiency. 
She  has  contracted  with  Mackay  Radio 
for  the  installation  of  international  long 
distance  telephone  service  and  wireless 
traffic  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  This  will  bring  her  radio  ser¬ 
vice  on  par  with  the  West. 

So  it  was  not  unusual  when  this  au¬ 
tumn  Nanking  began  regular  radio  news 
broadcasts  from  its  new  Central  Radio 
Broadcasting  station,  the  largest  in  Asia 
and  third  largest  in  the  world.  With  a 
radius  of  3,000  miles,  these  broadcasts 
reach  America,  and  Chinese  legations  and 
consulates  have  been  instructed  to  listen- 
in. 

*  *  * 

Youth  Turns  to 
Aviation  for  Career 

China  is  today  one  of  the  biggest 
markets  for  airplanes.  Not  since  the 
first  airplane  landed  in  China  in  1909 
has  the  nation  been  so  air-minded.  The 
youth  looks  airwards.  A  new  school 
has  been  opened  in  Hangchow  where 
14  American  aviators  are  engaged  as 
instructors.  Its  bulletins  say  that  it 
was  organized  primarily  to  train  avi¬ 
ators  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
present  air  mood,  which  has  extended 
abroad,  is  given  impetus  by  the  national 
slogan.  “Salvation  of  the  countrv 
through  the  development  of  aviation.” 


Movement  to  Modernize 
Chinese  Drama  On 

Dr.  Hu  Shih,  Chinese  philosopher,  is 
leading  a  new  movement  in  Peiping  to 
modernize  Chinese  plays  and  drama. 
He  urges  the  abolition  of  traditional 
singing,  boxing,  fencing,  acrobatics  and 
abstract  acting  in  general.  He  favors 
Western  stage  technique.  Opponents 
contend  that  singing  and  dancing  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Chinese  type  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  made  foreign  operas 
popular. 

*  ♦  * 

International  Goodwill 
Idea  Crows  in  Cities 

The  International  Club  of  Nanking  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  erect  a  handsome  new 
(building  for  the  promotion  of  international 
goodwill  between  Chinese  and  foreign 
residents.  The  Club,  founded  three  years 
ago,  has  been  an  emphatic  success,  and 
its  directors  have  assured  the  financing 
of  a  more  commodious  structure  where 
Chinese  and  foreigners  in  the  Nation’s 
capital  may  find  joint  recreation  and 
amusement.  Plans  include  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  orchestra  to  render 
nightly  concerts.  The  International  Club 
movement  has  been  making  steady  head¬ 
way  in  other  Chinese  cities. 

*  *  ♦ 

Made-in  China  Talkies 
Increase  in  Shanghai 

Shanghai  is  fast  becoming  a  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  sound  pictures. 
The  various  silent  companies  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  add  sound  to  their  repertoire, 
and  already  one.  Unique  Film,  is 
equipped  for  producing  one  talkie  a 

month.  The  Star  Company,  which 

turned  out  90  silents  last  year,  recently 

released  “Life’s  Comedy,”  adapted 
from  an  ancient  Chinese  stage  play, 
“Yesterday  at  Peking,”  picturesque  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  ancient  capital,  and  “Happy 
Star,”  a  musical  revue. 

♦  ♦  * 

Democracy  in  China 
Applied  in  3  Provinces 

The  introduction  of  a  genuine  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  in  China  is 
now  being  applied  for  the  first  time  in 
Shantung,  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu  prov¬ 
inces  where  the  central  government  has 
full  control.  Last  March  the  National 
Conference  at  Loyang  approved  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  local  autonomy,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Ministry  of  Interior  has 
recently  appointed  special  commissioners 
to  instruct  local  officials  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  The  system  calls  for 
local  elections  in  which  all  literate  per¬ 
sons  may  vote.  As  literacy  increases,  the 
franchise  will  be  extended  When  local 
autonomy  is  well  established,  anTwint- 
ments  of  local  officials  by  central  and 
provincial  governments  will  be  abolished. 


Ninetgi  n 


The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


World  Cooperation  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A. 

By  Y.  E.  HSIAO 


This  is  the  second  installment  of  the 
general  secretarv’s  annual  report  of 
the  C.  S.  C.  A.  for  1931-1932. 

The  C.  S.  C.  a.,  during  the  past  year, 
has  shown  dose  cooperation  with  other 
organizations  of  similar  interests  by  send¬ 
ing  delegates.  Here  are  some  conferences 
in  which  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  took  an  active 
part  during  the  past  year : 

1.  World  Conference  of  Young  Men’s 
Assembly :  On  July  27  to  August  2, 
1931,  this  conference  was  held  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  sent  15  dele¬ 
gates  who  constituted  one-half  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Chinese  delegation.  They  met  young 
men  of  other  countries  and  discussed  with 
them  problems  concerning  the  Youth 
movement  throughout  the  world. 

2.  World  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention: 
Directly  after  the  Toronto  Conference, 
delegates  from  more  than  fifty  nations 
gathered  at  Cleveland,  O.,  to  discuss  the 
World  Y.  M.  C.  A.  problems.  Eighteen 
C.  S.  C.  A.  officers  and  members  with 
other  17  men  from  China,  formed  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  the  World  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Convention  on  August  4-9  inclusive. 
They  participated  at  various  discussion 
groups  and  showed  keen  interest  in  the 
Christian  spirit  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion. 

3.  I.  S.  S.  Conference :  For  the  first 
time  the  10th  International  Student  Ser¬ 
vice  Conference  was  held  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  9,  1931.  Misses 
Chi-Yi  Chen  and  Nellie  Lee  of  Mt.  Hol¬ 
yoke  College  and  myself  representing  the 
C.  S.  C.  A.  were  requested  by  the  China 
Committee  of  the  I.  S.  S.  to  attend  this 
conference.  Self-help  projects  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries  were  discussed.  Some  def¬ 
inite  plans  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
I.  S.  S.  program  in  China. 

4.  Y.  V.  M.  Convention:  The  11th 
Quandrennial  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  Convention  was  held  at  Buffalo  on 
Dec.  31  to  Jan.  3.  Some  thirty  students 
representing  C.  S.  C.  A.  attended  this 
important  gathering  and  participated  in 
the  various  discussions  on  the  central 
theme  “The  Christian  Mission  in  the 
World  Today.”  This  convention  helped 
Chinese  delegates  to  realize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  Christian  leaders,  and  how 
they  could  help  to  build  a  stronger  Chris¬ 
tian  movement  in  China. 

5.  Oriental  Students’  Christian  Con¬ 
ference:  Twenty  members  of  the  C.  S. 
C.  A.  attended  the  Oriental  Students’ 
Christian  Conference  held  at  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City,  March  24,  1932. 
Ways  in  which  Mission  Boards  and  Ori¬ 
ental  Christian  students  can  be  mutually 
helpful  were  discussed  and  mapped  out. 

6.  Summer  Conferences  :  Quite  a  few 
Chinese  students  attended  Summer  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conferences  after 
the  close  of  the  colleges.  Noted  for 
Christian  fellowship,  these  conferences 
were  so  arranged  to  strengthen  the  so¬ 
cial,  physical,  intellectual  and  religious 
.side  in  the  life  of  students. 


Financial  Campaign 

The  depression  hit  the  Association’s 
financial  campaign  last  year.  Our  Board 
set  a  budget  of  $5,050,  but  so  far  only 
$2,363.43  was  raised  through  the  loyal 
support  of  local  groups,  members  and 
friends.  With  less  than  half  of  our 
budget,  the  Association  economized 
strictly  and  succeeded  in  pulling  over  its 
fiscal  year  without  deficit.  Miss  S.  S. 
Djang  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  with  her 
associates  sent  in  the  highest  amount  of 
any  local  groups.  The  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  wish  to  express  hearty  thanks 
to  members  and  friends  for  their  loyal 
support  during  so  hard  a  year. 

Field  Work 

Unlike  the  work  of  the  traveling  sales¬ 
man,  the  General  Secretary’s  visit  to 
various  cities  is  to  quicken  and  intensify 
the  work  of  local  units,  to  help  solve  stu¬ 
dent’s  problems,  to  interview  professors, 
business  leaders  and  interested  friends,  to 
nrake  contacts  on  behalf  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  deliver  addresses  on  China 
and  other  interesting  topics  to  variou  ■ 
audiences.  For  the  past  year  the  General 
Secretary  visited  some  60  colleges,  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  20  states  in  the  Union, 
passed  through  4  countries,  including 
China  and  Japan,  and  traveled  over  22,- 
000  miles.  His  visit  can  be  divided  into 
three  parts : 

1.  Eastern  States:  Various  visits 
have  been  made  by  me  in  the  interest 
of  organization  and  reorganization  of  lo¬ 
cal  units  in  Eastern  colleges.  In  some 
places  two  or  three  visits  were  necessary. 
Among  incidents  of  my  visit,  I  recall 
especially  the  Yale-Harvard  game,  the 
60th  Anniversary  celebration  of  Yung 
Wing,  the  first  Chinese  student,  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash¬ 
ington  where  Chinese  Ph.D.  aspirants 
hang  out.  Columbia  is  still  the  largest 
Chinese  student  center,  Cornell  still  at¬ 
tracts  engineers.  Wellesley  had  only  two 
Chinese  girls. 

2.  Visit  to  China:  On  account  of 
family  reasons,  I  left  this  country  for 
China  in  the  middle  of  January.  On  my 
way  to  the  Coast,  I  visited  Cleveland, 
had  a  delicious  dinner  with  Ann  Arbor 
unit,  saw  the  Chicago  group  reorganized, 
discovered  some  Chinese  students  in  Den¬ 
ver,  made  arrangements  for  lectures  at 
Portland,  and  finally  met  the  Chinese 
Students’  Club  at  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Seattle.  I  boarded  S.  S.  Empress 
of  Russia  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  for  China, 
and  called  on  my  friends  at  Honolulu  anJ 
Japanese  ports. 

On  landing  at  Shanghai,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  at  Japan’s  undeclared  war  at 
Chapei.  Bombardment  from  the  air  was 
frequent,  flames  were  visible  from  towers 
at  a  distance,  noise  of  guns  kept  people 
awake  at  nights.  Refugees  flocked  into 
the  International  Settlement — Shanghai 
was  very  tense,  rumors  running  wild. 
For  34  days  the  famous  19th  Route  Army 
blocked  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
troops. 

I  had  the  novel  experience  of  being 


The  secretary  with  memberettes  at 
Portland,  Ore. 


mistaken  in  my  hometown,  Hangchow, 
where  Japanese  planes  were  quite  com¬ 
mon.  I  returned  to  Shanghai,  where  I 
met  a  number  of  old  friends,  especially 
those  recently  returned  from  the  States. 
Due  to  poor  transportation  resulting  from 
the  war,  I  traveled  by  airplane  from 
Shanghai  to  Nanking ;  arriving  at  the 
Capital  in  less  than  two  hours — a  speed 
record!  Nanking  is  reborn:  I  couldn’t 
recognize  it  with  its  clean  and  nice  high¬ 
ways,  new  buildings,  modern  offices,  pub¬ 
lic  parks,  the  Sun  Yat-Sen  Mausoleum. 
I  interviewed  Madame  and  President 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  told  of  the  work 
of  the  Association.  After  returning  to 
Shanghai,  I  called  on  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung. 
former  Minister  of  Industries ;  Dr.  C.  T. 
Wang,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  first  General  Secretary  of 
the  C.  S.  C.  A.  more  than  20  years  ago 
Dr.  C.  Y.  Cheng,  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Christian  Council,  who  was 
then  ill  at  his  home.  Dr.  Cheng  told 
me  that  the  Anti-Christian  Movement  in 
China  has  disappeared  and  the  Council’s 
Five  Year  Plan  is  progressing  rapidly. 
At  that  time,  the  Lytton  Commission  sent 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
was  in  Shanghai.  The  General  Secretary 
took  this  opportunity  to  interview  Lord 
Lytton  on  the  controversies  of  China  and 
Japan.  Before  my  departure,  the  Shang¬ 
hai  members  of  the  C.  S.  C,  A.  or  Shang¬ 
hai  Alumni  had  a  farewell  party  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Loo-Yee  How,  former 
leader  of  Oberlin  unit.  A  dozen  old 
friends  get  together  to  renew  our  fellow¬ 
ship. 

{To  Be  Continued) 

• 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 
1931-1932 

EXPENDITURES 
Chinese  Christian  Student.  .$1,296.08 

Field  Work  .  921.29 

Annual  Meeting  of  Central 

Executive  Board  .  163.33 

Postage,  Office  Supplies, 

Mimeograph,  etc .  80.46 

Departmental  Expenses  .  .  .  36.22 

Financial  Campaign  Ex¬ 
penses  .  77.87 

Emergency  Loan  Fund....  140.00 

Miscellaneous  .  93.67 

Balance  for  Next  Year  (in 

Bank)  .  886.38 

-  $3,695.30 

INCOME 

Balance  . .$1,330.74 

Contributions  and  Sub¬ 
scriptions  .  2,363.43 

Interest  .  1.13 

- $3,695.30 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  L.  C.  KUNG, 

Treasurer,  1931-32. 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)  SIAO-SUNG  DJANG, 

Official  Auditor. 

August  28,  1932 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Twenty 


November-December,  1932 


THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS: 

IF  these  days  of  depression  teach  us  nothing  else,  at  least  they 
make  us  aware  of  the  fact  that  human  enterprise  rests  on 
cooperation.  Without  cooperation,  nothing  is  possible.  With 

cooperation,  nothing  is  impossible.  _  .  -r 

The  word  cooperation  does  not  lose  its  significance  in  our 
C.  S.  C.  A.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  shown  in  our  past 
history.  The  president  sincerely  wishes  that  each  member  of  the 
C.  S.  C.  A.  still  continue  to  show  this  spirit  in  carrying  out  the 
program  of  activities  in  the  local  unit,  in  the  departmental  area, 
and  with  the  Executive  Board,  as  well  as  the  head  office  in  New 

York.  ,11- 

Last,  but  not  least,  each  member  as  well  as  each  local  unit 

should  try  his  or  her  best  to  carry  out  the  ideals  that  the  C.  S.  C. 
A.  strive  for  by  actual  work  shown  both  in  group  and  in  person. 

Luther  C.  S.  Shao. 


The  Central  Executive 
Board  Meeting 

.  . .  By  Y.  LANG  WONG 

Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  enchanting  and  romantic  Falls  was 
held  the  24th  Annual  Central  Board  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chinese  Students’  Christian 
Association  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  from 
Aug.  26th  to  29th,  1932. 

Those  present  included:  Luther  C.  S. 
Shae,  president ;  Y.  E.  Hsiao,  general 
secretary;  Arthur  A.  Young,  editor-in- 
chief;  Miss  Siao-sung  Djang,  2nd  vice- 
president  ;  Miss  Chi-yi  Chen,  treasurer ; 
Stephen  Chang,  memiber-at-large ;  Y. 
Lang  Wong,  secretary. 

Many  important  problems  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  our  units  and  members  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  sessions,  and  many  proposals 
and  suggestions  were  submitted  to  the 
Board  for  decision.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  resume  of  the  activities  outlined  for 
the  school  year  1932-3. 

What  should  a  local  unit  constitute  in 
its  program  of  activities?  The  Board 
decided  to  incorporate  the  following 
items,  so  that  each  unit  may  present  a 
schedule  interesting  and  beneficial  to  all 
its  members : 

1.  Discussion  groups  on  subjects  of 
common  interest. 

2.  Religious  activities  in  the  form  of 
retreats,  musicales,  studying  of  inspira¬ 
tional  literature  and  the  Life  and  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus. 

3.  Social  activities  such  as  outings, 
games,  house  parties. 

4.  Addresses  to  church  clubs,  organ¬ 
izations,  by  qualified  speakers. 

5.  Study  groups  on  currently  popular 
books  on  China. 

6.  Celebration  of  national  and  re¬ 
ligious  holidays  and  festivals  such  as  na¬ 
tional  ones  of  May  9,  Oct.  10,  Jan.  1  and 
religious  ones  of  Christmas  and  Easter. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Christian  Student  is  the  only  Chinese 
student  monthly  published  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  the  question  of  whether  its  name 
be  changed  and  its  character  broadened 
was  again  raised.  But  after  much  en¬ 
thusiastic  debating  pro  and  con,  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  was  voted  down.  However, 
the  Editor-in-chief  was  empowered  to 
widen  its  scope  when  necessary. 

Since  numerous  students,  have,  in  the 
past  traveled  through  Europe  on  their 
way  to  China,  an  organized  tour  via 
London,  Paris,  Geneva,  Berlin,  Vienna 
was  proposed.  The  summer  of  1933  will 
see  the  inauguration  of  such  a  tour  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  returning  students 
have  this  intention.  More  data  on  this 
subject  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

In  connection  with  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
position  to  be  held  next  year  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  a  special  publication  “Chinese 
in  America,  June,  1933’’  be  issued.  Such 
a  volume  would  serve  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of 
China  and  America  and  also  to  interpret 
China  to  Americans.  Mr.  A.  A.  Young, 
who  is  to  be  its  editor-in-charge,  was 
given  full  administrative  authority  over 


New  Ban  Against 
Working  Foreign  Students 

William  M.  Doak,  Secretary  of  Lalwr, 
ruled  on  Sept.  1,  that  working 
students  on  a  non-quota  basis  are  hable 
to  arrest  and  deportation.^  Originally 
this  meant  work  of  any  kind,  but  pro¬ 
tests  resulted  in  relentment  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  students  who  entered  before 
Aug.  1  to  exchange  services  for  room, 
board  or  tuition  as  long  as  no  inoney  is 
received.  The  ruling  does  not  interfere 
with  courses  where  practical  work  neces¬ 
sitating  pay  is  required. 

Thelegality  of  the  original  ban  is  ques¬ 
tioned.  Many  well-known  edurators  have 
protested,  among  whom  are  Williaro  M. 
Cooper,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  E^ca- 
tion.  President  Butler  of  Columbia,  Pres 
McCracken  of  Vassar,  Dean  _  Gauss  of 
Princeton.  The  Dsily  Cornellis-n  sought 
aid  of  other  campus  editors  to  fight  the 
ruling,  while  students  at  Columbia  held 
a  protest  parade.  Such  bodies  as  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn,  of  Univ.  Womp,  Institute  of 
International  Education  will  seek  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Congress  to  transfer  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  administration  to  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

The  ruling  is  part  of  the  tightening  up 
of  immigration  restrictio'ns  to  protect 
American  labor  from  foreign  competition, 
and  is  specifically  defended  on  the  ground 
that  many  American  students  are  finding 
it  hard  to  pay  their  college  way  and  de¬ 
serve  all  the  jobs  available.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  educational  protests  is  that  it 
hurts  more  than  it  helps  and  is  an  un¬ 
called-for  blow  at  cultural  goodwill. 


this  publication,  and  the  Association  is  to 
assume  no  financial  responsibility. 

It  was  suggested  that  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  the  local  units  discuss  such  ton¬ 
ics  as  internationalism,  nationalism,  com¬ 
munism,  war,  and  frame  their  own  atti¬ 
tudes  on  these  questions.  A  committee 
composed  of  Luther  C.  S.  Shao,  Miss 
Djang  and  Miss  Chen  with  Miss  Djang 
as  chairman  was  selected  to  formulate  an 
attitude  toward  Japan’s  policy  m  Man¬ 
churia.  This  is  to  become  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  official  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  Sino-Japanese  Manchuria  im¬ 
broglio. 


First  Conference  of 
World  Council  of  Youth 

The  World  Council  of  Youth,  meeting 
after  the  close  of  the  Olympics,  held  its 
initial  conference  on  the  campus  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  Over 
200  delegates  attended.  The  Americans 
led  in  number,  Chinese  next  with  16,  Jap¬ 
anese  10  and  Mexico  5.  Other  national¬ 
ities  included  Russian,  German,  Polish, 
Korean,  Filipino,  Syrian.  Indian,  Swed¬ 
ish,  English,  French,  American  Negro 
and  others. 

Its  aim  was  world  understanding 
through  the  activities  of  Youth.  To  this 
end,  a  degree  of  success  was  achieved. 
Plans  were  laid  for  regional  conferences 
and  the  next  World  Council  of  Youth 
which  meets  1936  in  Berlin  after  the 
Olympic  Games. 

Were  it  not  for  the  arriving  students 
from  Yenching  and  Shanghai  who  tarried 
here,  China  would  only  have  had  four 
representatives.  Five  came  from  Japan 
as  official  delegates.  One  was  Eijia  Tan- 
abe,  oratorical  contest  winner  in  Japan. 
He  gave  one  of  the  opening  speeches,  de¬ 
voted  to  Japan’s  defense  in  Manchuria. 
It  split  the  delegates. 

On  the  closing  day,  Chingwah  Lee  of 
the  San  Francisco  “Y”  spoke  in  defense 
of  China.  He  was  highly  successful.  He 
brought  many  rounds  of  spontaneous  ap¬ 
plause.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  the 
able  representative  group  of  students  from 
China  who  impressed  the  conference 
members  with  their  ability  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

J.  Norman  Wong  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Education  and 
George  K.  T.  Wu,  who  goes  to  U.  S.  C. 
for  graduate  work  in  sociology,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sub-commission  on  Mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Commission  on  Religion  and 
Philosophy.  C.  W.  Chang  ispoke  on  the 
Manchurian  problem  before  the  delegates 
and  visitors  Assembly. 

Generally  speaking,  the  conference  wa' 
very  interesting;  the  contacts  were  pleas¬ 
ant  and  the  Chinese  delegates  had  some 
unusual  experience.  We  hope  that  the 
Chinese  students  in  Europe  will  attend 
the  conference  in  Berlin  in  1936.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Jurgensen  of  the  University  of  Kiel 
is  the  director  in  charge. 
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The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


C.  S.  C.  A.  Financial  App  eal 
Starts  from  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  22 

Dear  Fellow  Members: 

Again  the  time  has  come  to  unite  our  efforts  and  work 
hard  for  the  annual  budget  of  the  C.S.C.A.  The  times 
are  still  hard,  the  depression  is  still  not  lifted,  and  we  Chi¬ 
nese  students  are  facing  great  financial  difficulties.  But 
if  every  member  does  his  or  her  best  I  am  confident  that 
the  campaign  cannot  but  be  a  success. 

Last  year  we  thought  that  China  was  facing  the  most 
abnormal  conditions  in  her  history,  but  this  year  our 
country  has  to  meet  far  greater  trials.  We  are  confronted 
with  the  aftermath  of  the  flood  and  the  question  of  sov¬ 
ereign  integrity.  There  are  too  many  axes  hanging  over 
our  heads  and  we  can  not  be  indifferent.  China  needs  us 
and  she  especially  needs  representatives  through  whom  she 
can  be  interpreted  to  her  American  friends.  This  can 
best  be  expressed  through  a  strong  and  united  Christian 
organization  such  as  C.S.C.A.  which  functions  in  that 
manner. 

In  spite  of  the  long-continued  world  wide  depression, 
your  splendid  work  of  last  year  made  the  financial  cam¬ 
paign  a  tremendous  success  and  thereby  the  C.S.C.A.  has 
been  enabled  to  carry  on  its  work  with  the  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency.  Are  we  to  be  beaten  by  the  difficulties  of  this 
year  or  shall  we  take  courage  from  the  unusual  challenge 
and  determine  to  meet  the  crisis. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET 

1932-1933 

EXPENDITURES 
Chinese  Christian  Student.  .$1,450.00 

Field  Work  .  1,000.00 

Annual  Meeting  of  Central 

Executive  Board  .  300.00 

Postage,  Office  Supplies, 

Mimeograph,  etc .  250.00 

Departmental  Expenses  .  .  .  100.00 

Financial  Campaign  Ex¬ 
penses  .  100.00 

Emergency  Loan  Fund  ....  300.00 

Miscellaneous  .  100.00 

-  $3,600.00 

INCOME 

Balance  ^ . $  886.38 

Contributions  and  Sub¬ 
scriptions  .  2,713.62 

-  $3,600.00 


The  estimates  for  this  year’s  budget  are  very  conserva¬ 
tive,  therefore  it  is  imperative  for  each  and  every  one  of 
us  to  do  our  best  and  ask  our  friends  to  contribute.  The 
amount  which  each  one  of  us  can  give  may  seem  to  be 
a  widow’s  mite,  but  these  small  bits  are  what  make  up  a 
large  sum. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  C.S.C.A. 
fore  we  must  use  our  ingenuity  to  raise 
its  budget.  So  let  everyone  of  us 
take  it  as  our  own  responsibility  and 
strive  hard  to  make  this  campaign  a 
success. 


must  go  on,  there- 


Matters  of  Interest  to  Chinese  Students 


The  League  of  Nations  has  granted 
permission  to  the  American  State  De¬ 
partment  to  issue  the  Lytton  Report  in 
a  mapless  edition  to  sell  at  forty  or  fifty 
cents.  The  League’s  edition  sells  at  $2.50. 
For  a  summary  and  discussion,  Interna¬ 
tional  Action  on  the  Lytton  Report  by 
Dr.  Raymond  L.  Buell,  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  at  25  cents, 
is  recommended. 


Chinese  students  who  wish  to  keep  in 
touch  with  China  will  be  interested  in 
the  new  weekly — Hiva  Nien,  edited  by 
Dr.  Quentin  Pan.  Its  appeal  is  directed 
to  students  and  young  business  men.  Its 
high  standard  has  won  it  a  wide  follow¬ 
ing,  and  is  already  quite  a  vogue.  Issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “Y”  in  China, 
it  is  available  through  us  at  Gold  $1.00 
a  year.  Send  subscriptions  through  the 
General  Secretary. 


A  European  Homeward  Tour,  led  by 
Y.  E.  Hsiao,  is  under  way  this  summer. 
Already  four  Chinese  students  have  made 
reservations.  The  tour  which  starts  in 
mid-July  will  cover  all  the  important 
European  capitals  and  Soviet  Russia.  If 
you  are  planning  to  return  home  this 
summer,  write  for  details. 

Beginning  this  fall,  McGill  University 
has  started  graduate  courses  in  Chinese 
studies  under  the  professorship  of  Dr. 
Kiang  Kang-hu,  head  of  the  department. 
It  means  that  students  with  a  B.A.  and 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Chinese  can  work 
towards  an  M.A.  degree. 
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The  Montreal  Daily  Star  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  of  the  585  addresses  given  by 
McGill  University  professors  last  session. 
Dr.  Kiang  was  responsible  for  72,  and 
was  the  miost  popular  outside  speaker. 
His  follow-up.  Dr.  A.  G.  Fleming,  gave 
25  outside  lectures. 


The  long  heralded  International  House 
at  Chicago  was  recently  opened  and  is 
now  occupied  by  students  from  many 
lands  and  many  races  enrolled  in  one  or 
another  of  Chicago’s  colleges.  Due  to 
the  depression  that  hit  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  the  House  is  not  full,  and  its  524 
guest  capacity  is  not  taxed.  This  fact  is 
true  also  of  its  two  older  brother  Houses 
in  New  York  and  Berkeley. 

Under  Director  Bruce  W.  Dickson, 
however.  International  House  has  taken 
its  place  as  headquarters  for  international 
goodwill  and  understanding.  It’s  an  im¬ 
pressive  gothic  structure,  fronting  on  the 
midway  plaisance,  on  the  quadrangles 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Harry  Lai,  a  Canadian-born  member 
of  our  Vancouver  Unit,  is  responsible  for 
the  drawing  of  our  new  name  plate  on 
the  first  page.  In  his  native  city,  he  is 
well-known  as  a  pen-and-ink  artist,  and 
his  work  frequently  decorates  the  make¬ 
up  of  newspaper  columns.  But  Lai, 
perhaps,  is  best  known  for  his  clever 
and  interesting  chalk-talks  which  have 
become  almost  a  perennial  in  Sino-Cana- 
dian  programs  in  Vancouver. 


Chi  Yi  Chen, 
National  Treasurer. 


K.  C.  Peng,  newly  appointed  editor  of 
Shing  Wah,  native-language  daily  at  Toronto, 
has  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
work  for  his  master’s  degree  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration. 

»  »  » 

Miss  Jeanie  Hong  was  one  of  the  six  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Pacific  Arts  Association  annual 
"concours”  contest,  given  to  freshmen  in  de¬ 
sign  classes  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Elam  J.  Anderson,  former  principal  of 
the  Shanghai  American  School,  was  recently 
installed  president  of  Linfield  College,  Mc¬ 
Minnville,  Ore. 

»  »  » 

Raymond  Tseng  of  the  chemical  engineering 
department  at  Ohio  State  University,  reports 
that  there  are  seven  Chinese  students  in  the 
department,  all  Ph.D.  aspirants. 

•  •  • 

Miss  Chang-chi  Wu,  a  graduate  of  Nanking 
Normal  College  and  formerly  member  of  the 
Central  Executive  of  the  Kuomintang  and 
principal  of  Nan-hua  Girls’  School  in  Singa¬ 
pore,  came  direct  from  Nanking  to  enroll 
in  the  Dept,  of  Chinese  Studies  at  McGill 
University. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Jean  Millar,  who  sailed  from  Van¬ 
couver  recently  as  a  medical  missionary  for 
West  China,  was  tendered  a  farewell  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Sun  Nom  King  Restaurant  by 
the  Vancouver  Unit  of  the  CSCA.  Thirty- 
six  were  present. 

»  *  * 

Hsueh-jen  Wang,  who  is  working  for  his 
master’s  degree  in  religious  education,  is  the 
only  male  Chinese  student  at  Oberlin  this 
year.  However,  there  are  three  girls:  Miss  L. 
C.  Yang,  Miss  Mary  Chen,  Miss  M.  Y.  Kuan. 
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China  on  the  PlatForm 


Personal  Sidelights 

U  H.  KUNG  is  the  first  Chinese  to 
■  speak  from  the  steps  of  New  York 
City  Hall  in  Mandarin.  That  was  during 
the  October  10  parade.  Standing  by,  an 
American  was  overheard  to  say : 

“He  graduated  from  Yale  and  Oberlin, 
and  yet  he  can’t  talk  English!” 

It’s  fellows  like  that  who  go  to  Paris 
to  discover  America. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CORTY-FOUR  years  ago  a  Chinese  im- 
migrant  boy  called  on  an  American 
girl’s  father  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  Dad 
said,  “Better  not,”  but  the  girl  insisted, 
and  as  usual,  she  had  her  vvay.  Dr. 
George  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  married  them — the  first  Chinese  mar¬ 
riage  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Today  the  immigrant  boy  looks  back 
at  his  offsprings,  proud  as  the  proverbial 
rooster.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  former 
deputy  commissioner  of  New  York  State 
Highways.  His  sons-in-law  include  the 
director  of  the  Mass  Education  Move¬ 
ment  in  China,  professors  at  Yenching, 
Peiping  Union  Medical  College,  and 
Central  China  University — all  Chinese. 
Read  Huie  Kin’s  “Reminiscences.” 

*  *  * 

ON  YEUNG  WONG,  recent  graduate 
of  Washington,  is  fast  gaining  a  rep¬ 
utation  in  Seattle  as  an  originator  of  un¬ 
usual  pottery  and  glazes.  Several  of  his 
creations  were  exhibited  at  the  Henry  Art 
Gallery — exceptionally  fine  in  shape,  with 
a  slight  oriental  coloring.  He  is  now 
working  on  a  pottery  window  box  for 
one  of  the  junior  high  schools — a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  graduating  class. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TWO  American-borns,  Miss  S.  L.  Chen 
*  and  Miss  May  Wong,  hold  the  rec¬ 
ord  among  Chinese  girls  for  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  They  are  members  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Department  of  the  new  S.  S. 
Manhattan  on  which  they  dispense  tea 
and  cakes  and  give  Oriental  color.  Miss 
Chen  studied  at  Wesleyan-Macon  Col¬ 
lege.  They  find  the  work  unremunera- 
tive,  and  Miss  Wong,  asked  whether  she 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  big  liner,  said  • 
that  she  preferred  China  and  will  go  there 
next  year  to  stay. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I^R.  DAVID  Z.  T.  YUI,  generalissimo 
^  of  the  “Y”  forces  in  China,  is  one 
of  the  few  organization  men  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  “Y”  to  higher  honors.  Some 
of  China’s  greatest  sons  stepped  from  a 
“Y”  secretaryship  to  positions  of  high 
responsibility.  Not  Dr.  Yui  who  has 
been  summoned  to  every  cabinet  post. 

He  felt  that  in  the  “Y”  he  could  be 
of  maximum  needed  service.  Yet  he  has 
served  China  as  head  of  many  important 
missions  to  America  and  Europe.  During 
the  recent  Shanghai  rout,  be  rose  from 
a  sick  bed  to  help.  To  the  Philippines 
he  afterwards  went  to  recuperate,  and 
now  in  the  United  States  he  is  again 
visiting  after  a  long  absence. 


C.  T.  Wang  on  Peace 
in  the  Pacific 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  jormer  Chinese  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Pan-Pacific  Association  at 
Shanghai  on  Sept.  23,  said : 

It  is  only  with  a  strong  and  united 
China  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  peace 
in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  basin.  A  weak 
and  disrupted  China  would  be  too  much 
of  a  temptation  to  any  military  power 
itching  to  grab  the  best  portions  of  other 
people’s  land. 

So  the  first  duty  of  our  people  is  to 
make  our  country  strong  and  united. 
What  then  can  be  a  better  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  that  than  launching  a  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  for  the  building  of  roads, 
railroads  and  other  means  of  communi¬ 
cations.  The  greatest  obstacle  we  have 
to  encounter  in  China  in  our  efforts  to 
unify  the  country  is  her  huge  size. 


Pearl  Buck  Talks 
on  the  Chinese  Novel 

Pearl  S.  Buck  in  a  talk  on  the  Chinese 
novel  before  a  group  of  New  York  lit¬ 
erati  at  Waldorf-Astoria: 

The  body  of  Chinese  fiction  is  impos¬ 
ing.  It  is  equal  in  many  ways  besides 
sheer  mass  to  any  in  the  world,  I  think. 
Most  of  it  is  anonymously  written,  much 
fictitiously  isigned.  Chinese  fiction  shows 
a  disorganization,  as  yet,  which  the  more 
carefully  cultivated  and  consciously  de¬ 
veloped  fiction  of  the  west  has  had 
throughout. 

It  seems  that  in  China  fiction  has 
grown  wild  from  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  and  out  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  their  lives  and  their  stories  and  their 
imagination — everywhere  except  in  the 
halls  of  the  learned. 

This,,  I  think,  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
scholar’s  attitude  in  China,  which  placed 
fiction  in  tire  field  of  harmful  amusement, 
and  classed  writers  of  fiction  with 
mountebanks,  an  attitude  not  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  the  west,  but  in  China  much 
more  intense  and  extending  oyer  many 
centuries  and  persisting  very  widely  even 
today. 


Stimson  Says 
Kellogg  Pact  Helped 

Secretary  of  State  Stimson,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  America  and  peace  before  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  Oct.  26: 

In  the  first  place,  the  Kellogg  Pact  has 
tended  to  strengthen  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.  If,  when  the  trouble  broke  out 
in  Manchuria,  we  had  turned  away  our 
heads,  irreparable  damage  would  have 
been  done  not  only  to  the  standing  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  but  also  to  every  other  one 
of  the  great  peace  treaties  of  the  world. 


But  when  the  United  States  showed 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  Kellogg  treaty  was 
of  keen  interest  and  importance  to  us.  and 
when  our  viev,'  was  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  a  new  breath  of  vigor  and 
of  life  was  infused  into  the  vitality  of 
all  such  treaties  and  their  obligations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  action  which 
has  taken  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  respect  to  the  troubles  in  Man¬ 
churia  has  marked  a  new  milestone  in  the 
development  of  actual  international  co¬ 
operation  when  war  threatens  the  world. 

In  the  new  international  world  created 
by  these  treaties,  the  basic  idea  is  that 
war  anywhere  is  of  concern  everywhere. 
The  necessary  resulting  process  of  this 
has  been  shown  by  the  events  of  the  p^t 
year  to  be  a  consultation  between  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  a  call  to  public 
opinion  to  exert  itself. 


Quo  Tai-chi  Urges 
Self-Reliance  for  China 

Dr.  Quo  Tai-chi,  Chinese  Ambassador 
at  London,  before  the  recent  Chinese 
Students’  Summer  Conference  at  Welwyn 
Garden  City,  England,  said: 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  sov¬ 
ereign  state  to  defend  itself  against  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression.  When  a  nation  fails 
in  this  supreme  duty,  she  may  forfeit  her 
right  of  existence  and  lose  her  status  as 
an  independent  state.  So  to  resist  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression  is  not  only  the  first 
right  of  every  sovereign  state,  it  is  also 
the  duty  every  government  owes  to  its 
people. 

During  my  recent  passage  through 
America,  and  from  my  conversations  with 
responsible  people  and  the  leaders  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  that  country  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  since  my  arrival  in  England 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  in 
order  to  bring  the  Sino-Japanese  Ques¬ 
tion  to  an  equitable  solution,  China  must 
put  up  a  determined  armed  resistance. 
It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  Western  prov¬ 
erb  :  “God  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves.” 

Self-help,  self-reliance,  is  the  only  way 
to  freedom  and  equality;  and  ability  of 
self-protection  and  self-preservation  is  the 
price  of  peace  and  justice. 


OUR  CAMPAIGN 

Y.  E.  Hsiao,  general  secretary, 
reminds  us  that  the  C.  S.  C.  A. 
annual  drive  for  funds  starts  on 
Nov.  28  to  Dec.  22.  Hard  hit 
as  never  before,  it  needs  support 
and  cooperation.  Local  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  the  wheels  of  the 
Association,  and  on  them  the 
success  of  the  campaign  depends. 
American  friends  are  urgently 
asked  to  make  their  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  as  gen¬ 
erously  as  possible. 
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The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


China  at  Geneva 

ON  Sept.  21,  1931,  following  a  Japa¬ 
nese  attack  on  Mukden,  China  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Council  of  the  League  met,  and  Japan 
agreed  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Man¬ 
churia  in  accordance  with  needs  of 
safety. 

The  bombardment  of  Chinchow,  Oct. 
13,  brought  a  new  Chinese  appeal.  The 
Council  met  and  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Prentiss  B.  Gilbert  of  the  United  States. 
A  resolution  insisting  on  withdrawal  vvas 
passed,  Japan  voting  no.  Not  being 
unanimous  it  had  no  legal  effect. 

Renewed  Japanese  attack  on  the  Nonni 
River  brought  another  Chinese  reminder 
to  the  League,  Nov.  4.  The  Council  met 
in  Paris,  with  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  G. 
Dawes  in  close  touch.  On  Japan’s  pro¬ 
posal,  it  is  decided  to  send  a  Commission 
on  Inquiry  (Lytton)  to  Manchuria.  The 
United  States  approved  the  decision.  On 
Jan.  2,  1932,  Japan  occupied  Chinchow  ; 
soon  after  Mr.  Stimson  announced  his 
policy  on  non-recognition. 

On  Jan.  29  Japan  attacked  Shanghai. 
China  again  protested  to  the  League. 
This  time  China  invoked  Articles  10  and 
15  of  the  Covenant,  compelling  the  League 
secretary  to  investigate  the  dispute.  This 
he  did  by  organizing  a  committee  of  in¬ 
quiry  of  delegates  from  neutral  members 
of  the  Council  who  were  in  Shanghai 
then.  Soon  after,  on  Feb.  16,  twelve 
neutral  members  of  the  Council  an¬ 
nounced  their  adherence  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  of  non-recognition. 

On  Feb.  12  China  speeded  matters  by 
taking  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly,  using 
Article  15  of  the  Covenant.  The  As¬ 
sembly  met,  and  on  March  11  constituted 
the  Committee  of  Nineteen  to  deal  with 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Manchurian 
dispute.  Through  this  Committee  efforts 
and  neutral  diplomats  at  Shanghai,  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  signed  an  armistice  at 
that  port.  May  5. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Lytton  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  began  work  at  Tokyo  on 
Feb.  29,  sent  its  preliminary  report  to 
Geneva  on  April  30,  and  its  final  report 
on  Sept.  22.  Before  the  final  report  ar¬ 
rived,  however,  Japan  abruptly  gave 
official  recognition  to  Mianchukuo,  Sept. 
15. 

On  Nov.  21,  the  League  Council  met 
and  heard  China  accept  and  Japan  reject 
the  Lytton  report.  On  Nov.  26,  the  Lyt¬ 
ton  Commi.ssion  having  nothing  to  add 
to  its  report  after  hearing  Japan’s  defense, 
Japan  yielded  to  have  it  referred  to  the 
Assembly. 


Japan  charges  that  its  action  in  Man¬ 
churia  is  patterned  after  American  action 
in  Panama  and  elsewhere.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  circles  in  Washington  give  one 
answer;  “What  happened  in  Panama 
was  before  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and 
the  Kellogg  Pact  were  signed.  What 
happened  in  Manchuria  was  on  top  of  a 
specific  promise  to  do  otherwise.” 

Twenty- four 


Thoughts  on  Current  Events 


The  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  brings  up  the  fate  of  the  Stimson  non¬ 
recognition  doctrine.  Will  it  join  the  snows  of  yesterday?  Those  who 
say  “Yes”  point  to  Hearst  to  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  owes,  in  large  degree,  his 
nomination.  Those  who  say  “No”  point  to  Democrats  like  Newton  D.  Baker. 
Between  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Baker  the  former  apparently  may  have  the  more 
influence  for  two  of  his  "men”  will  be  seated  in  the  Senate — Mr.  Garner  as 
Chairman,  Mr.  McAdoo  as  member.  But  unquestionably  the  substantial  hberal 
forces  that  placed  him  in  the  White  House  will  back  the  retention  of  the 
Stimson  doctrine,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  follow 
the  fundamental  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

Besides  Mr.  Baker,  other  men  well  known  in  the  Orient  mentioned  as 
cabinet  possibilities  are:  Senator  Harry  B.  Hawkes,  active  for  Philippine  inde¬ 
pendence  who  did  not  seek  re-election;  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  Princeton  eco¬ 
nomist  who  served  China  a  few  years  ago  as  monetary  adviser;  and  Roland  S. 
Morris,  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  professor  of  international  law  at  University 
of  Pennsylvania  who  was  formerly  ambassador  in  Japan. 

One  senator  known  in  China  who  will  be  retired  is  Hiram  Bingham  of 
Connecticut.  Senator  Key  Pittman,  the  silver  advocate,  has  been  re-elected. 
Senator  Pliram  Johnson  (Cal.)  time  is  not  yet  expired.  A  new  Far  Eastern  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Senate  will  be  Prof.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  the  University  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Thomas  defeated  Senator  Smoot  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  fame.  He 
taught  political  economy,  was  once  a  Mormon  missionary  in  Japan  and  the 
author  of  a  book  in  Japanese  entitled  “Sukui  No  Michi.” 


Alla  NAZIMOVA,  the  Pohsh  actress,  is  a  good  pretender.  She  almost 
succeeded  in  making  O  Lan  come  to  life  in  the  stage  projection  of 
“The  Good  Earth.”  But  the  other  actors  flopped.  They  sounded  hollow  and 
seemed  unreal.  This  fact  cost  the  play  the  authenticity  which  was  evident 
in  “Roar  China.”  Mrs.  Buck  supervised  its  reaUsm,  but  why  she  failed  to 
insist  on  Chinese  pretenders  is  beyond  us.  No  longer  are  authentic  Negro 
plays  presented  by  white  men  with  red  lips  and  burnt  cork;  Ethel  Barrymore’s 
flop  in  Scarlet  Sister  Mary  was  probably  the  last. 

The  fact  that  resident  Chinese  actors  in  “Roar  China”  was  the  highlight 
in  that  play’s  success  two  seasons  ago  and  that  they  were  popularly  and  crit¬ 
ically  acclaimed  ought  to  have  inhibited  the  Guild  from  risking  so  earthy  a 
play  with  Western  masquerades  that  just  failed  to  gejt  under  the  skin. 

• 

TO  vote  or  not  to  vote  will  always  be  a  question  in  New  York’s  Chinatown. 

Eligible  Chinatown  voters  turned  out  en  masse  to  cast  their  ballot  on  elec¬ 
tion  day.  Those  who  wished  to  register  their  approval  of  Mr.  Hoover  by 
virtue  of  his  stand  on  the  Manchurian  crisis  did  not  anticipate  the  methods  of 
Tammany.  Chinese  Hoover  voters  were  beaten,  bruised  and  intimidated  by 
Tammany  men.  Chinese  Roosevelt  voters,  however,  were  welcomed  and  went 
scotch-free. 

Long  before  election  day,  Chinatown  had  already  divided  itself  into  two 
groups — one  for  Mr.  Hoover,  one  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  the  Hoover  group 
were  unable  to  carry  out  their  wishes  at  the  polls  is  added  proof  that  the 
ballot  for  Chinatown  is  far  from  a  solution  of  Chinatown’s  problems. 

• 

CHRISTIANS  sometimes  maintain  that  the  fight  in  China  is  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  communism.  Now  the  Laymen’s  Foreign  Missions  Inquiry  dis¬ 
pels  that  point.  Communism  is  a  kind  of  social  order,  and  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  as  one  would  capitalism,  socialism — with  open  mind.  The  commis¬ 
sion  specifically  recommends  that  missions  befriend  leaders  of  communism. 
It  goes  further:  it  says  that  "individual  Christians  and  individual  missionaries 
should  be  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  within  the  Church  in  their  personal 
views,  if  such  views  represent  a  sincere  effort  to  come  at  the  truth.”  This 
opens  the  way  for  Christians  in  China  like  John  Haynes  Holmes.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  new  approach  in  China,  and  if  accepted,  it  ought  to  help  in  routing 
the  Christian  desertion  among  student  ranks. 

A.  A.  Y. 
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The  Laymen’s  Mission  Report 

By  Pearl  S.  Buck 


I  MUST  FRANKLY  confess  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
prejudice  when  I  took  up  this  report,  which  in  extent 
and  scope  of  survey  and  in  length  is  a  large  book.*  This 
prejudice  was  founded  in  certain  recollections  of  the  Lay' 
men’s  Inquiry  group  as  well  as  in  certain  inherent  doubts  of 
their  whole  project.  Among  the  first  of  the  group  sent  to 
China,  where  I  happened  to  meet  them,  were 
it  seemed  to  me,  of  rather  small  caliber.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  criticism  could  certainly  not  be  made  of  the 
group  who  came  later  to  appraise  the  findings  of  the  first 
group.  With  almost  no  exception  these  seemed  to  me  to  be 
men  and  women  of  extraordinary  sympathy  and  keen  in' 
telligence. 

But  my  prejudice  was  based  on  something  more  than  a 
few  personalities  in  a  certain  group.  We  missionaries  find 
ourselves  now  in  the  position  of  being  one  of  the  most 
criticised  bodies  in  the  world,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  wholly 
because  we  are  mediocre  men  and  women,  but  more  because 
our  cause  has  lost  its  old  appeal,  and  we  are  made  the  scape' 
goats  by  those  who  no  longer  wish  to  give  to  it.  We  have 
become  if  not  hardened  to,  at  least  accustomed  to  groups  of 
persons,  commissions  and  secretaries  from  boards  and  travel' 
ing  Americans  of  various  kinds,  who  come  to  tell  us  what 
is  wrong  with  us.  Those  of  us  who  have  a  sense  of  humor 
and  some  humility  bear  it  as  best  we  can. 

UNINTELLIGENT  CRITICISM 

I  remember  quite  clearly  thinking  when  the  Laymen’s  In' 
quiry  commission  came  that  here  was  another  one  of  them, 

*  The  Report  of  the  Appraisal  Commission  of  the  Laymen’s 
Foreign  Mission  Inquiry  is  being  published  under  the  title,  “Re' 
thinking  Missions,”  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  $2.00. 
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of  which  we  had  already  too  many.  Nor  was  my  prejudice 
wholly  prejudice.  While  I  realize  very  well  the  great  value 
of  objective  study  and  suggestion  from  those  detached  from 
a  piece  of  work,  yet  many  who  have  come  to  study  and 
criticize  missions  more  or  less  adequately  have  been  men  who 
were  not  themselves  sufficiently  trained  or  intelligent  to 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  countries  they  visited. 
More  often  than  not,  they  were  men  of  a  type  inclined  to 
measure  the  missionary  and  his  work  by  various  mechanical 
results,  such  as  the  number  of  church  members,  the  financial 
success  of  the  enterprise — in  other  words,  they  demanded 
concrete  proof  of  “what  the  missionary  has  to  show  for  it.” 
My  own  deep  sympathy  with  missionaries,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  I  can  agree  with  or  approve  of  the  way  they 
worked,  has  made  me  resent  these  unintelligent  critics  with 
real  heat. 

With  accumulated  feelings  of  this  sort,  therefore,  I  took 
up  the  report  of  the  Laymen’s  Foreign  Missions  Inquiry. 
I  now  confess  with  enthusiasm  and  delig^  that  having  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover,  I  put  if  down  with  a  sense  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  I  have  not  read  merely  a  report.  I  have 
read  a  unique  book,  a  great  book.  The  book  presents  a 
masterly  statement  of  religion  in  its  place  in  life,  and  of 
Christianity  in  its  place  in  religion.  The  first  three  chapters 
are  the  finest  exposition  of  religion  I  have  ever  read.  The 
later  chapters  present  a  true  and  perfect  picture  of  missions, 
and  last  of  all  are  a  series  of  constructive  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  Christian  missions,  which  if  followed  must 
result  in  a  great  new  impetus  not  only  to  missions  but  to  the 
life  of  the  church  in  America. 

A  MASTERPIECE  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  THOUGHT 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  book,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
temple,  is  in  the  first  chapter  where  it  is  said,  “That  missions 
should  go  on,  with  whatever  changes,  we  regard  as  beyond 
serious  question.”  Upon  this  is  built  a  masterpiece  of  con¬ 
structive  religious  thought,  expressed  in  a  simple  style  so 
beautiful  as  to  make  of  this  report  a  literary  work  and  one 
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filled  with  a  spirit  which  to  me  is  nothing  less  than  inspired. 

Those  of  us  who  feared  need  fear  no  more.  There  is  here 
an  understanding  of  the  missionary  and  a  sympathy  which 
astonishes  me,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  fearless 
appraisal  of  him  and  of  his  work  which  cannot  but  be  help- 
\  ful  to  the  Christian  cause  throughout  the  world. 

ENTIRELY  TRUE  AND  RIGHT 

I  think  this  is  the  only  book  I  have  ever  read  which  seems 
to  me  literally  true  in  its  every  observation  and  right  in  its 
every  conclusion.  Naturally,  therefore,  I  cannot  review  it 
critically.  It  expresses  too  perfectly  all  that  I  have  known 
and  felt  about  Christianity  in  general  and  missions  in  par' 
ticular.  I  can  only  rejoice  that  what  seems  to  me  complete 
truth  has  been  thus  made  known.  I  am  more  encouraged 
about  missions  now  and  about  the  Christian  religion  than  I 
have  ever  been  in  my  life.  I  want  every  American  Christian 
to  read  this  book.  I  hope  it  will  be  translated  into  every 
language.  If  Christians  take  this  book  seriously  at  all,  I  fore' 
see  possibly  the  greatest  missionary  impetus  that  we  have 
known  in  centuries.  What  do  I  not  see — what  possibilities 
for  showing  forth  Christ,  at  last  as  he  truly  is,  to  the  world! 

My  mind  leaps  ahead  to  the  new  missionary  which  must 
come  out  of  the  new  purposes  which  will  be  the  fruit  of 
this  book.  I  have  the  greatest  love  and  appreciation  of  the 
missionary  as  he  has  been  and  as  he  is  now.  I  deplore  the 
superficial  criticism  he  is  mediocre;  it  is  unfair  to  him. 

/Mediocrity  is  a  matter  of  comparison,  and  the  criticism  can 
I  only  be  made  of  the  missionary  fairly  when  it  is  supported 
/  by  the  reasons  for  his  limitations.  The  truth  is  the  mission' 
ary  of  the  past  and  the  present  is  a  man  above  the  average 
in  his  own  home  surroundings.  The  average  missionary 
minister,  like  the  average  missionary  doctor  and  teacher,  is 
above  others  of  his  own  kind,  I  believe,  in  America.  He 
more  than  represents  the  groups  who  send  him  abroad.  In' 
deed,  he  is  the  fruit  of  the  Christian  church  in  America. 
If  he  is  limited  in  outlook  it  is  because  American  Christians 
are  limited  in  outlook;  if  he  is  lacking  in  appreciation  and 
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understanding  of  the  culture  of  the  country  to  which  he 
goes,  and  particularly  of  religions  other  than  his  own,  it  is 
because  those  who  send  him  are  so  also.  Yet  it  is  also  per^ 
fectly  true  that  the  missionary  is  not  a  big  enough  man  for 
his  situation.  I  used  to  blame  him  for  this  until  I  came  to 
America  and  saw  the  people  who  sent  him  and  then  I  knew 


I  that  I  was  demanding  a  welbnigh  impossible  product  from 
\  such  a  source.  Where  the  missionary  is  mediocre,  therefore, 
\  it  is  because  the  group  who  sends  him  is  mediocre. 


INFLUENCE  OF  BOARD  CONTROL 


In  addition,  the  organisation  of  the  mission,  from  the 
boards  to  the  local  station  in  the  foreign  field,  is  an^intole^ 
^able  weight  upon  the  missionary  and  a  crushing  weight  upon 
any  person  of  sensitivity.  We  missionaries  have  been  made 
to  feel  that  we  are  judged  by  numbers  of  converts  and  by  the 
accuracy  and  economy  with  which  we  spent  the  board’s 
money.  It  has  made  us  of  necessity  men  and  women  of 
limited  outlook.  We  are  money-minded.  Instead  of  doing 
our  real  work  we  spend  hours  of  our  precious  time  discussing 
infinitesimal  items  on  budgets.  Every  station  meeting  is 
filled,  not  with  constructive  thought  on  forward  policies,  but 
with  anxious  arguments  as  to  whether  we  can  add  a  dollar 
a  month  to  a  local  teacher’s  salary,  or  whether  we  can  spend 
ten  dollars  on  repairs  in  some  chapel. 

Some  of  us  rebel,  and  I  am  frankly  one  of  these,  for  I 
will  not  spend  my  time  in  this  way,  nor  will  I  put  any  crea- 
tive  thought  upon  such  subjects.  Yet  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  while  I  may  have  solved  my  personal  problem  by  simply 
saying  “I  will  not,”  I  have  not  solved  anything  in  reality, 
for  the  fact  remains  that  someone  must  do  it,  for  it  is  de^ 
manded  of  us.  Some  more  patient  soul  in  the  station  than 
mine  works  the  longer  over  the  dreary  task  because  I  will 

(not.  I  protest,  therefore,  against  the  enormous  and  cruel 
organisation  which  now  puts  the  missionary  into  the  place 
of  an  employe  who  must  account  for  the  penny  of  money 
*  and  the  moment  of  time.  Of  course  we  are  men  and  women 
of  limited  outlook!  In  heaven’s  own  name,  what  else  could 
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we  be?  The  rules  of  the  Mission  Manual  assume  an  import' 
ance  greater  than  any  rule  Christ  ever  gave.  We  are  time 
punchers,  frightened  lest  we  do  not  please — not  God,  but 
the  board  or  our  supporting  constituency.  It  is  a  spiritual 
slavery  degrading  beyond  words. 

And  the  weapon  held  over  us  is  often  the  crudest  and  most 
effective,  the  wretched  little  salary  on  which  we  and  our 
children  must  depend.  We  live  in  a  state  of  fear  which  is 
often  times  not  expressed,  or  bravely  covered  with  the  words 
that  we  will  trust  in  God,  who  will  provide  for  our  children 
somehow.  Apparently  he  does  not  so  provide,  for  in  these 
later  years  the  salaries  have  been  dwindling  and  fear  becomes 
terror.  Of  course  we  are  money'minded.  We  cannot  but  be 
money-minded.  We  are  told  continually  that  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  raise  funds;  we  are  continually  frightened  lest  we 
do  or  say  or  write  something  which  may  result  in  a  loss  of 
funds  to  the  board.  Money  has  come  to  obscure  our  whole 
sun. 

BO.^RDS  NOT  TO  BLA^ 

Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment  propose  to  lay  the  blame  for 
this  hideous  situation  upon  the  mission  boards.  These  boards 
are  simply  public  servants,  faithful,  honest  and  usually  unin¬ 
spired  public  servants.  They  have  done  what  has  been  de¬ 
manded  of  them;  they  have  tried  to  render  honest  account. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  them.  It  is  further  back  somewhere. 

I  remember  when  the  first  members  of  this  Laymen’s  In¬ 
quiry  group  came  to  China  I  made  an  earnest  case  to  some 
of  them  that  they  give  the  missionary  a  fair  chance.  I  said, 
“You  American  Christians  are  making  an  impossible  demand 
upon  your  missionaries.  You  send  a  miss7on^5^'y6ung^M'3‘’’ 
untrained  into  an  immense  foreign  country  like  China,  with 
a  completely  new  language  to  learn,  new  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing,  a  vast  history,  a  different  culture,  and  you  give  him  two 
years.  After  that  he  is  expected  to  produce  converts.  If  he 
does  not  you  question  his  efficiency.  He  is  nervous  lest  he 
fail,  and  he  puts  his  emphasis  into  hasty  and  mistaken  efforts 
of  propaganda  with  the  hope  of  numbers  to  show  for  the 
pitifully  small  sums  you  have  spent  upon  him.  Two  years  in 


which  to  learn  about  four  thousand  years!  Two  years  even 
in  which  to  learn  to  speak  enough  to  present  the  Christian 
faith!  Do  you  know  what  I  should  like?  I  should  like  you 
to  send  out  fewer  missionaries,  far  fewer,  but  men  and 
women  in  whom  you  have  confidence  and  whose  ability  you 
know.  Let  those  men  and  women  go  into  carefully  chosen 
communities  and  simply  live  there  for  ten  years  doing  the 
work  for  which  they  are  specifically  trained.  Ask  no  ques- 
tions  as  to  what  the  missionary  is  doing.  Give  him  as  his 
only  instruction  that  he  is  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he 
thinks  Christ  would  live  in  that  community.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  send  your  best  representative  there  and  see  how 
he  is  liked  in  that  community.  Do  not  ask  if  he  has  made  a 
single  church  member.  What  does  that  matter?  Church 
organmation  if  it  is  sound  can  only  come  as  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  wish  of  a  group  to  be  so  organized  for  fellowship. 
If  he  has  gathered  a  group  about  him  who  wish  to  be  so 
\  organized,  it  is  well  enough,  but  not  essential  at  all.  Let  the 
*  sole  question  about  that  missionary  be  whether  or  not  he  is 
beloved  in  the  community,  whether  the  people  see  any  use 
in  his  being  among  them,  whether  or  not  the  way  he  has 
lived  there  has  conveyed  anything  to  the  people  about  Christ 
— not,  mind  you,  whether  or  not  he  has  preached,^  for  that 
is  of  no  value,  but  whether  by  thew^he  lived  he  has 
conveyed  anything.  If  he  has  not^  tlien  letTum  be  returned 
to  his  own  country.” 

WOULD  THE  CHURCHES  STAND  FOR  IT? 

When  I  put  forth  this  idea  the  member  replied,  “I  do  not 
believe  that  the  boards  or  the  American  church  would  stand 
for  such  missionary  work.  W^e  must  see  more  actual  results. 

I  said  no  more,  but  my  heart  sank.  He  also  could  not  see 
that  the  poor  lists  of  church  members,  the  things  he  called 
results,  were  less  than  worthless.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
missionaries  are  men  and  women  of  limited  outlook?  Here 
is  a  significant  fact;  almost  every  missionary  who  has  achieved 
distinction  in  appreciation  and  understanding  of  a  culture 
which  he  was  sent  to  Christianize,  and  who  has  expressed  that 
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appreciation  and  understanding,  has  been  forced  to  leave 
missionary  ranks.  There  are  many  great  names  of  scholars 
of  international  reputation  who  were  once  missionaries,  but 
who  because  they  sought  to  teach  Christianity  in  a  tolerant 
and  sensitive  way  were  compelled  to  sever  themselves  from 
missions.  If  they  have  not  yet  severed  themselves,  feeling  as 
many  of  them  do  the  enormous  value  of  the  Christian  spirit 
in  the  world,  and  desiring  to  identify  themselves  with  Chris' 
tians  even  though  they  are  groups  of  narrow  and  limited 
persons,  yet  these  also  have  been  warned  that  they  are  de¬ 
parting  from  the  rules  of  the  organization.  I  had  been  sink¬ 
ing  into  a  sort  of  despair  about  missions  being  a  possible 
field  for  any  spirit  of  profound  religious  feeling  or  keen  in¬ 
telligence  or  creative  ability.  I  have  hope  again  now  that  I 
have  read  this  book. 

MISSION  WORK  NOT  EVEN  BEGUN 

The  crux  of  the  whole  thing  is  here.  We  must  realize,  we 
Christians,  that  we  have-not  even  begun  our  work  in  foreign 
lands.  A  great  many  Christians  have  asked  mejyhy  in  “The 
Good  Earth”  I  did  not  make  Wang  Lung  become  aJUhris-' 
tian.  My  repl^is,  “If  you  want  to  write  about  an  isolated 
"case  as  I  dicf  in"  The  Young  Revolutionist’  you  could  do  so. 
But  in  The  Good  Earth’  I  was  writing  about  average  people 
in  China.  I  do  not  believe  that  Christianity  has  touched  the 
average  man  and  woman  any  more  than  I  made  it  appear  in 
that  book — as  words  seen  and  not  understood.” 

Christ  has  not  become  a  part  of  the  Chinese  life,  at  least. 
We  have  not  grafted  him  upon  the  root  of  that  old  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  can  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  if  we  withdrew  from  China  today  there  would  be 
any  more  permanent  record  left  of  our  presence  there  these 
hundred  and  fifty  years  than  there  is  left  of  the  old  Nestonan 
church,  a  windblown,  obliterated  tablet  upon  a  desert  land. 

RICE  CHRISTIANS 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  real  reason  has 
been  that  we  Christians  of  the  west  have  not  become  a  part 
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of  the  country  to  which  we  have  gone.  We  have  gone  as  a 
group  of  professional  Christians,  paid  by  an  organisation 
foreign  to  the  country.  We  have  been  hopelessly  handi¬ 
capped  by  our  professionalism,  just  as  the  average  minister 
is  handicapped  anywhere.  We  have  further  handicapped 
Chinese  Christians  and  churches  by  paying  them  foreign 
money.  We  have  fastened  upon  them  and  upon  ourselves 
the  stigma  of  rice  Christians,  although  there  are  many  to 
whom  it  is  unjustly  applied.  But  there  is  so  much  truth  in 
it  that  it  must  be  a  primary  consideration  in  any  appraisal 
of  Christian  groups. 

Again  I  refuse  to  let  the  whole  blame  rest  upon  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  is  forced  often  into  situations  by  his  supporting 
constituency.  I  recall  an  instance,  easily  multiplied,  of  a 
certain  small  interior  station  in  China  in  a  famine  ridden  and 
poverty  stricken  district.  There  the  people  live  in  earthen 
houses,  and  even  the  houses  of  the  richer  families  are  humble. 
There  is  no  large  building  in  the  city.  But  the  mission  work 
in  this  place  was  supported  by  a  wealthy  and  fashionable 
New  York  church,  which  wanted  these  visible  results  which 
have  been  such  a  curse  to  missions.  They  gave  the  money 
with  enthusiasm  for  an  enormous  and  expensive  churchy 
building,  to  be  built  in  a  hybridized  temple  style,  in'  this 
simple  country  town.  There  the  church  stands  today,  a 
monument  to  absurdity.  It  is  so  expensive  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  cannot  even  pay  repairs  on  it.  The  missionaries  ex¬ 
postulated  at  the  time  and  were  almost  unanimously  against 
the  building  of  the  church.  Some  of  us  were  even  violently 
opposed  to  it.  But  it  was  built  and  stands  there  now,  and  the 
people  of  that  city  have  been  robbed  of  an  inestimable  privi¬ 
lege,  the  privilege  of  building  their  own  temple  to  the  living 
God.  It  would  have  been  of  earth,  perhaps,  or  a  simple  brick 
structure  such  as  the  Confucian  temple  there  is,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  upturned  corners  and  no  carvings  and 
colors.  But  it  would  have  been  their  own  and  they  could 
have  worshipped  there. 


what’s  to  be  done? 


What  then  is  to  be  done  now  about  Christian  missions? 
This  report  of  the  Laymen’s  commission  has  outlined  excel' 
lently  the  new  organisation  which  it  believes  might  be  effec' 
tive,  and  in  which  I  thoroughly  concur.  But  I  should  like  to 
add  a  further  suggestion  of  the  new  type  of  work  we  might 
try.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  instantly  drop  all 
existing  institutions  and  individuals.  I  have  seen  enough  of 
revolutions  to  know  they  accomplish  nothing.  After  the  noise 
and  the  tumult  are  over  the  building  must  begin  just  as 
though  the  tumult  and  noise  had  never  been.  Revolution,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  it,  has  been  waste,  and  simply  emotional 
release.  Rather  let  the  new  work  begin  concurrently  with 
carrying  on  what  seems  best  of  the  existing  types  of  work. 
Briefly  the  new  work  would  be  of  _^s  nature: 

Let  the  mission  organization  of  the  future  realize  that  the 
basic  lack  of  success  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
has  been  because  neither  the  messenger  nor  the  message  has 
been  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  We  have  never  con¬ 
sidered  the  people.  It  seems  an  inexcusable  oversight,  when 
we  consider  that  the  first  thing  Christ  always  did  was  to 
understand  the  man  who  stood  before  him  and  perform  that 
act  and  speak  those  words  which  suited  his  particular  need. 
With  that  simple  basis,  I  should  like  to  see  the  missionary 
(7  ^  special  need  of  a  community — not  the  artifi- 

^  cial  need  of  a  mission  station  for  a  clerical  man  or  a  woman 
YvGat  evangelist  or  what  not,  but  a  real  need  of  the  people.  It 
might  be  a  specialist  in  some  government  college,  it  might 
be  a  technical  expert  in  mining  or  agriculture,  it  might  be  a 
research  worker,  it  might  be  a  nurse  in  a  Chinese  hospital,  or 
a  doctor  trained  in  some  aspects  of  disease  who  might  pass 
on  his  knowledge  to  others.  It  might  be  a  recreation  expert. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  should  be  a  certain  and  adequate  supply 
to  a  known  and  expressed  need  in  a  certain  group. 

I  mean,  I  should  want  that  group  to  know  it  needed  that 
particular  man  or  woman.  The  group  should  be  willing  to 
1  pay  him,  so  that  the  mission  organization  would  not  pay  the 
missionary  s  salary.  In  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  times 
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the  mission  organization  should,  however,  stand  behind  the 
missionary,  ready  to  help  him  temporarily  so  that  his  work 
might  continue  as  long  as  needed.  My  own  personal  experi' 
ence  in  such  situations,  which  has  been  in  government  uni' 
versities,  is  that  those  organizations  make  every  struggle  to 
pay  the  foreign  professors  whom  they  value. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  missionary  who  becomes  part  of 
the  native  life  and  organization  will  often  prefer  to  suffer 
exigency  with  the  other  members  of  the  group  rather  than 
take  special  benefit.  But  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  his 
children  and  those  dependent  on  him,  he  should  have  a  sort  of 
insurance  in  case  of  extreme  need  if  he  wishes  to  avail  him' 
self  of  it.  But  he  would  have  no  more  subsidy  for  his  work 
than  the  organization  under  whom  he  worked  could  give 
him.  In  such  a  situation  it  would  be  part  of  his  opportunity 
to  do  the  best  with  what  they  had  and  at  the  same  time  to 
help  within  the  organization  by  such  means  as  were  there  to 
provide  for  more  effective  labor,  particularly  in  scientific  and 
technical  lines.  He  would,  in  short,  be  a  part  of  a'  native 
'work,  throwing  his  life  into  it  as  it  was  and  working  through 
it  as  one  of  its  members.  Preaching  would  be  his  last  task. 
His  life  would  be  to  mark  the  difference  between  a  Christian' 
professor  or  technician  and  the  non'Christian  solely  in  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  and  efficiency  and  devotion  with  which 
he  did  his  work  and  lived  in  the  group.  There  is  often  a 
difference,  but  it  has  too  seldom  been  shown. 

HIGHLY  TRAINED  WORKERS  IMPERATIVE 

Of  course  such  a  form  of  missionary  work  presupposes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  and  a  constant  watchfulness 
for  openings  for  such  service.  It  presupposes  also  a  highly 
trained  type  of  person.  Many  times  this  person  may  be  one 
of  our  own  best  experts  in  a  special  line,  sent  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  to  help  in  a  particular  need.  But  nothing 
is  truer  in  this  whole  report  of  the  Laymen’s  Inquiry  than 
the  statement  that  we  need  as  the  missionaries  of  the  future 
highly  trained  men  and  women  who  are  masters  in  some  par' 
ticular  knowledge.  Better  six  such  persons  than  a  hundred 
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of  the  average  missionaries;  nay,  rather  better  one  such  than 
any  number  of  others. 

f  But-above  all,4et  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  be 
j  rather  by  mode  of  life  than  preaching.  X  am  weary  unt^  t  ^  l 

^  ^  i  death  with  this  incessant  preacHng^  It  deadens  all  thought, 

all  issues,  it  is  producing  in  our  Chinese  church  P  ^ 

t  a  horde  of  hypocrites  and  in  our  theological  seminaries  ^  .  'v 

'  /5-;-  , .  '  a  body  of  Chinese  ministers  which  makes  one  despair  for  the 

future.  Let  us  cease  our  talk  for  a  time  and  cut  off  our 
;  talkers,  and  try  to  express  our  religion  in  terms  of  livmg 

^  service,  so  that  we  may  show  others  and  see  for  ourselves  if 

i  our  religion  is  worth  anything  or  not. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  here  some  reader  will  say  soh 
emnly,  “But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  seed  is  the  word.” 

^  And  who  shall  say  that  by  the  word  we  must  mean  noth¬ 

ing  but  talk?  What  people  ever  understood  what  the  word 
meant  until  it  was  made  into  flesh  and  dwelt  among  them? 

Only  then  do  any  of  us  behold  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
God  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

I  take  hope,  therefore,  for  the  future  of  our  religion  and 
for  its  permeation  into  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  If 
there  is  a  body  of  men  like  these,  who  can  produce  a  work 
like  this  book,  who  have  this  spirit  in  them,  then  Christ  is 
not  dead  but  living.  If  the  Christians  of  America  will  take 
this  book  and  read  it  and  proceed  upon  it,  I  believe  it  will 
.  stand  in  the  future  as  a  great  monument,  dividing  the  dying 
past  from  a  glorious  new  movement  in  Christian  life. 
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AM  interested  in  answering,  so  far  as  one  person 
is  able  to  answer,  a  certain  fundamental  question  about 
Chinese  foreign  missions  which  has  been  put  to  me 
frequently,  and  in  many  forms,  in  recent  years  by  men 
and  women  both  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  It  is 
also  the  question  which  I  have  put  to  myself  in  my  own 
thinking  during  the  last  ten  years  of  changing  world 
life.  This  one  question  is  asked  in  many  ways.  Some 
ask,  “Do  you  think  foreign  missions  are  worth  giving 
money  to?”  Or  they  ask,  “Don’t  you  think  it  is  really 
an  insult  to  send  our  missionaries  to  foreign  countries 
to  preach  when  we  cannot  live  what  we  preach  our¬ 
selves?”  Or  they  ask,  “Don’t  you  think  we  had  better 
stay  at  home  and  attend  to  our  own  affairs  and  our  own 
starving  people  before  we  give  to  other  peoples?”  Or 
they  say,  “I  hear  that  the  missionaries  are  the  ones 
who  have  stirred  up  all  the  trouble  in  the  Orient.  Is  it 
true?”  Or  they  say,  “Frankly  I  cannot  give  my  money 
to  a  group  of  people  to  propagate  religious  and  denomi¬ 
national  ideas  I  no  longer  hold  myself.”  Or  they  say, 
“I  am  at  sea  in  my  own  thinking  about  Christianity, 
and  I  prefer  not  to  propagate  what  I  am  not  sure  about. 
Christianity  has  not  worked  very  well  in  our  own  land.” 
The  other  day  a  famous  man  said  to  me,  “I  admire  Jesus 
Christ,  but  I  see  nothing  even  of  the  idealism  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  any  more  in  my  own  country,  America.  I  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  believe  in  missions.”  To  be  sure,  he  lives 
in  New  York,  and  he  spends  his  summers  in  Europe. 
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But  he  is  a  man  of  idealism  and  he  is  finding  in  Russia 
some  of  the  idealism  he  has  ceased  to  find  in  his  own 
country. 

In  the  Orient  one  finds  the  same  question  concerning 
missions  presented  from  the  angle  of  people  who  are 
receiving  what  is  being  sent  them.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
Westerners  living  in  China  who  feel  that  the  Chinese 
are  anti-foreign.  There  are  certain  chauvinistic  or  com¬ 
munist  groups  who  are  strongly  national  for  the  time 
being,  as  Russia  was  also  at  a  period  of  her  revolution, 
or  for  that  matter  as  Americans  were  for  a  time  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at  times  now  still  are 
among  certain  groups.  In  the  same  way  we  may  call 
certain  Chinese  anti-foreign.  But  as  a  people  the  Chinese 
are  not  anti-foreign.  At  the  same  time  there  has  grown 
up  among  younger  men  and  women  in  China  a  grave 
feeling  against  missions.  This  feeling  is  not  always 
prejudice,  although  it  is  sometimes  so  of  course,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  individual.  It  is  rather  appreciation 
of  the  missionary’s  unquestioned  sincerity  of  purpose, 
as  evidenced  particularly  in  the  way  in  which  many 
missionaries  have  accepted  the  difficulties  of  the  last 
few  years.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  that  what 
the  missionary  does  is,  at  best,  not  of  importance  to 
the  nation  and,  at  worst,  is  not  for  the  best  good  of  the 
nation,  because  it  is  too  often  linked  with  a  narrow  and 
superstitious  form  of  religion,  and  this  the  intelligent 
Chinese  is  loath  to  see  fastened  upon  his  people,  even 
though  it  be  accompanied  with  a  few  hospitals  and 
schools,  some  flood  relief,  and  such  good  works. 

When  I  have  questioned  these  thoughtful  men  and 
women  more  closely,  to  see  if  it  was  religion  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  per  se,  I  have  found  that  while  sometimes  it 
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is,  more  often  it  is  not.  In  them  I  have  found  also  an 
idealism,  even  a  distinct  religious  feeling,  but  one  which 
revolts  from  superstition  in  any  religion,  whether  in 
their  own  or  in  a  foreign  one.  We  must  remember  that 
in  recent  years  the  local  religious  persecutions  in  China 
have  not  been  against  Christianity  alone,  but  against 
all  religions.  Buddhist  and  Taoist  temples,  and  even 
Confucian  centers,  have  suffered  as  bitterly  and  in 
many  cases  far  more  bitterly  than  have  Christian  cen¬ 
ters.  Further  questioning  of  these  thoughtful  Orientals, 
whose  opinions  I  thoroughly  respect,  has  led  them  to 
explain  that  they  do  not  necessarily  wish  all  missionaries 
to  be  withdrawn.  Nor  do  they  wish  the  abandonment  of 
the  missionary  enterprise,  since  China  can  be  helped 
by  it,  provided  the  type  of  missionary  is  such  as  can 
fulfill  a  definite  need.  But  they  feel  the  missionary  is 
too  small  for  the  present  situation. 

Here,  then,  are  some  rather  serious  points,  and  they 
may  all  be  summed  up  into  the  one  great  question:  “Is 
there  a  case  for  foreign  missions  to-day?” 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  so-called  lack  of  interest 
in  foreign  missions  among  churches  has  not  been  solely 
or  even  mostly  because  of  the  depression,  or  even  mostly 
because  of  lack  of  interest  in  foreign  peoples.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fundamental  question:  Are  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  worth  while;  are  they  what  we  want  to  support 
anyway,  aside  from  whether  we  have  the  money  or  not? 

To  some  of  us  who  are  devoting  the  years  of  our  lives 
to  this  work  it  becomes  a  question  of  complete  vitality 
and  supreme  importance  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  case  for  foreign  missions,  and  not  only  a  case,  but 
an  overwhelmingly  strong  one,  strong  enough  to  answer 
every  question,  strong  enough  to  make  one  refuse  every 
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offer  of  a  better  job,  strong  enough  to  make  one  willing 
to  devote  one’s  body  and  brain  and  heart  to  the  cause. 
There  can  be  no  thoughtful  missionary  abroad  to-day 
who  has  not  seriously  questioned  his  mission,  although 
I  know  there  are  many  who  have  not  questioned  it. 

I  suppose,  next  to  the  Chinese  among  whom  I  have 
lived,  there  is  no  group  of  people  whom  I  know  better 
than  I  do  the  missionary.  I  have  watched  him  with 
curiosity  and  affection,  amusement  and  pride  and  dis¬ 
gust.  I  have  heard  him  criticized  in  the  bitterest  terms 
and  I  have  sometimes  agreed  with  that  criticism.  I 
have  seen  the  missionary  narrow,  uncharitable,  un¬ 
appreciative,  ignorant.  I  have  seen  him  so  filled  with 
arrogance  in  his  own  beliefs,  so  sure  that  all  truth  was 
with  him  and  him  only,  that  my  heart  has  knelt  with 
a  humble  one  before  the  shrine  of  Buddha  rather  than 
before  the  God  of  that  missionary,  if  that  God  could 
be  true.  I  have  seen  missionaries,  orthodox  missionaries 
in  good  standing  in  the  church — abominable  phrase! — 
so  lacking  in  sympathy  for  the  people  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  saving,  so  scornful  of  any  civilization 
except  their  own,  so  harsh  in  their  judgments  upon  one 
another,  so  coarse  and  insensitive  among  a  sensitive 
and  cultivated  people  that  my  heart  has  fairly  bled 
with  shame.  I  can  never  have  done  with  my  apologies 
to  the  Chinese  people  that  in  the  name  of  a  gentle  Christ 
we  have  sent  such  people  to  them.  It  is  too  true.  We 
have  sent  ignorant  people  as  missionaries,  we  have  sent 
mediocre  people,  we  have  sent  arrogant  people,  we 
have  sent  superstitious  people  who  taught  superstitious 
creeds  and  theories  and  have  made  the  lives  of  hungry- 
hearted  people  wretched  and  more  sad.  I  have  heard 
a  missionary  say,  “Of  course  I  tell  these  people  their 
ancestors  are  in  hell.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  every 
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heathen  who  did  not  confess  Christ  as  his  Saviour 
burned  in  hell  I  would  not  be  here.”  There  are  still  these 
missionaries.  I  have  heard  a  questioning  Chinese,  a 
man  of  learning  and  refinement,  listen  eagerly  and  turn 
away  saying,  “I  cannot,  if  this  be  true,  believe  in  this 
new  religion.  Let  me  rather  go  with  my  fathers  where 
they  are  when  I  die.”  My  heart  said,  ‘  I  also,  my 
friend  1” 

I  see  in  China  to-day  a  group  of  Chinese  gathered 
about  these  missionaries,  men  and  women  whom  they 
have  shaped  to  be  like  themselves.  I  listen  to  them  go 
out  and  preach.  I  hear  them  repeat  a  memorized  jargon 
to  a  group  of  eager,  suffering,  uncomprehending  men 
and  women.  The  preacher  says,  “You  must  pray  this 
prayer  every  morning  and  night  and  if  you  believe  you 
will  get  what  you  wish.  You  must  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  your  sins  will  be  washed  away.  Come  to 
church  on  Sunday.  Do  not  lie  or  steal  or  commit  murder 
or  adultery.  You  must  believe  in  the  virgin  birth  of 
Christ  and  in  the  miracles.  Some  day  He  will  come 
down  out  of  the  sky  in  person.  You  must  join  the 
church  and  you  will  be  a  Christian.  The  Christians 
need  not  be  afraid.” 

I  have  listened  in  anger  and  indignation.  I  have 
watched  these  men  and  women  painfully  learning  the 
prayers,  the  texts,  being  received  into  the  churches,  I 
have  gone  into  their  homes  and  known  them,  I  have 
known  their  hardships  and  their  problems.  The  same 
old  problems,  the  old  unalterable  sorrows!  I  ask,  “Does 
not  your  new  religion  help  you?”  At  first  they  say,  “I 
pray  that  it  will.”  After  a  while  they  say,  “I  pray  no 
more.  It  is  the  same  as  it  was  before.  I  have  tried  to 
believe  but  I  cannot  work  the  magic.” 

Is  there  a  case  for  missions? 
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In  some  scores  of  years  of  Christian  hospitals  and 
doctors,  far  too  few,  it  is  true,  for  the  needs  of  the  vast 
country  of  China,  there  has  not  yet  been  started  a 
real  movement  for  preventive  medicine  and  public 
health.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  movement  is  new 
also  in  our  country.  But  in  recent  years  in  foreign 
missions  there  has  still  been  started  no  effective  move¬ 
ment  for  sanitation  and  public  health.  In  a  certain 
region  which  I  know  well  we  have  a  hospital.  It  happens 
to  be  a  very  good  one,  above  the  average  mission  hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  two  American  doctors  are  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  I  should  say.  Every  year  in  this  region  many  cases 
of  cystosoma  are  treated  from  a  district  across  the  river. 
They  are  treated,  healed,  and  sent  back  again.  After 
a  while  they  come  back  to  the  hospital  very  ill,  are 
treated  again,  healed  if  possible,  and  sent  back.  The 
third  or  fourth  time  they  usually  die.  There  was  another 
missionary  who  became  weary  of  this  and  he  took  one 
of  the  doctors  to  see  the  source  of  the  cystosoma.  It 
is  preventable,  but  there  must  be  some  education  among 
those  people.  A  clinic  should  be  established  in  that 
district  to  teach  the  people  how  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  germ  in  the  water.  But  the  doctor  replied, 
“We  have  all  we  can  do  to  care  for  the  sick.  We  cannot 
undertake  such  a  program.”  Therefore  they  still  treat 
these  cases  year  after  year,  and  year  after  year  they 
die  from  re-infection.  When  the  other  missionary  com¬ 
plained,  he  was  met  with  the  common  remark,  “After 
all,  our  primary  purpose  is  to  preach  the  gospel.  We 
are  concerned  with  souls  rather  than  with  bodies.  In 
the  hospital  they  get  the  chance  to  hear  the  gospel.” 

Does  God  Himself  distinguish  so  finely  between  body 
and  soul,  both  of  which  He  made?  Is  it  honest  to  run 
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a  hospital  on  the  pretense  of  healing  in  order  to  inveigle 
people  in  to  hear  a  gospel?  Can  it  be  that  healing  in 
itself  is  not  a  part  of  the  Christian  gospel? 

An  agricultural  missionary  once  went  to  China.  He 
was  young  and  eager  and  filled  with  the  desire  to  be  of 
service  in  his  time.  But  he  was  filled  with  a  rarer 
quality  also.  He  was  filled  with  humility.  He  wanted 
to  know  about  these  people.  He  wanted  to  study  them 
and  see  what  they  needed,  and  what  they  could  also 
teach  him.  But  evil  pressure  was  put  upon  him.  After 
all,  what  was  the  use  of  agricultural  work?  The  thing 
was  preaching  the  gospel.  Preaching  was  the  thing. 
Agricultural  work  could  be  of  use  to  missions  only  as 
a  sort  of  bait  to  entice  people  into  being  preached  to 
and  joining  the  church.  The  young  missionary  answered, 
“I  don’t  think  so.  To  me  it  is  Christian  if  I  enter  in 
such  relations  with  these  farmers  and  if  they  will  let 
me  understand  their  needs  and  let  me  learn  from 
them  whether  I  can  honestly  help  them.  To  me  this 
also  is  preaching  Christ.” 

But  they  cried,  “This  is  heresy.  Away  with  him! 
There  is  no  place  for  him  on  the  field,  he  is  not  evan¬ 
gelistic.”  And  so  he  was  sent  away  from  that  place. 

II 

When  I  reached  this  stage  in  my  own  thinking,  when 
I  looked  about  upon  the  group  of  men  and  women  mis¬ 
sionaries,  of  whom  I  am  one,  and  saw  all  these  things 
and  much  more  of  which  I  was  ashamed,  I  was  ready, 
as  you  must  have  been  sometimes  when  you  have  seen 
us  and  heard  us,  to  ask,  how  dare  we  go  forth  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  so  high  a  character  as  Jesus  Christ?  We 


are  mediocre  men  and  women,  we  missionaries.  It  is 
true.  Too  often  we  are  mediocre,  and  it  is  idle  to  con¬ 
sole  ourselves  by  saying  that  God  can  use  an  earthen 
vessel.  Perhaps  God  can  do  anything,  but  not  even  God 
can  make  an  earthen  vessel  so  useful  or  so  beautiful  or 
so  good  as  the  potter’s  vessel  finely  turned.  Let  us  not 
be  deceived. 

What  then?  The  first  time  I  came  back  to  America 
with  this  great  query  in  my  mind  I  came  to  see  some¬ 
thing.  I  came  to  see  what  you  American  Christians  were. 
I  wanted  to  know  if  the  missionaries  were  like  you,  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  sent  us  your  best  or 
your  worst.  I  found  you  had  sent  us  a  few  of  your 
best  and  a  few  of  your  worst,  but  that  most  of  the 
missionaries  were  just  like  you.  You  had  sent  us  a  fair 
average.  On  the  whole  you  felt,  however,  that  the  very 
best  ought  to  stay  at  home.  It  was  a  pity,  many  of  you 
said,  to  waste  beauty  and  talent  in  foreign  lands;  and 
when  there  was  someone  whom  you  rather  questioned, 
if  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  earnest  and  sincere,  and 
consecrated — that  miserable  word  that  has  been  used 
to  cover  so  many  deficiencies  and  so  much  sloppy  think¬ 
ing — ^you  rather  thought  he  would  do.  Preachers  who 
would  have  bored  you  beyond  endurance  you  sent  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  foreign  field;  young  men  and  women  just 
out  of  college  who  knew  nothing  and  did  not  even  know 
they  knew  nothing,  you  sent  to  a  people  centuries  old. 

"  Frankly,  you  wanted  the  best  for  yourselves. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  with  you  this  was  not  a 
conscious  process.  Many  of  you  were  thoughtless,  all 
of  you  were  absorbed  in  your  own  lives;  perhaps  to 
none  of  you,  or  almost  none  of  you,  was  Christianity 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  and  the  spread  of 
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the  understanding  of  its  teachings  was  but  one  activity 
among  many  more  immediate  in  your  lives.  You  left  it 
to  your  Board.  But  Boards  are  like  all  such  bodies, 
merely  public  servants,  and  they  are  not  better  than 
their  masters.  Ask  yourselves  how  many  of  you  would 
rejoice  if  your  gifted  son  or  daughter  or  friend  decided 
to  be  a  missionary.  I  have  seen  Christian  parents  mourn 
at  such  times,  feeling  secretly  or  openly  that  it  was  a 
waste  and  a  catastrophe. 

I  ceased,  therefore,  to  blame  the  missionary  so  bit¬ 
terly  and  for  being  too  often  a  little  man.  In  our  own 
country  he  would  not  have  been  so  little.  Indeed,  being 
always  a  college  man  and  having  fulfilled  certain  edu¬ 
cational  requirements,  he  was  probably  somewhat  above 
the  average.  Here  he  would  have  plodded  away  faith¬ 
fully  in  a  little  spot  among  his  own  people,  good,  sin¬ 
cere,  moral,  and  sometimes  inspired;  not  a  man  to  be 
despised.  Why  then  did  he  seem  so  small  in  that  foreign 
setting?  Because  the  setting  drove  him  in  upon  himself 
and  dwarfed  him.  In  his  own  country  he  had  a  thousa,nd 
aids  to  his  spirit.  He  had  fellowship  with  his  own  kind 
of  a  better,  bigger  sort,  he  had  contact  with  a  life  he 
understood  and  appreciated,  he  had  access  to  libraries 
and  books.  But  in  that  foreign  land  there  were  no  such 
sources  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  food  of  the  kind 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  his  own  springs  were 
too  meager.  Their  resources  were  soon  gone,  and  he 
was  not  able  enough  in  the  foreign  language  and  not 
perceptive  enough  in  spirit  to  find  those  other  springs 
in  another  civilization.  He  grew  empty,  therefore,  more 
narrow,  less  sympathetic,  more  impatient  as  his  inner 
resources  died.  He  lived  more  on  formula.  His  determi¬ 
nation  remained  but  his  little  power  was  gone.  The 
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vast  people,  the  age-old  history,  the  fathomless  diher- 
ences  of  race,  even  the  enormous  opportunity  combined 
with  his  own  apparent  lack  of  success,  dwarfed  him. 
He  presented  and  presents  in  many  cases  the  spectacle 
of  a  tiny  human  figure  standing  among  tremendous 
cliffs  and  bottomless  valleys  strange  to  him.  He  is  lost. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  clings  jealously  to 
his  little  idea  of  God,  fearing  lest  he  lose  it,  fearing 
to  see  if  it  be  true  knowledge  or  not.  He  shouts  the 
name  of  God  aloud  over  and  over,  les_t  it  lose  reality 
for  him.  He  busies  himself  sometimes  wistfully  in  the 
little  events  of  his  day  that  he  may  not  perceive  how 
small  he  is,  how  little  he  counts  in  the  life  there  about 
him.  Sometimes  he  thinks  he  is  successful.  To  me  it  is 
a  true  accusation  that,  as  a  body,  missionaries  have  not 
been  big  enough  for  their  times.  I  used  to  blame  them; 
I  do  not  now  any  more.  How  dared  you  send  us  so 
many  of  these  little  men  and  women?  How  dared  you 
set  them  up  to  stand  for  your  God,  for  Jesus  Christ, 
before  the  world? 

When  I  had  come  to  this  point  I  realized  that  I  was 
just  beginning  on  my  quest.  If  I  must  judge  the  cause 
by  some  of  the  representatives  of  it,  then  frankly  there 
was  no  case  for  missions,  and  I  was  not  willing  to  give 
my  life  longer  to  that  work.  But  I  must  examine  into 
that  cause.  Why  is  it  that  more  of  the  greater  spirits 
are  not  attracted  to  it?  Is  it  that  the  cause  itself  is  at 
fault  or  is  it  the  method  of  presenting  it?  I  must  in¬ 
quire  of  the  few  great  I  have  known  who  have  been 
missionaries.  Among  the  missionaries  are  some  men 
and  women  whose  names  you  probably  would  not  know 
if  I  spoke  them.  But  they  stand  to  me  as  the  greatest 
people  I  have  ever  known.  Simple,  sincere,  humble, 
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learning  before  they  teach,  sensitive  before  any  soul, 
appreciative  of  every  human  life,  of  keen  mind  and 
profound  learning,  these  have  lived  their  lives  out  of 
this  world  where  you  live,  but  mighty  in  the  world  you 
do  not  know.  It  is  a  revealing  thing  that  these  great 
lived  much  alone  in  their  work,  apart  from  their  own 
kind  who  often  called  them  unorthodox  or  non-coopera¬ 
tive,  or  a  score  of  other  names  which  little  men  do  call 
those  who  are  greater  than  they.  There  have  been  not 
a  few  great  men  who  have  gone,  lived  and  worked  in 
missions  abroad,  and  have  found  the  enforced  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Christian  group  there  and  here  so  uncon¬ 
genial  that  they  must  leave  it.  It  is  a  comment  signifi¬ 
cant  enough  that  many  of  the  missionaries  of  above  the 
average  ability  and  personality  have  sooner  or  later 
been  driven  out  of  the  work.  Questioned,  they  reply 
usually,  “It  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  my  work  in 
that  atmosphere.”  This  reply  covers  a  multitude  of 
persecutions,  sincerely  given,  it  is  true,  but  the  cruellest 
persecutions  are  the  most  sincere.  But  I  must  not  di¬ 
gress.  The  fact  that  some  extraordinary  minds  and 
spirits  could  be  won  to  the  missionary  cause  gave  a 
point  in  favor  of  the  cause. 

Then  my  next  question  was,  “How  was  the  cause 
so  presented  that  these  great  ones  were  drawn  to  it?” 
I  began  to  watch  and  to  listen  and  to  hear  how  the 
cause  of  missions  was  presented  to  men  and  to  women 
who  were  ready  to  choose  a  career.  But  now  I  saw  rea¬ 
son  enough  why  the  men  and  women  I  wanted  to  be 
missionaries  did  not  want  to  be.  The  preachers  cried 
“The  Challenge — The  Challenge.”  But  they  made  no 
challenge.  Too  often  even  the  personalities  of  those 
who  cried  the  word  did  not  challenge;  the  picture  they 
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gave  of  a  foreign  people  did  not  challenge;  the  very 
picture  of  Christ  they  gave  did  not  draw. 

Last,  but  perhaps  most  of  all,  where  is  Christ  to  be 
found  here  in  America  that  we  may  show  him  to  others? 
There  is  no  challenge  for  international  Christian  life 
as  it  is  put  to  the  Christians  in  churches  here.  Too 
often  it  is  no  part  of  church  life  except  on  occasions 
when  money  must  be  raised  to  meet  obligations  for 
missions. 

Then  I  put  aside  all  these  things,  the  too  many 
mediocre  men  and  women,  the  Christian  church  pre¬ 
occupied  with  things  other  than  the  Christian  way  of 
living,  the  unchallenging  half-hearted  appeal.  Granted 
all  these,  what  of  the  cause?  Is  there  anything  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  is  worth  taking  to  old  and  honorable  na¬ 
tions  versed  in  the  art  of  life  as  we  are  not,  or  to  young 
and  savage  peoples  just  beginning  the  long  road  to 
civilization?  What  of  the  cause  itself?  Is  the  cause  at 
fault?  As  first  I  rather  thought  it  might  be. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  blame  human  beings  very  much. 
I  do  not  believe  in  original  sin.  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  start  out  wanting  to  do  right  and  to  be  good.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  us  keep  that  desire  as  long  as  we 
live  and  whatever  we  do.  We  may  be  wrong  in  what 
our  ideas  of  right  and  good  are,  we  may  sink  into 
despair,  so  that  we  are  more  harmful  to  society  than 
helpful;  but  we  are  not  often  intentionally  evil.  Is  it 
the  cause,  therefore,  that  is  not  great  enough? 

What  is  our  cause?  What  is  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions  of  which  you  have  heard  all  your  lives  and 
to  which  you  have  given  more  or  less  willingly  for  so 
long? 

It  is  a  cause  obscured  by  many  things.  Perhaps  the 
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most  obscure  phrase  is  the  one  most  often  repeated 
in  answer  to  that  question.  “It  is  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  Pressed  farther,  the  answer  comes, 
“Well,  it  is  to  persuade  people  to  become  Christians, 
to  accept  Jesus  as  their  Saviour.”  But  what  does  that 
mean  really?  Suppose  you  had  to  explain  that  to  some¬ 
one  who  had  never  heard  a  word  of  religious  phrase¬ 
ology,  what  words  would  you  use?  “Well,  then,  it  means 
to  be  good  and  act  as  far  as  possible  in  a  Christian  way 
and  to  believe  in  one  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  His 
Son.”  More  words.  These  words  melt  away  in  the  heat 
of  life  like  snow  under  the  sun.  I  know,  for  I  have 
spoken  them  and  tried  to  make  them  real  and  I  have 
seen  them  melt  away.  Who  wants  to  give  his  life  for 
words? 

Then  I  tried  to  find  out  from  another  aspect.  I  went 
to  some  of  you  who  are  paying  to  support  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  What  is  this  cause  to  which  you  contribute? 
Some  of  you  said,  “We  believe  in  our  religion  and  that 
it  is  the  best  and  the  only  true  religion  and  we  want 
to  see  self-supporting  churches  all  over  the  world.” 

Well,  I  had  met  you  before.  Among  you  are  those 
who  keep  the  missionaries  in  terror  over  their  statistics 
of  church  members,  so  that  numbers  come  to  mean  to 
them  the  sole  criterion  whereby  they  judge  their  suc¬ 
cess.  But  churches  are  no  adequate  cause  to  me.  I  will 
not  give  my  life  to  founding  self-supporting  churches. 
If  people  want  to  have  organizations,  let  them,  but  I 
will  not  be  guilty  of  telling  anyone  who  seeks  Christ 
truly,  “But  you  must  join  the  church,  you  know.”  How 
do  I  know  Christ  is  only  in  the  church?  He  may  be 
there  or  he  may  not  be.  It  depends  altogether  on 
whether  in  that  church  those  groups  of  people  live  in 
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his  way  and  have  his  spirit  or  not.  If  they  do  not  live 
and  behave  as  he  did,  he  is  not  there.  I  will  neither 
persuade  people  to  join  churches  nor  seek  to  prevent 
them.  It  is  a  personal  matter,  not  a  cause. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  plain  enough.  Our  forefathers 
believed  sincerely  in  a  magic  religion.  They  believed 
simply  and  plainly  that  all  who  did  not  hear  the  gospel, 
as  they  called  it,  were  damned,  and  every  soul  to  whom 
they  preached  received  in  that  moment  the  chance  for 
salvation  from  that  hell.  Though  heard  but  for  a  single 
moment,  the  preacher  gave  that  soul  the  opportunity 
of  a  choice  for  eternity.  If  the  soul  paid  no  heed  or  did 
not  believe,  the  preacher  could  not  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  was  absolved.  There  are  those  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  this,  and  if  they  sincerely  believe,  I  honor  that 
sincerity,  though  I  cannot  share  the  belief.  I  agree  with 
the  Chinese  who  feel  their  people  should  be  protected 
from  such  superstition.  To  me  it  would  be  a  higher 
cause  to  refrain  from  presenting  such  a  choice  to  any 
soul,  hoping  that  he  might  be  saved  by  his  ignorance, 
even  though  I  were  damned  because  I  kept  him  ig¬ 
norant. 

But  I  think  it  goes  without  question  that  for  most  of 
us  this  kind  of  creed  has  been  discarded.  We  no  longer 
believe  that  a  soul  can  in  a  moment  choose  its  eternity 
or  that  God  if  he  be  a  good  God  can  let  such  a  weight 
of  responsibility  hang  on  the  uncomprehending  limited 
human  will.  Yet  with  that  creed  goes  much  of  the  moti¬ 
vation  of  the  missionary  movement  in  the  past  and  in 
a  modified  form  even  in  the  present.  Where  is  our  cause, 
therefore?  If  we  are  not  interested  in  saving  people 
from  hell,  if  we  are  not  interested  in  numbers  of  con¬ 
verts  to  a  religion,  is  there  any  cause  left?  Can  there 
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be  any  appeal  to  those' of  us  who  have  arrived  at  a 
place  in  our  thought  and  spiritual  life  where  these 
things  no  longer  are  a  cause? 

When  I  came  to  this  point  in  my  own  life  I  accepted 
frankly  the  fact  that  as  far  as  the  past  went  there  was 
no  cause  for  me  to  be  a  missionary.  As  far  as  the  present 
went  there  was  no  cause.  I  might  have  stopped  here,  as 
many  have  stopped,  and  gone  into  some  other  life  and 
work.  But  the  few  great  missionaries  held  me  for  a 
while  longer.  I  remembered  a  missionary  I  had  known, 
a  man  harassed  and  persecuted  by  many,  who  pushed 
continually  into  newer  and  newer  fields,  into  inland 
towns  and  villages,  country  fields  where  no  others  of 
his  kind  were,  becoming  always  more  gentle,  more 
simple,  more  understanding  of  the  people,  more  Christ- 
like  in  his  own  life.  He  died  not  long  ago,  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  with  the  happiness  of  his  life,  perfectly  convinced 
that  if  he  could  have  chosen  over  again,  he  would  have 
chosen  the  same  life,  in  spite  of  incredible  physical 
hardship  and  frequent  danger.  He  was  a  man  of  bril¬ 
liant  mind  and  great  learning.  You  would  not  know 
his  name  but  there  are  many  towns  and  villages  in 
China  where  I  could  speak  his  name  and  it  would  be 
a  passport  for  me.  I  should  need  no  other.  If  I  could 
ask  him  to-day  what  satisfied  him  so  well  in  that  hard 
life  of  his,  what  made  him  grow  old  so  mellow,  so  con¬ 
tent,  so  sweetened  in  his  age,  he  would  answer,  simply, 
“It  has  been  such  a  happiness  to  show  forth  Christ  in 
any  little  way  one  could.” 

I  watched  him  during  many  years  outgrowing  his 
creeds  and  casting  them  aside,  scarcely  knowing  he  did, 
bearing  without  a  murmur  the  accusation  that  he  was 
unorthodox,  caring  nothing,  if  only  he  might  see  more 
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of  what  Christ  was,  obeying  every  precept  Christ  taught. 

To  the  day  he  died  he  read  his  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  trying  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
figure  that  stands  out  of  the  past,  so  veiled  by  men  s 
broken  words,  yet  so  compelling  in  its  power. 

Christ,  then.  To  this  man,  Christ  was  the  cause.  And 
there  are  others  like  him.  But  is  Christ  a  cause  great 
enough?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  for  many  of  those  who 
call  themselves  Christian,  Christ  has  not  been  cause 
enough  even  to  try  to  be  Christian  here  at  home.  I 
mean  really  Christian — not  just  going  to  church  and 
giving,  a  little  here  and  there.  Then  is  Christ  cause 
enough  for  leaving  home,  with  all  that  it  means?  Let 
us  face  ourselves  clearly.  Some  of  us  belieyg^in  Christ 
as  our  fathers  did.  To  some  of  lisTie  is^tni  the  divine 
son  of  GodTWn  of  the  virgin  Mary.„cojiceiyed_by_the 
HolySpidt.  But  to  many  of  us  he  has  ceased  to  bejLhat. 
Som^of  us  do  noF  know  what  he  is,  som^of  us_care_ 
less,  ip  lE^^orld  of  our  life  it  does  noCmatteT^^haps  _ 
what  he  is.Tt  we  are  asked~we  shall  say,  I  admire  hirn 
TTp  wa^  perhaps^  best  man  whojeyerjiygd. 
But  thatls  all  hedsTT^you  who  are  young,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  generation  who  must  carry  on 
I  foreign  missions  after  the  older  ones  are  gone,  it  is 
(probable  that  Christ  is  no  longer  a  cause.  You  do  not 
believe  in  his  physical  divinity.  You  suppose  Christ 
iwas  a  good  man,  but  it  matters  little  to  you  one  way  or 
Ithe  other  now.  Life  is  full  of  many  things,  or  if  it  is 
empty,  it  is  empty.  The  old  beliefs  do  not  fill  it.  Let  us 
face  the  fact  that  the  old  reasons  for  foreign  missions 
^re  gone  from  the  minds  and~hearts^^of]^many^pf,-U£» 
certainly  from  those  ofjis_who_^yo^.  It  may  be 
hard  tor  oldef^bplT  to  accepTSd  we  may  wish  it 
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were  not  true.  But  better  it  is  to  know  the  truth  and 
not  be  afraid  of  it. 


Ill 


So  I  came  to  this  point.  If  in  the  civilization  of  my 
own  race  I  do  not  see  fruits  that  I  can  ascribe  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  sufficient  truth  to  say  that  if  we  had  not 
had  Christianity  we  would  not  have  had  these  fruits,  if 
Christians  are  not  enough  better  than  other  people  to 
be  worth  the  cost  of  my  life,  if  the  old  magic  has  died  ' 
out  of  religious  belief,  if  Christ  remains  only  a  figure 
of  beautiful  mystery,  then  why  should  I  ask  anyone  to 
give  anything  to  a  cause  like  that?  Above  all,  why( 
should  I  give  myself? 

Again  I  could  not  forget  those  few  great  ones.  I 
began  to  see  I  must  not  judge  altogether  by  the  fruits 
most  obvious  or  even  most  numerous.  I  must  judge  by 
all  the  fruits.  There  were  those  whom  I  admired  and 
loved  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  Christ,  even 
though  the  magic  of  superstition  had  been  stripped  from 
him.  There  was  a  quality  in  them  I  wanted  for  myself, 
a  content  I  needed  for  my  own  heart.  Yes,  let  me  be 
just,  in  even  those  I  did  not  admire  there  was  a  quality 
of  sincerity  in  so  far  as  they  could  understand,  and 
there  were  morality  and  honesty,  simple  virtues  but 
priceless.  I  came  to  see  there  were  more  really  good 
people  among  the  Christian  group  than  in  any  other, 
whatever  their  other  failings.  Wherever  there  was  a 
sincere  Christian  I  might  find,  it  is  true,  a  stupid  man 
or  an  insensitive  man  or  an  ignorant  man  or  even  an 
arrogant  man,  but  I  found  a  good  man  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word.  Here  was  something.  It  is  much 
that  a  man  is  honest,  sincere  in  what  he  believes,  morally 
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decent.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this,  but  still 
not  enough,  for  there  are  other  groups  of  which  the 
same  thing  can  be  said.  I  approached  the  question 
therefore,  negatively.  Would  I  even  if  I  were  a  Buddhist 
be  willing  to  see  Christ  die  out  altogether  from  the 
hearts  of  men?  Would  I  be  willing  to  have  men  forget 
that  he  ever  lived,  forget  his  words,  imperfectly  as  they 
J  are  given  to  us?  Even  though  it  is  proved  in  some  future 
\time  that  there  never  lived  an  actual  Christ  and  what 
jwe  think  of  as  Christ  should  some  day  be  found  to  be 
I  the  essence  of  men’s  dreams  of  simplest  and  most  beau- 
)  tiful  goodness,  would  I  be  willing  to  have  that  personifi- 
( cation  of  dreams  pass  out  of  men’s  minds? 

What  would  it  mean  to  have  him  we  call  Christ  pass 
away  from  our  country,  from  ourselves?  I  know  that 
for  each  of  us  Christ  means  something,  someone  dif¬ 
ferent.  But  that  does  not  matter.  We  all  think  when 
we  speak  that  name  of  a  quality  of  humanity  which 
is  tinged  with  divinity,  for  some  of  us  actual  and 
physical,  for  some  of  us  with  the  divinity  of  the  whole 
vast  and  unknown  universe  which  we  cannot  understand 
and  perhaps  shall  never  understand.  That  quality  of 
humanity  is  made  up  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  in  all 
behavior,  of  a  perfect  sympathy  with  others  even  where 
there  is  not  complete  agreement  and  understanding,  of 
hatred  and  intolerance  of  hypocrisy,  yes  and,  above  all, 
of  a  bearing  of  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  a  love  even  for 
one’s  enemies.  These  ideals,  the  noblest  which  we  are 
capable  even  of  thinking  about,  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  figure  of  Christ,  veiled  in  a  measure  as 
he  must  ever  be  to  us  all.  He  is  the  one  we  think  of 
when  someone  says  “Love  your  enemies.” 

Are  we  willing  that  these  ideals  should  fade  from 
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our  memories,  our  life?  They  have  borne  too  little 
fruit,  it  is  true,  both  in  us  as  individuals  and  in  us  as 
a  nation.  They  have  borne  a  poor  diseased  fruit  at  best. 
But  even  at  times  against  my  will  I  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have  borne  fruit.  In  nations 
where  the  figure  of  Christ  has  been  perceived,  however 
dimly,  I  find  something  I  do  not  find  elsewhere.  To 
some  degree  the  sick  are  cared  for,  the  weak  and  defec¬ 
tive  are  housed  and  cared  for  with  tenderness,  women 
are  more  honored,  people  do  struggle  somewhat  for 
goodness;  somehow  the  poor  are  helped  a  little.  It  is 
all  too  little,  too  badly  done,  and  there  are  many  failures 
and  much  suffering,  but — here  is  the  point — it  is  better 
than  where  the  figure  of  Christ  has  never  been  known. 
Somehow  where  Christ  has  been  once  truly  seen  at  all, 
either  by  an  individual  or  by  a  people,  there  remains 
a  spirit  of  some  sort,  a  memory.  The  memory  may  be 
weakened,  the  spirit  may  fail.  But  there  is  a  difference. 

This  difference  is  both  tangible  and  intangible.  It  is 
tangible  in  such  instances  as  catastrophes  of  flood  or 
accident  where  help  is  given  generously  and  quickly 
even  to  strangers.  I  have  lived  long  in  a  great  and  lofty 
civilization,  but  one  where  there  is  not  this  universal 
attitude  to  the  poor  and  suffering.  There  is  the  tangible 
result  that,  even  though  corruption  and  crime  endure 
for  a  time,  there  are  efforts  to  stay  it.  There  are  things 
that  are  done  for  children,  for  the  aged,  for  insane 
persons.  These  are  all  differences,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a 
civilization  which  has  had  the  figure  of  Christ  as  a  part 
of  its  spiritual  thought.  The  intangible  result  is  com¬ 
prehended  mainly  in  individual  and  national  ideals, 
and  I  am  the  more  moved  to  my  conviction  that  belief  in 
what  Jesus  Christ  personifies  has  a  direct  ratio  to  high 
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quality  of  social  and  individual  character  when  I  see 
in  my  own  race  certain  weaknesses  now  beginning  to 
appear  which  are  faults  of  other  races  which  have  not 
had  Christ  as  part  of  their  heritage.  I  see  these  faults 
appearing  in  individuals  who  are  willing  to  exclude 
Christ  entirely  from  their  lives,  and  as  these  individuals 
increase  in  number,  I  see  these  faults  becoming  national. 

I  am  forced,  therefore,  to  the  question :  Am  I  willing 
to  have  this  happen?  Am  I  willing  to  have  the  figure  of 
Christ,  however  veiled,  pass  from  the  earth? 

I  know  that  I  am  not  willing.  I  know  that  active 
goodness  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  universe  to 
me.  The  stars  and  suns  and  the  mystery  of  creation  are 
not  so  wonderful  to  me  as  this  mystery,  that  we  human 
creatures  know  good  and  evil  and  can  choose  between 
them.  To  me  the  most  exciting  life  in  the  world  is  the 
life  that  struggles  toward  personal  goodness,  which  is 
beauty.  The  most  wonderful  spectacle  is  to  see  someone 
making  that  struggle.  The  most  triumphant  moment 
in  life  is  the  moment  when  I  realize,  whether  for  myself 
or  for  another,  that  a  choice  has  been  made,  strength 
gained,  a  deeper  content  achieved  by  one  step  more 
along  that  hard  and  stirring  adventure,  the  life  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  is  determined  to  find  the  best  he 
knows  and  do  it.  This  struggle  is  made  manifest  in  the 
Christian  life.  Others  live  it  also,  many  who  never  have 
heard  the  name  of  Christ;  but  to  know  the  meaning  of 
Christ’s  life,  to  know  how  he  lived  and  died,  is  an 
inestimable  support  and  help.  It  has  so  proved  to  those 
peoples  who  have  had  him,  even  though  they  have 
understood  him  very  little. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  consider  all  other  religions 
worthless  beside  Christianity.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
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religion  is  comprehensive  enough  to  exclude  all  others. 

I  should  be  loath  to  see  the  best  of  any  pass  away  from 
men’s  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  spare  any¬ 
thing  that  is  good.  How  much  less,  then,  can  we  spare 
that  union  of  inner  mystic  spirit  combined  with  social 
dynamic  which  we  recognize  as  the  highest  form  of 
Christianity!  It  is  not  necessary  to  discover  or  assert 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  other  religions.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  recognize  that  we  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  Christ,  and  to  decide  to  live  by  what  we  believe. 

Then  the  case  becomes  very  simple.  If  I  am  not  will¬ 
ing  for  Christ  to  die,  what  hypocrisy  is  mine  if  I  will 
do  nothing  to  keep  him  alive  in  the  hearts  and  under¬ 
standings  of  men,  what  selfishness  if  I  keep  him  for 
myself  alone,  or  for  my  race!  If  I  could  so  keep  him 
I  would  lose  him,  in  truth.  His  whole  spirit  would  evade 
me.  My  smallness  could  not  hold  him,  as  no  smallness 
has  ever  held  him.  I  must  be  great  enough  to  share 
Christ  if  I  would  keep  Christ  mine. 

IV 

For  me,  therefore,  there  is  a  case  for  foreign  missions. 

So  I  have  retraced  my  own  path  of  reasoning.  It 
will  not  be  satisfactory  to  others  perhaps.  What  satisfies 
one  person  may  not  satisfy  another.  I  have  compressed 
in  this  brief  space  a  spiritual  experience  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  over  many  years.  It  went  of  course  into  many 
intellectual  ramifications  and  investigations  into  other 
religions  of  which  I  cannot  take  space  to  tell  now.  But 
the  end  was  simply  what  I  have  given  in  simple  terms. 

My  feelings  in  regard  to  the  missionary  body  remain 
to-day  the  same.  We  must  send  abroad  a  higher  type  of 
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person  than  the  average  American,  even  though  he  be 
above  the  average  Christian — it  will  mean  fewer,  but 
it  will  be  worth  while  if  those  few  are  better  fitted 
for  their  opportunity.  I  believe  the  whole  organization 
of  foreign  missions  needs  intelligent  study,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  light  of  such  study  the  basis  of 
organization  will  need  to  be  changed.  We  must  know 
better  the  needs  of  the  people  to  whom  we  go,  and  we 
must  see  how  or  if  we  can  supply  those  needs  whatever 
they  are.  This  inevitably  means  a  missionary  of  higher 
and  more  specific  training  and  experience,  suited  to 
some  particular  place  or  need.  Nor  is  this  impossible. 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  number  of  men  of  high 
training  and  reputation  who  would  willingly  for  a  period 
of  years  or  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  give  their 
time  to  some  other  country  than  their  own. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  thing  is  here.  We  must  realize, 
we  Christians,  that  we  have  scarcely  begun  our  work 
in  foreign  lands.  A  great  many  Christians  have  asked 
me  why  in  The  Good  Earth  I  did  not  make  Wang  Lung 
become  a  Christian.  My  reply  is,  “If  you  want  to  write 
about  an  isolated  case  as  I  did  in  The  Young  Revolu¬ 
tionist,  you  could  do  so.  But  in  The  Good  Earth  I  was 
writing  about  the  average  people  in  China.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Christianity  has  touched  the  average  man 
or  woman  more  than  I  made  it  appear  in  that  book 
as  words  seen  or  heard  and  not  understood.’ 

Christ  has  not  become  a  part  of  the  Chinese  life.  We 
have  not  grafted  him  upon  the  root  of  that  old  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  can  have  no 
assurance  that  if  we  withdrew  from  China  to-day  there 
would  be  any  more  permanent  record  left  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  presence  there  these  hundred  and  fifty  years 
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than  is  left  there  of  the  old  Nestorian  church,  a  wind¬ 
blown,  obliterated  tablet  upon  a  desert  land. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  real  reason 
has  been  that  we  Christians  of  the  West  have  not  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  we  have  gone.  We 
have  gone  as  a  group  of  professional  Christians,  paid 
by  an  organization  foreign  to  the  country.  We  have 
been  hopelessly  handicapped  by  our  professionalism, 
just  as  the  average  minister  is  handicapped  anywhere. 
We  have  further  handicapped  Chinese  Christians  and 
churches  by  paying  them  foreign  money.  We  have  fas¬ 
tened  upon  ourselves  the  stigma  of  “rice  Christians,” 
although  there  are  many  to  whom  it  is  unjustly  applied. 
But  there  is  so  much  truth  in  it  that  it  must  be  a  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  appraisal  of  Christian  groups. 

Again  I  refuse  to  let  the  whole  blame  rest  upon  the 
missionary.  He  is  forced  often  into  situations  by  his 
supporting  constituency.  I  recall  an  instance,  easily 
multiplied,  of  a  certain  small  interior  station  in  China 
in  a  famine-ridden  and  poverty-stricken  district.  There 
the  people  live  in  earthen  houses,  and  even  the  houses 
of  the  richer  families  are  humble.  There  is  no  large 
building  in  the  city.  But  the  mission  work  in  this  place 
was  supported  by  a  wealthy  American  church,  which 
wanted  those  visible  results  which  have  been  such  a 
curse  to  missions.  They  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  many  needs  of  that  famine-ridden  little  town.  They 
decided  to  give  a  church  and  they  gave  the  money 
with  enthusiasm  for  an  expensive  building,  to  be  built 
in  a  hybridized  temple  style,  in  this  simple  country 
town.  There  the  church  stands  to-day,  a  monument  to 
absurdity.  It  is  so  expensive  that  the  handful  of  church 
members  cannot  even  pay  repairs  on  it.  The  missionaries 
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expostulated  and  were  almost  unanimously  against  the 
building  of  the  church.  Some  were  even  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  But  it  was  built  and  stands  there  now.  It 
supplies  no  need.  Moreover,  the  people  of  that  city 
have  been  robbed  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  build¬ 
ing  their  own  temple  to  the  living  God.  It  would  have 
been  of  earth,  perhaps,  or  a  simple  brick  structure  such 
as  the  Confucian  temple  there  is,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  upturned  corners  and  no  carvings  and  colors. 
But  it  would  have  been  their  own  and  they  could  have 
worshipped  in  it. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  now?  I  do  not  suggest  we 
should  instantly  drop  all  existing  institutions  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  I  have  seen  enough  of  revolutions  to  know  they 
accomplish  nothing.  After  the  noise  and  the  tumult  are 
over  the  building  must  begin  just  as  though  the  tumult 
and  noise  had  never  been.  Revolution,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  it,  has  been  waste,  and  simply  emotional  release. 

No,  the  basic  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been  because  neither 
the  messenger  nor  the  message  has  been  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  truth  is  we  have  never  consid¬ 
ered  the  people.  It  is  an  unforgivable  oversight  when 
we  consider  that  the  first  thing  Christ  did  was  to  under¬ 
stand  the  man  who~stood  before  him  and  to  perform 
that  act  and  speak  those  words  which  suited  the  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

I  should  like  to  see  every  missionary  sent  to  satisfy 
a  special  need  of  a  community — not  the  artificial  need 
of  a  mission  station  for  a  clerical  man  or  a  woman 
evangelist  or  what  not,  but  a  real  need  of  the  people.  I 
should  like  him  to  feel  that  in  satisfying  this  need  he  was 
fulfilling  the  primary  purpose  of  his  religion,  and  not 
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that  he  was  to  use  it  as  a  bait  for  enticing  anyone  into 
belief  in  a  creed  or  into  belonging  to  an  organization. 
This,  of  course,  changes  at  once  the  whole  basis  of 
missions.  It  shifts  the  emphasis  from  preaching  to  a 
people  to  sharing  a  life  with  them,  the  best  life  we  know. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  mis¬ 
sions.  It  removes  from  us  the  insufferable  stigma  of 
moral  arrogance,  and  it  gives  us  besides  a  test  of  our 
own  worth.  Before  we  can  share  anything  with  benefit, 
we  must  have  tried  it  ourselves. 

The  present  situation  of  being  able  to  go  and  preach 
to  other  peoples  what  we  do  not  practice  is  intolerable 
to  persons  of  any  sensitivity. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  in  that  common 
retort  that  I  hear  made,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
foreign  missions,  “When  everything  in  my  own  country 
is  as  it  ought  to  be  I  will  do  something  about  other 
countries.”  My  experience  of  the  sort  of  person  who 
says  this  is  that  he  usually  does  nothing  about  his  own 
country  either.  It  is  a  mere  excuse.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  shall  have  at  any  time  any  country  which  is  wholly 
Christian.  The  Christian  group  must  strengthen  in  all 
countries  at  the  same  time  if  it  is  to  continue  at  all. 
But  it  is  essential  that  we  strive  to  apply  to  ourselves 
those  principles  which  we  are  asking  others  to  apply. 
One  of  the  great  indignations  of  my  life  was  to  find 
certain  women  in  Christian  churches  in  America  who 
would  give  money  and  time  to  a  foreign  missionary 
society  for  work  among  peoples  ten  thousand  miles 
away  but  who  would  not  open  the  doors  of  their  homes 
to  students  and  persons  of  other  races  in  their  own 
cities,  strangers  and  foreigners  in  America.  What  is 
the  use  of  preaching  Christ  abroad  when  we  deny  him 
by  such  acts  as  these  at  home? 
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Above  all,  then,  let  the  spirit  of  Christ  be  manifested 
by  mode  of  life  rather  than  by  preaching.  I  am  wearied 
unto  death  with  this  preaching.  It  deadens  all  thought, 
it  confuses  all  issues,  it  is  producing,  in  China  at  least, 
a  horde  of  hypocrites,  and  in  the  theological  seminaries 
a  body  of  Chinese  ministers  which  makes  one  despair 
for  the  future,  because  they  are  learning  how  to  preach 
about  Christianity  rather  than  how  to  live  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Let  us  cease  our  talk  for  a  time  and  cut  off 
our  talkers,  and  let  us  try  to  express  our  religion  in 
terms  of  life.  The  spoken  word  ought  to  be  only  a  bit 
of  fuel  added  to  a  flame  already  burning. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  some  of  you  are  saying 
to  yourselves,  “Ah,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  the 
Bible  says  the  seed  is  the  word.”  And  I  answer,  who 
shall  say  that  by  the  word  we  must  mean  nothing  but 
talk?  What  people  ever  understood  what  that  word 
meant  until  it  was  made  into  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us? 
Only  then  can  we  behold  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of  God, 
full  of  grace  and  truth. 

I  speak  as  one  of  your  race  and  country,  identifying 
myself  also  with  the  group  you  have  sent  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  your  religion  to  another  land.  But  there  is  a 
part  of  me  that  is  neither  of  these.  By  birth  and  ancestry 
I  am  American;  by  choice  and  belief  1  am  a  Christian; 
but  by  the  years  of  my  life,  by  sympathy  and  feeling, 
I  am  Chinese.  As  a  Chinese  I  say  to  you  what  many 
Chinese  have  said  to  me; 

“Come  to  us  no  more  in  arrogance  of  spirit.  Come 
to  us  as  brothers  and  fellowmen.  Let  us  see  in  you  how 
your  religion  works.  Preach  to  us  no  more,  but  share 
with  us  that  better  and  more  abundant  life  which  your 
Christ  lived.  Give  us  your  best,  or  nothing.” 
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black  and  white  or  in  various  colors, 
and  Uicrc  has  ne  ver  been  a  paint¬ 
ing  in  oil  in  Chinn. 


KTANCi  K.VNG-Iir 

’c-t*  n;rfs/ian  S?»dn:‘ ' 

v.clcon^e  isrvlce  to  the  country  in 
which  she  v/i.s  reared  and  still  lives. 


Ta-*  ancestral  portrait,  which  is 
painted  when  the  person  I:;  alive 
but  is  ccmplcted  posihumously  for 
the  worshipping  by  future  genera¬ 
tions.  especially  a  subject  of  detail¬ 
ed  convention  and  detlnit-*  techni¬ 
que.  The  person  represented  must 
bo  shown  full  face  with  both  oars, 
in  c''ren>onlal  dross  with  th?  pro¬ 
per  ofliclal  rntik  indicated,  and 
roat''fi  in  the  position  prescribed  by 
tradition. 


Once  a  Chine*?c  Mandarin  rat.  for 
his  portrait  by  an  artist  of  the 
Western  school.  Aft^r  the  work 
was  done  he  found  his  official  but¬ 
ton.  which  was  on  the  top  of  his 
cap.  was  hidden  and.  moreover,  his 
face  was  half  black  and  half  white! 
He  was  very  angry  and  would  never 
accept  the  artist's  explanation  and 
apology.  So  vast  was  the  difference 
botw'een  their  conceptions  of  cor¬ 
rect  portraiture  ai'.d  the  uss  cl 
perspective. 


It  arouses  In  me  almost  the  same 
feeling  when  I  read  Mrs.  Pearl  S. 
Buck’s  novels  of  Chinese  character. 
Hvr  portrait  of  China  may  be  quite 
faithful  from  her  own  point  of 
view',  but  she  certainly  paints  China 
with  a  half-black  and  half-white 
face,  and  the  official  button  is  miss¬ 
ing!  Furthermore,  she  seems  to 
enjoy  more  depicting  certain 
peculiarities  and  even  defects  than 
presenting  ordinary  human  figures, 
each  In  its  proper  proportions.  She 
capitalizes  such  points,  intensifies 
them  and  sometimes  “dumps"  too 
many  and  too  much  of  their  Irind 
on  one  person,  making  that  person 
almost  impossible  in  real  life.  In 
this  respect  Mrs.  Buck  is  more  of 
a  caricature  cartoonist  than  a  por¬ 
trait  paiutci. 


HEN  I  read  “Sons"  I  Irnme- 
dir.lriy  jccognlzcd  that  the 
writer  was  .‘■.trongly  controlled  by 
another  Influence, — the  famous 
Chine.''  novel  Shuei  Hu  Chua7i. 
This  vivid  biography  of  103  gcud 
bandits  of  th'*  Nortliern  Sung 
dynasty  Is.  no  doubt,  a  masterpiece 
in  Chinese  vernacular  literature. 
But  it  presents  the  life  of  Chineso 
bandits  of  th-*  12th  century.  Con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  much  during 
the  800  ycar.s  even  with  the  bandits 
In  China.  Ii  is  unwise  to  copy  an 
ancient  painting  and  decorate  it 
\;ilh  fresh  pigments.  Such  a  slate- 
rrent  as  “eating  human  heart 
warm"  tr  no  mere  horrible  as  a  real 
fact  than  as  a  false  representation. 

It.  this  work.  too.  Mrs.  Buck 
touches  mischievously  the  s:re-6pct 
of  human  nature  and  shows  the  sex 
lif?  in  its  most  sickening  form.  It 
is  astonishing  that  she  could  re¬ 
produce  such  sentences  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “And  the  wenches  are  all 
so  thin  thev  are  like  plucked  fowls 
and  there  is  no  pleasure  in  them 
at  all!" 

“East  Wind,  West  Wind"  is  the 
cleanest  book  of  all  Mrs.  Buck’s 
works.  Though  her  characteristic 
exaggerations  are  to  be  foiifld 
everywhere  in  dealing  with  old 
Chinese  customs-  some  of  them  be¬ 
ing  utterly  unreasonable,  her  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  returned  student,  the 
woman  in  thr»  transition  period 
from  the  ancient  to  Uic  modern 
life,  and  above  all  the*  foreign  wife 
,re.  however,  most  faithful  in  spirit 
and  in  appearance.  Sh; 
understand  the  psychology  cf  such 
characters  much  better  because  they 
are  modern  and  oi  foreign  influence, 
and  therefore  ir.uch  nearer  to  her 
own  life. 

Of  all  her  characters,  besides  the 
foreign  wife  aforementicned,  Wong 
Da  Ma  in  “East  Wind.  V/est  Wind," 
Pear  Blo.s3om  in  “Th?  Good  Earth" 
and  the  Harelipped  Man  In  “Sons” 
are  the  truest  and  noblest  speci¬ 
mens  cf  any  race. 


vlded  for  th?  agedf  And  that  upon 
WiU'K  Lunv'::  drn'li  iher?  was  no 
ylng  and  no  wToplng  by  hi.s  wives 
and  tom;  l.s  uUio  ’fery  Illogical. 

'riu'  wooden  tnblH  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  is  made  shortlj'  after  the  death 
and  not  alter  the  mourning  period 
is  over.  To  marry  tw'o  maids  to  one 
man  at  one  time  as  equal  wives  ha.s 
not  been  practiceil  since  very  an- 
cl:nt  times  and  it  ay  occur  only  in 
taking  concubines  but  not  wlve.s. 

There  have  beet  warlords  In  tlm 
Chinese  Republic  as  military  gey- 
ernors  of  provinces  but  no  warlord 
In  a  district  ever  ncted  as  a  magis¬ 
trate  as  Mr*;.  Duc't  states  of  Wang 
the  Tiger.  Every  maftlstrato  is  ap¬ 
pointed.  be  it  only  nominally,  by 
the  national  or  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  and  no  local  garrison  force 
ever  directly  took  over  the  civil  ad- 
mli^lstration  though  it  may  exercise 
Its  influence  Indlr'ctly.  The  condi¬ 
tions  are  bad  enough  as  they  are 
now  in  China  ‘.vithout  Mrs.  Buck's 
exaggerations. 


rN  a  word,  I  find  Mrs.  Buck’s  novels 


I  must  admit  that  T  never  cared 
much  to  read  Western  writero 
on  Chinese  subjects  and  still  less^ 
their  novels  about  China.  After  rc- 
cated  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Buck’s 
v/orks  by  many  of  niy  American  and 
Canadian  friends,  I  picked  up  “The 
Good  Earth"  and  glanced  over  it  in 
one  evening.  Very  often  I  felt  un¬ 
easy  at  her  minute  descriptions  of 
certain  peculiarities  and  defects  of 
some  low'ly-bred  Chinese  characters, 
'rhey  are,  though  not  entirely  ..un¬ 
real,  very  uncommon,  indeed,  in ’the 
Chinese  life  I  know. 

She  is  especially  fond  of  attack- 
in*d  the  sore-spot  of  human  nature, 
namely  ccx.  Seme  of  her  skilful 
suggestion  mak?  this  commonplace 
affair  extraordinarily  thrilling  to 
the  reader.  It  is  true  that  life  is 
centered  in  sex,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  analytical  studies  of  sox  life 
show  it  as  plain  and  nec3ssai’.v’  as 
food  and  drink,  but  nasty  sugges¬ 
tions  are  worse  than  hideous  ex¬ 
position.  This  is  why  thin  stock¬ 
ings  and  short  skirt-s  display  more 
ex  appeal  even  than  a  nude  model. 
I  do  not  wish  to  uphold  any  con¬ 
ventional  standard  of  sex  morality, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  less  the 
sexual  emotion  is  stiiTsd  the  better 
it  is  for  individual  and  social  life. 
A  natural  and  sound  free  s»c  ex¬ 
pression  is  much  to  be  desired  for 
our  younger  generations  but  not  thg 
pathetic  and  unhealthy  kind  that 
is  chiefly  presented  in  Mrs.  Buck’s 
works. 


-''INHERE  are  a  good  many  absurd 
A  assertions  in  the  Chinese 
novels  of  Mrs.  Buck’s  I  have  read. 
In  “East  Wind,  V/est  Wind,”  men- 
ion  is  made  that  the  Chinese,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  for  doctoi*3.  would 
STiid  fer  priests  to  call  a  woman’s 
soul  back  after  she  co.mmittsd  sui¬ 
cide  by  hanging  herself.  This  is 
untrue  and  unheard  cf,  th 
some  Slay  engage  '  priests  to 
for  one  in  long  illness. 

Th?  cld  -mother,  while  reading 
the  Book  cf  Changes  for  divination, 
shook  her  head  and  let  th?  book 


phase  of  the  darker  side  of  Chinece 
life.  Owing  to  her  peculiar  ob¬ 
servation  from  a  viewpoint  which 
is  after  all  foreign,  slic  emphasizes 
if  not  also  exaggerates,  a  fev/  special 
points  and  makes  things  appear 
queer  and  unnatural  to  both  west¬ 
ern  and  Chinese  eyes.  As  a  Chin¬ 
ese  I  see  too  mtch  shade  on  the 
face  of  her  subject;  it  turns  white 
skin  black  and  black  hair  white. 
The  artist  may  ai‘;ure  us  tliat  it  Is 
only  due  to  the  effect  of  the  light 
and  perspective.  Let  it  be  so.  but 
still  a  Chinese  n-ver  had  a  black 
fac.e,  ncr  w'hite  hair  except  In  old 
age.  If  cne  sees  th?  subject  itself 
in  broad  daylight,  it  will  surely  be 
different  from  this  picture. 

With  her  famliar  knowledge  of 
the  life  cf  coinr.ion  Chinese  and 
.with  her  literary  ^ifts.  she  can  pre- 
PQ^/^lscnt  China  much  better  by  tran.s- 
le.vicn  of  some  standard  Chinese 
novels.  I  am  anxiously  awaiting 
her  announced  vork.  “Good  Ban¬ 
dits.’’  But  I  fear  disappointment, 
for  I  find  her  rendering  of  its  Chin- 
title  Shuei  Hu  Chuan  in  “The 
Good  Earth’’  as  Bandits  of  the 
Shw'ei  Lake.  Ir  reality,  Shuei 
means  water  anc  Hu  means  bank 
of  a  stream  and  :o  the  combination 
should  be  “riverside."  There  is  an-' 
other  Chinese  woid  Hu  which  means 
lake  and  still  ancther  which  means 
are  entirely  dif¬ 


ferent  ch.-iraf'crs  In  writing  and 
different  tones  In  sp  aklng.  Mrs. 
Buck’s  rendering  of  the.  till?  of  Ihl.s 
Chine.f(‘  novel  a:^  “Bandita  cf  the 
Shwel  Lake"  is  but  a  very  llttl?  im¬ 
provement  from  Professor  Herb<*rt 
IT.  Oowen’s  rendering  (In  his  work: 
"An  Outline  ni.^sory  of  Chinn”)  of 
It  as  Water  Bottle  Record  (!). 

As  long  a.*;  a  Westerner  cannot 
himself  or  hersoll  read  Chlncy.* 
texts  and  ns  long  us  he  or  she  d  ■- 
pends  chiefly  on  Chinese  coolle.i  and 
amahs  as  the  sourc?  cf  information 
and  as  first-hand  iramslators. 
l.s  lltti^  hone  hit 


really  understand  and  tnily  inter¬ 
pret  China,  evei'  though  Jic  »•*“ 
l>e  born  and  live  alv.ays  In  China. 


Tennis  is  Increasing  In  popularity. 
Maybe  It’s  the  craze  for  raeiic’.s. 
Chicago  Times. 


you  see.  our  early  oetllers  com*? 
from  Europe,  and  none  of  that  kind 
was  left  over  ih****'.*.— 'Ru^Ta/o 


Clarence  Darrew  has  denied  a 
rumor  that  he  has  joined  a  church, 
has  the  church.— Tclc“ 


Brs.  Buck  in  her  works  portrays 
her  own  young  life  in  China  as 
much  under  the  influence  of  Chin¬ 
ese  coqlies  and  amahs  who  qre 
usually  from  tlie  poorest  families  of 
the  lowest  class  north  of  the  Yaiig- 
tse  Kiang  valley.  There  are.  of 
course,  among  them  many  honost 
and  good  country  folk,  hard  work¬ 
ing  and  faithfully  serving  as  domes¬ 
tic  helpers.  Thoir  idea  of  life  is 
inevitably  strange  and  their  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  Is  Indeed  very  limit¬ 
ed.  They  may  form  the  majority 
of  the  Chinese  population  but  they 
ar?  certainly  not  representative  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

Even  could  Mrs.  Buck  without 
bias  sketch  their  life  in  a  most 
general  way.  it  would  not  show  a 
fair  picture  of  China.  As  she  hra 
selected  only  a  few  partbulaf 
characters  from  a  si?ecial  section  of 
the  interior,  her  piclura  is  far  loss 
true  to  Chinese  life  as  a  whole.  Th'* 
great  harm  Is  that  the  reader  woukl 
naturally  be  led  to  Imagine  Chinn 
from  this  picture  and  to  fenn  his 
judgment  upon  it  accordingly;  the 
writer  has  thus  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  ren(ur;rcd  a  mo:':  un- 


never  be  allowed  to  drop  and  to  Ho 
on  the  floor,  certainly  not  so  with 
an  old  Chinese  woman. 

In  "The  Good  Earth"  Mrs.  Buclc 
describos  the  way  of  making  lea  as 
“to  sprinWe  the  c-urlcd  dried  lea7?s 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hot  water.” 
which  is  very  queer  and  strange 
even  to  a  Chinssc  villager,  as  a 
Chinese  always  pours  hot  wator  over 
the  tea  leaves. 

She  often  mentions  pork  and 
together  as  the  Chinese  farmer’s 
food.  In  fact  beef  is  seldom  used 
hi  old  China  except  for  a  great 
sacrifice,  for  the  cow  is  a  domestic 
animal  and  a  faithful  servant  in 
the  field  and  should  not  be  killed  for 
food.  She  states  that  Wang  Lung 
gives  two  to  ten  red  eggs  to  each 
of  his  friends  after  one'  month  cf 
the  birth  of  his  first  son.  This  is 
not  so.  Chines?  always  send  red 
eggs  to  relatives  in  odd  numbers  to 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son  and  in 
even  numbers  to  announce  that  of 

daughter.  Tlicse  ar?  sent  on  the 
third  day  after  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

Sh?  names  the  Moon  Cake  as  an 
IteiTT.  in  the  New  Year  festival,  which 
also  is  a  mistake.  The  Moon  Cake 
i:o  made  for  th?  Moon  Festival  on 
the  night  of  the  full  moon  of  the 
Mid-autumn,  whil?  a  special  round 
dumpling  called  Yucti  ?Isiao  is 
served  on  the  night  cf  the  first  full 
moon  after  the  Year. 


T 


IGER'S  heart  and  dog'a  tooth 
liave  never  been  included  in 


Chinese  medicines  thoui/h  dragon’s 
tooth  (?,  fossil)  and  tiger's  bore  are 
being  used.  She  states  that  Wang 
Lung  rode  in  a  sedan  chair  to  his 
father's  burial  and  walked  back 
from  it.  This  is  Just  the  onposite 
to  tl’^e  Chinese  usage.  Ail  male 
offspidng  of  the  decea.sed  must  walk 
alons  with  his  coffin  in  a  funeral 
precession  and  usually  ride  In  re- 
tuniin;,  I'.omc. 

"In  ■•irrr.s.’’  Wang  Lung  on  his 
sick  bed  was  told  by  his  sons  in 
detail  concerning  his  own  funeral 
airangcment  which  is  very  un¬ 
becoming  and  unu.su.al.  though  often 
in  China  coffins  arc  previously  pro- 
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War, 


Civil 


Riot  and 
Commotion  Insurance  is 
present-day  necessity. 


JT  is  a  necessity  because  it  affords  protection,  not  only 


during  periods  of  war-!ikc  activities,  but  also  during 
peace  times,  against  the  ever-present  menace  of  mob 
violence,  stri.kcs,  riots  and  civil  disturbances. 
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THE  LEAGUE’S  MORAL  SENTENCE 


Women  in  China’s  Crisis 

-  By  YAM  TONG  HOH  — — — 

This  address  ivas  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Hph  on  Feb.  2  at  the  luncheon  for  Dr. 
Harriet  Allyn,  Dean  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  ivclcoming  her  as  new  chairman 
of  the  China  section  of  the  Foreign  Divi¬ 
sion,  National  Board,  V.  W.  C.  A.,  Nezu 
York  City. 


M\NY  years  before  I  learned  to  speak 
English,  I  had  heard  of  Dr.  Allyn’s 
name  and  respected  it.  Meeting  her  here 
this  afternoon  reminds  me  of  two  words 
in  formal  Chinese  introduction.  When  a 
person  is  introduced,  instead  of  saying, 
“How  do  you  do?”  or  “I  am  pleased  to 
meet  you,”  we  bow  very  politely  and 
mumble  “Sn  Nang.”  This  means,  “I 
have  always  admired  you.  Of  course, 
many  times  the  words  carry  as  big  a 
question  mark  as  the  Americans  who  say, 
“I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,”  followed  by 
a  drv  smile !  However,  I  am  saying 
"Su  Nang”  to  Dr.  Allyn  very  sincerely 
this  afternoon. 

There  is  another  very  personal  reason. 
My  elder  sister,  Y.  T.  Law,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Can¬ 
ton,  is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege.  I  think  Holyoke  has  done  a  good 
job  with  her.  Any  college  which  could 
turn  out  as  good  a  product  as  my  sister 
must  be  a  very  fine  college,  and  certainly 
the  Dean  of  that  college  must  be  a  very 
wonderful  person.  I  rejoice  for  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  in  China  that  we  have  such 
splendid  leadership  as  Dr.  Allyn  to  be 
our  “happy  medium,”  especially  in  these 
trying  times,  when  womanhood  and  wo¬ 
men  leadership  count  so  much  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  destiny  of  China.  Dr.  Allyn,  we, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  China,  greet  you  very 
cordially  today,  and  wish  you  a  long  life 
of  very  successful  and  happy  service  for 
the  womankind  of  the  entire  world. 


Role  of  Chinese  Women 

In  the  few  minutes  given  to  me  I  wish 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  role  that 
the  Chinese  women  are  playing  in  the 
present  crisis.  I  single  out  this  aspect. 
First,  I  feel  that  since  most  of  us  are 
women,  naturally  we  are  interested  in  the 
activities  and  problems  confronting  wo¬ 
men  of  other  countries;  second,  I  am 


The  League  of  Nations  is  reborn.  It 
has  filed,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  “a  moral  sentence,”  as  the 
New  York  Times  puts  it,  against  a  world 
power. 

This  belated  report  on  the  Manchurian 
crisis,  whose  mere  publication  following 
a  ten-hour  wireless  broadcast  to  the 
world,  drove  quotations  down  20  points 
on  the  Tokio  Stock  Exchange,  vindicates 
its  prestige.  Had  it  come  a  year  ago, 
it  might  have  been  more  effective  with 
Japan  at  Shanghai,  but  even  a^  belated 
verdict,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  “is  to  be 
welcomed  in  a  world  which  has  no  other 
support  on  which  to  rest  its  hope.” 

In  non-League  circles  it  was  generally 
hailed  as  “a  triumph  of  international 
unity.”  Even  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  which  had  been  steadily  critical 
of  advance  reports  of  this  step,  admitted 
that  the  verdict  would  have  “the  approval 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  Occi¬ 
dent.”  Walter  Lippman,  its  columnist, 
hailed  it  as  “a  historic  advance  in  the 
collective  organizations  of  peace.” 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  Manchukuo  recognition 
be  withheld.  That  action  “tends  to  con¬ 
firm  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  to  which  America  has  adhered  now 
for  more  than  a  year,”  remarks  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun.  “It  no  longer  makes  the 
■  American  position  one  of  isolation,”  says 
the  Richmond  Neivs-Leadcr. 


strongly  convinced  that  we  women  hold 
very  great  potential  and  actual  power, 
and  that  to  a  great  extent,  we  women  are 
to  shape  the  destiny  not  only  of  our  own 
country,  but  also  that  of  the  entire  human 
race;  third,  I  believe  that  whatever  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  present  difficulties  the  Chinese 
women  may  find,  it  will  greatly  effect 
the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  feel,  but  I 
myself  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  political  and  patriotic  activities  of 
our  women  ever  since  the  Japanese  inva¬ 
sion  in  Manchuria.  Women  patriotic 
leagues  have  been  formed  here  and  in 
China.  Red  Cross  work  is  being  carried 
on  not  only  by  the  so-called  common  peo¬ 
ple,  but  also  by  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  government  officials,  and  by  families 
of  social  distinction. 


There  may  be  commanders  in  Japan 
who  may  laugh  at  this  “moral  sentence” 
as  a  mere  gesture  of  futility  since  no 
force  is  to  be  brought  against  them,  says 
the  New  York  Times.  “But  in  this  stage 
of  civilization,”  it  continues,  “no  nation 
can  afford  to  set  itself  up  virtually  with 
its  hand  against  that  of  every  9ther 
country  in  the  matter  of  international 
law,  treaty  obligations  and  world  opinion. 
If  anything  can  stay  or  modify  the  course 
of  the  Japanese  government,  it  will  be 
this  solemn  pronouncement  and  appeal 
coming  from  Geneva.” 

To  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  attributes  this 
“sudden  reversal  of  policy  at  Geneva.” 
For  a  year  and  a  half  they  “demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
League,”  it  adds,  and  today  they  were 
forced  to  act  “by  immediate  causes,” 
which  it  describes  thus  : 

“1.  American  and  Russian  policy  in 
favor  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  was  rap¬ 
idly  making  the  League’s  tactics  unten¬ 
able. 

“2.  The  alarming  emergence  of  Hitler- 
Hohenzollern  power  in  Germany  helped 
to  frighten  France  and  Britain  as  to  the 
need  of  keeping  treaties  alive. 

“3.  The  League  was  rapidly  losing  all 
value  even  as  a  screen  for  their  domina¬ 
tion  of  world  affairs.” 


Madame  H.  H.  Kung,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  of  her  intimate  friends, 
erected  a  hospital  of  800  beds  in  two 
weeks.  Some  women  went  as  far  as  to 
give  up  their  own  lives  by  joining  what 
is  known  in  China  as  the  “Dare-to-Die” 
squad.  Though  I  believe  that  right  now 
it  is  harder  to  live  than  to  die  for  China, 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  command  my 
respect,  nevertheless ;  and  in  the  face  of 
their  supreme  sacrifice  and  tremendous 
challenge,  I,  myself,  would  not  dare  to 
give  to  China  anything  less  than  my  very 
best. 

As  you  follow  the  events  of  the  last 
sixteen  months,  you  know  how  hard  China 
has  tried  to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement 
through  the  League  of  Nations.  Even 
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now,  we  still  put  our  trust  in  the  League, 
hoping  so  sincerely  that  this  one  peace 
machinery  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
Japanese  militarists.  But,  frankly,  as  the 
months  and  jear  roll  by,  we,  women  as 
well  as  men,  fully  realize  that  the  League 
may  still  help  but  the  actual  job  of  saving 
China  is  our  oson.  Although  we  have  al¬ 
ways  been  taught  to  love  peace,  hence¬ 
forth,  justice  must  come  first.  Yes,  life 
and  home  are  very  precious  to  the  hearts 
of  women,  but  now  they  are  only  secon¬ 
dary  to  our  liberty  and  country. 


Problem  of  Chinese  Mothers 

Xow  with  these  points  in  mind,  I  wish 
to  tell  you  briefly  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  tlie  women  of  China  today. 
By  women,  I  mean  the  intelligent  and 
educated  mothers  and  teachers  of  Young 
China. 

Our  motliers  are  asking,  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  these  days,  “How  should  we 
bring  up  our  sons  and  daughters  to  com¬ 
plete  the  task  which  we  ourselves  can¬ 
not  finish  in  our  lifetime?  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  used  to  teach  us  that  good  sons 
should  not  become  soldiers,  just  as  good 
iron  should  not  be  made  into  nails.  Now, 
can  we  still  teach  the  same  thing  to  our 
children,  in  the  face  of  Japanese  invasion 
and  aggression  of  some  of  the  Kuropean 
Powers?  Or,  should  we  give  them  guns 
and  gunboats  to  play  with,  and  teach  them 
to  hate  and  to  kill  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  revenge  for  China? 

Our  teachers  are  asking,  “Where  have 
we  failed  ?  Why  have  we  not  learned 
from  Chinese  history  and  trained  the 
right  kind  of  citizens  to  meet  the  need 
of  this  agonizing  hour?  We  have  failed 
China,  and  have  failed  miserably.  But, 
we  must  not  fail  again.  Now,  how  should 
we  modify  our  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  content  of  our  curriculum?  Should 
we,  too,  introduce  something  like  the  R. 
O.  T.  C.  into  our  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  have  compulsory 
military  training  in  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning?” 

Oh,  how  we  wish  we  knew  the  answers 
to  these  questions !  But  I  personally 
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feel  that  whatever  conclusions  the  Chinese 
women  may  reach  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  final  decision  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  But,  what  if  the  League  should 
fail? 

Friends  of  China,  it  makes  me  shudder 
to  think  of  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
the  400  million  Chinese  were  taught  to 
be  warlike  and  to  glorify  in  war?  You 
all  recall  the  Shanghai  fighting  a  year 
ago.  Without  adequate  training  and 
equipment,  our  19th  Route  Army  put  up 
such  a  stubborn  resistance.  How  would 
they  be  with  proper  training  and  arma¬ 
ment?  This  is  not  a  political  speech. 
I  have  talked  to  you  as  friends,  frankly 
and  sincerely,  and  as  woman  to  woman. 
We,  the  mothers  and  teachers  of  young 
China,  are  greatly  perplexed’  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  save  China  from  the  clutch 
of  Japanese  imperialism  and  militarism, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  from  becom¬ 
ing  war-like  and  be  a  menace  to  world 
peace. 


Justice  for  China 

We  want  justice  for  China,  of  course, 
but  I  certainly  hope  China  would  not  be 
driven  to  believe  that  might  is  always 
right,  and  that  the  slaughtering  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  is  the  only  means  whereby 
justice  can  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  again  that  the 
future  destiny  of  China  will  be  shaped 
largely  by  the  women  of  China.  I  re¬ 
state  this  point,  because  I  want  you  to 
know  how  genuinely  I  appreciate  what 
you  have  done  for  the  women  of  China, 
through  your  fine  secretaries  and  your 
financial  support ;  also,  I  want  you  to 
know  how  fundamentally  worth  while  the 
W.  work  is  in  China,  especially  at 
this  time  when  clear  thinking  on  the  part 
of  our  women  is  so  essential. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  from  the  depth  of  my  heart 
for  the  friendship  that  your  country  has 
for  my  country.  It  is  wonderful  to  have 
a  true  friend  like  you,  who  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  adversity.  It  means 
strength  and  challenge  to  have  our  good 
friend  believe  in  us  when  we  are  sorely 
tempted  to  “let  go”  of  the  better  and 
greater  things  of  life.  Through  associa¬ 
tion  with  my  American  friends,  I  have 
become  a  better  and  truer  Chinese.  And 
I  know  through  the  friendship  of  yoyr 
country,  China  will  be  a  better  China. 
May  this  beautiful  friendship  continue  to 
grow  and  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  our 
own  countries,  but  also  to  the  world  at 
large ! 


There  have  been  more  weddings  in 
Peiping  during  the  last  three  weeks 
than  in  any  similar  period  during  the 
last  five  years. 


The  Story  of  Jehol 

By  DR.  WELLINGTON  KOO 

Jehol,  an  integral  part  of  China,  is  a 
territory  of  65,000  square  miles,  larger 
than  Czechoslovakia  and  more  than  four 
times  the  size  of  Switzerland.  It  has  a 
population  of  3,500,000  Chinese  nationals, 
equal  in  number  to  the  population  of 
Denmark. 

Strategically,  it  is  a  bulwark  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  China  proper  on  the  North,  just 
as  Manchuria  is  on  the  Blast.  If  Jehol 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Japan,  with  Man¬ 
churia  remaining  under  her  military  occu¬ 
pation,  then  important  cities  in  North 
China,  such  as  Peiping,  Tientsin,  Tang- 
shan,  and,  in  fact  the  whole  territory  ex¬ 
tending  southward  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yellow  River,  will — and  the  history  of 
China  gives  illustrations  of  this  point — 
also  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  Japa¬ 
nese  invasion. 

Japan’s  determination  is  to  occupy 
Manchuria  and  to  proceed  with  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Jehol  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed 
policy  of  aggression  and  territorial  ag¬ 
grandizement  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  take  Jehol 
by  force  was  made  in  August,  1932,  when 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  still  in 
Peiping  drafting  its  report — much  as  it  is 
clearly  mentioned  in  this  document.  The 
campaign  failed  and  another  attempt  was 
made  in  December  last,  when  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  in  session.  Three  weeks  later, 
militaristic  Japan,  in  order  to  impress  the 
world  with  her  spirit  of  challenge,  cele¬ 
brated  Now  Year’s  Day,  1933,  by  a  ruth¬ 
less  attack  on  Shanhaikwan,  which  com¬ 
mands  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to 
Jehol,  and  her  armed  forces  continued  her 
operations  until  they  occupied  this  stra¬ 
tegic  site  three  days  later. 


PRES.  HOOVER  TO 
DR.  ALFRED  SZE 

Dr.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze,  the  new  Min¬ 
ister  from  China,  presented  his  creden¬ 
tials  to  President  Hoover  on  Feb.  24,  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  continued  cor¬ 
dial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

President  Hoover,  in  reply,  said ; 

“I  am  confident  that  the  American  na¬ 
tion  warmly  reciprocates  the  desire  of  the 
people  and  of  the  government  of  China  to 
foster  the  friendship  and  community  of  in¬ 
terest  which  have  always  distinguished 
the  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

“I  welcome  the  assurances  you  give  me 
that  your  endeavors  will  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  cultivating  and  promoting  those  re¬ 
lations,  and  I  gladly  promise  you  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  American  Government  in 
these  endeavors. 

‘‘The  able  and  agreeable  manner  in 
which  you  once  represented  your  country 
among  us  makes  me  feel  particularly 
gratified  that  you  are  returning  to  this 
post  in  the  same  high  capacity,  and  I  hope 
you  will  find  your  present  sojourn  here 
most  pleasant.” 


Two 


February-March,  1933 


Highlights  of  the  League  s  Report 

The  Committee  of  Nineteen  of  the  League  of 
Feb.  17  in  a  ten-hour  wireless  broadcast  to  the  world,  its  13,000  wort  s 
report  of  the  Manchurian  crisis.  On  Feb.  2d,  it  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  League  Assembly  of  42  nations.  Its  salient  points  are: 

1  It  says  that  Japan  has  not  acted  in  self-defense  and  that,  even 
if  she  had,  that  would  not  excuse  her  for  not  conforming  to  her  cove¬ 
nant  obligations  to  submit  all  disputes  to  peaceful  procedure. 

2.  It  either  confirms  textually  or  sharpens  all  the  Lytton  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  against  Japan. 

3.  It  dismisses  Manchukuo  as  a  Japanese  puppet  and  proclaims  un¬ 
equivocally  that  "sovereignty  over  Manchuria  belongs  to  China.” 

4.  It  declares  that  the  maintenance  and  recognition  of  Manchukuo 
by  Japan  and  the  presence  of  Japanese  troops  in  this  Chine^  territory 
are  "incomparable”  with  the  Pact  of  Paris,  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  and 
the  League  Covenant. 

3.  It  recommends  that  Japan  withdraw  her  troops  and  that  China 
establish  an  autonomous  Manchuria,  taking  into  account  Japan’s  special 
interests,  and  that  both  settle  the  conflict  on  the  basis  of  the  ten  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Lytton  Report  through  a  League  Committee  on  negotiations  in 
which  the  United  States  and  Russia  would  be  invited  to  participate. 

6.  It  recommends  that  the  members  of  the  League  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  refuse  to  recognize  Manchukuo,  either  de  jure  or  de  facto,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  incompatable  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
existing  international  obligations  and  with  the  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan,  on  which  peace  in  the  Far  East  depends. 


America  Endorses  Report 

Secretary  Stimson,  after  consulting  with  the  Fresident-elect  and  his 
successor.  Senator  Hull,  informed  Geneva  on  Feb.  23,  that: 

1.  The  finding  of  facts  of  the  League  and  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  reference  to  Manchuria  were  "in  substantial  accord.’ 

2.  The  United  States  was  "in  general  accord”  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  Assembly. 

3.  This  country  and  the  League  were  oa  "common  ground”  in 
their  affirmations  of  the  non-recognition  principle  regarding  Manchukuo. 

4.  The  principles  of  settlement  recommended  by  the  League  in  so 
far  as  appropriate  under  treaties  to  which  the  Umted  States  is  a  party 
had  the  "general  endorsement”  of  this  country. 


China  Versus  Japan 

]==  On  the  Stage  — 

By  WILLIAM  LEN  YU  SHEN 

An  illuminating  five-act  play,  entitled 
“China  and  Japan  before  the 
League  of  Nations,  1931-33,  was 
presented  by  the  League  of  Nations  As¬ 
sociation  on  Chinese  New  Year,  Jan.  ^o, 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  Cambrioge 
School  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  Agassiz  House,  Radcliffe  Col¬ 
lege,  Mass.  Historically  accurate,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  some  500  peo¬ 
ple. 

Professors  of  Harvard  University  and 
students  of  international  relations  consfi- 
tuted  the  all-star  cast.  Prof.  Manley  O. 
Hudson  played  the  parts  of  M.  de  \alera 
and  M.  Hymans.  Sir  Herbert  B.  Ames 
impersonated  Lord  Lytton.  Mr.  Leonard 
Cronkhke  acted  as  Secretary  Henry  L. 
Stimson.  Mr.  John  Aiso  played  the  dual 
roles  of  M.  Matsuoka  and  M.  Yoshida, 
while  Mr.  No  Yong  Park  played  the 
parts  of  Dr.  Yen  and  Dr.  Koo.  The  play 
was  dedicated  to  the  late  Mrs.  Jessie 
Wilson  Sayre,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
world  peace. 

In  the  prologue,  Mrs.  Lewis  J.  John¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  dramatization  com¬ 
mittee  briefly  reviewed  events  from  the 
outbreak  on  the  night  of  Sept.  18,  1931,  to 
the  opening  of  the  65th  session  of  the 
League  Council  on  Nov.  16,  1931. 


ACT  I  {Scene :  Geneva) 

The  League  Council  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  serious  discussion  on  the  Manchurian 
Crisis.  The  decision  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Manchurian 
situation  was  finally  reached  at  the  65th 
session,  ending  on  Dec.  10,  1931.  In 
January,  1932,  the  League  Council,  meet¬ 
ing  in  its  66th  session,  formally  ap¬ 
pointed  a  fact-finding  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  on  the  Sino-Japan^e 
conflict.  The  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  including  Lord  Lytton,  chairman 
(Great  Britain),  Count  Aldrevandi 
(Italy),  Dr.  Schnee  (Germany),  General 
Claudel  (France),  General  McCoy 
(States),  Dr.  Koo,  Chinese  Assessor  and 
M.  Yoshida,  Japanese  Assessor,  received 
official  instructions  for  their  mission  from 
the  President  of  the  Council. 


ACT  II  {Scene:  Washington) 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Ameriran 
Secretary  of  State,  explained  the  position 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict  in  a  press  conference. 
The  doctrine  of  non-recognition  of  the 
fruits  of  aggression  was  in  line  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  America  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  trend  of  world  affairs  to¬ 
ward  peace.  America  proposes  to  pre¬ 
serve  China’s  sovereignty,  independence, 
and  territorial  and  administrative  integ¬ 
rity,  and  to  maintain  the  “Open  Door” 
•  Policy  of  equal  privilege  and  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  in  China. 
The  Stimson  Doctrine  was  designed  to 


give  a  strong  support  to  the  Nine-Power 
Treaty  (1922)  and  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  (1928).  It 
proclaimed  anew  the  cardinal  principle  of 
America’s  Far  Eastern  Policy. 

On  Jan.  7,  1932,  the  famous  Hoover- 
Stimson  Doctrine  of  non-recognition  was 
officially  enunciated  by  the  American 
State  Department.  It  was  a  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  But  other  powers  did 
not  seem  to  show  much  interest  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  newly  formulated  American 
policy.  The  response  and  reaction  of 
leading  nations,  as  indirated  by  press  com¬ 
ments  in  foreign  capitals  like  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Rome  and  Moscow,  were 


broadcast  by  the  radio  voice  of  Mr.  Low¬ 
ell  Thomas. 

ACT  III  {Scene :  Mukden  and  Peiping) 

The  League  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
considering  the  difficult  undertaking  of 
investigation  at  Mukden,  in  April,  1932. 
Members  were  greatly  embarrassed  and 
handicapped  in  carrying  on  their  work 
by  the  presence  of  Japanese  guards 
around  them.  Numerous  letters  and 
statements  were  secretly  delivered  to  the 
individual  commissioners,  protesting  ve¬ 
hemently  against  the  new  Manchurian 

{Turn  to  Page  7) 
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THE  LEAGUE  SPEAKS 

By  PAUL  HYMANS, 

President  of  the  Assemhly,  Upon  the  Adoption 
of  the  League  Report. 

Our  recommendations  are  not  execu¬ 
tory  in  the  manner  that  an  arbitral  award 
is  executory,  but  they  are  plain  as  an 
offer  of  collaboration  for  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute,  an  offer  which  is  made  in  all 
good  faith  and  in  all  goodwill  to  the  two 
nations  which  are  in  dispute  by  the  other 
nations  with  which  they  freely  associated 
themselves. 

Today,  our  recommendations  are  re¬ 
jected  by  one  of  the  parties  which  seems 
desirous  of  retiring  into  isolation  and 
carrying  on  its  policy  without  taking  into 
account  the  opinion  of  other  nations. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  hope  the  day  will 
come  when  our  offer  will  be  accepted  by 
both  parties  and  that  neither  of  them  will 
commit  any  irreparable  act.  The  use  of 
force,  far  from  expediting  a  solution  of 
the  dispute,  can  only  prolong  and  aggra¬ 
vate  it. 

• 

TREATIES  VITAL 

By  CORDELL  HULL, 

New  Secretary  of  State,  on  announcement  of 
his  Appointment  to  the  Cabinet. 

There  has  been,  too,  a  general  letting 
down  since  the  war  of  moral  and  political 
standards  by  both  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments.  There  should  be  no  laxity  on  the 
part  of  this  or  any  other  nation  in  the 
observance  of  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  treaties  and  of  international  good  faith. 

There  should  be  sane  and  realistic  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation,  keeping  in  mind 
our  traditions  and  our  Constitution,  to  aid 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  policy  is  vital. 

TO  THE  NATION  OF  JAPAN 

By  M.  TAKAHASHI, 

In  Peace  Bulletin,  Friend  of  Jesus,  Honolulu. 

What  are  you  doing? 

Clearly  Japan’s  action  is  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples 

And  agreements  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
And  against  the  World  Peace  Pact. 

If  you  have  any  conscience  left, 

You  cannot  speak  of  such  nonsense  as 
“legal  defense.” 

Become  not  the  enemy  of  humanity ! 

The  eye  of  God  cannot  be  discovered. 
Repent  now,  or  you  must  receive  great 
punishment. 

.A.re  they  no  men  of  conscience? 

Are  there  no  true  patriots  ? 

Why  are  they  silent  ? 

• 

In  case  the  Teiping-T ientsin  area  is 
threatened  by  brute  force,  members  of 
the  faculty,  foreign  and  Chinese,  are 
ready  to  make  all  the  necessary  sacri¬ 
fices  in  common  with  the  students. 
— Official  proclamation  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Peiping. 

Four 


^  (This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Nezv 
York  Times  Book  Kctnnv,  Jan.  15.  ivhich 
offered  Mrs.  Buck  space  to  anszocr  the 
article  of  Prof,  kiaiuj  Kang-hn  in  oiir 
December  issue.) 

I.4M  always  interested  in  any  Chinese 
opinion  on  my  work,  however  individ¬ 
ual  it  may  be,  and  I  have  every  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  sincere  point  of  view,  what¬ 
ever  it  is.  In  that  same  spirit  of  sin¬ 
cerity  I  will  take  up  some  of  Professor 
Kiang’s  points. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  he  is 
distinctly  right  in  saying  that  I  have 
painted  a  picture  of  Chinese  that  is  not 
the  ordinary,  portrait,  and  not  like  those 
portraits  which  are  usually  not  completed 
until  after  the  death  of  the  subject.  Any 
one  who  knows  those  portraits  must  real¬ 
ize  how  far  from  the  truth  of  life  they 
are ;  the  set  pose,  the  arranged  fold,  the 
solemn,  stately  countenance,  the  official 
button.  I  have  dealt  in  lights  and  shades, 
I  have  purposely  omitted  the  official  but¬ 
ton,  I  do  not  ask  the  subject  if  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  himself — lest  he  prefers  the  por¬ 
trait  with  the  official  button !  I  only  pic¬ 
ture  him  as  he  is  to  me.  Nor  do  I 
apologize. 

But  I  had  better,  perhaps,  go  to  the 
end  of  Professor  Kiang’s  article  and  deal 
with  the  minor  points  he  raises  first,  and 
I  do  so  in  the  order  he  uses,  and  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  incident  in  “East  Wind:  West 
Wind”  I  was  myself  present  when  the 
young  woman  was  cut  down  from  the 
beam  where  she  had  hung  herself,  for 
she  was  a  close  friend  of  mine,  and  1 
knew  her  troubles.  She  was  cut  down 
when  she  had  been  hanging  but  a  short 
time,  and  priests  were  called  in  at  once, 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  her  soul  to  her 
still  warm  body.  Word  for  word,  that 
incident  is  lifted  out  of  my  own  life. 

The  old  mother  did  drop  the  Book  of 
Changes.  I  know  theoretically  that  the 
sacred  books  should  not  be  dropped,  but 
I  leave  off  the  official  button  again.  I 
have  seen  a  weary,  sad  woman  holding 
a  sacred  book,  who  let  it  drop  from  her 
nerveless  fingers  to  the  floor,  just  as  I 
have  seen  in  my  own  home  my  copies  of 
Sun  Yat  Sen’s  “Three  Principles  of  the 
People”  torn  to  pieces  by  a  revolutionary 
army. 

In  the  region  I  use  as  the  locale  for 
‘‘The  Good  Earth,”  a  few  tea  leaves  are 
sprinkled  upon  the  surface  of  hot  water, 
where  tea  is  scarce.  I  have  seen  it  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times. 

Beef  is  commonly  eaten  wherever  there 
are  Mohammedans,  who  do  not  use  pork, 
and  as  Mohammedans  are  scattered 
everywhere,  I  have  never  been  in  a  place 
where  beef  was  not  as  easy  to  procure 
as  pork,  and  it  is  a  common  enough  food 
anywhere  and  frequently  served  at  the 
same  meal  with  pork.  The  poor,  of 
course,  do  not  eat  much  meat,  but  for  a 
holiday  dinner  pork  balls  in  one  dish  and 
beef  in  another  are  too  common  to  need 
any  mention.  Cows  are  killed  nearly 
every  day,  as  are  water  buffalo,  in  any 


large  town  or  city.  I  suspect  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kiang  of  the  official  button  here 
again  where  he  says  the  cow  is  a  domes¬ 
tic  animal,  a  faithful  servant,  not  to  be 
killed ! 

In  our  region  daughters  of  common 
families  never  have  red  eggs  sent  out  on 
their  birth  and  an  even  number  is  sent 
for  sons. 

The  mooncake  is  a  delicacy  properly 
belonging  to  the  mid- Autumn  festival,  but 
is  served  among  many  other  cakes  at 
New  Year  and  other  holidays  too,  just 
as  one  can  buy  “nien-kao,”  or  New  Year’s 
cake,  any  time  of  the  year  in  a  city,  ex¬ 
cept  in  hot  weather.  It  is  like  the  West¬ 
ern  fruit  cake  or  plum  pudding,  which 
are  traditional  seasonal  delicacies  in  a 
sense,  but  eaten  at  any  time  actually. 
And  I  am  less  interested  in  tradition  than 
in  actuality. 

I  found  my  prescription  for  medicine 
in  a  medicine  shop.  When  I  professed 
skepticism  about  dragon’s  tooth,  the  shop¬ 
keeper  said,  confidentially,  “Of  course,  it 
is  really  dog’s  tooth!”  The  tiger’s  heart 
he  showed  me,  a  dried,  black  knot  of 
dessicated  flesh, 

I  have  seen  sons  walking  to  a  funeral, 
riding  to  a  funeral,  and  nowadays  I  see 
them  in  Nanking  riding  in  carriages  or 
motors  both  to  and  from  the  grave.  The 
official  button  is  perhaps  lacking  in  these 
modern  times,  and  they  do  as  they  will. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  just 
such  a  scene  as  I  describe  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  “Sons.”  A  very  old  lady  is 
one  of  my  neighbors  and  she  tells  me  fre¬ 
quently  exactly  what  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  plan  for  her  funeral,  and  evidently 
it  comforts  her  greatl}'. 

In  our  region  there  are  two  tablets 
made  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  one 
a  temporary  one,  the  other  a  wooden  one, 
which  is  permanent,  and  the  ceremony  is 
as  I  have  described.  In  order  not  to  trust 
entirely  to  my  own  memory,  I  read  this 
passage  to  some  Chinese  friends  for  con¬ 
firmation  when  the  book  was  in  manu¬ 
script. 

Many  a  war  lord,  I  must  beg  Profes¬ 
sor  Kiang’s  pardon,  has  acted  exactly  as 
Wang  the  Tiger  in  assuming  virtual  civil 
control  over  a  region,  although  he  never 
had  the  nominal  position,  as  I  have  not 
given  that  nominal  position  to  Wang  the 
Tiger.  More  than  that,  I  could  if  I 
would,  name  just  such  usurpers  who  have 
been  very  near  the  highest  place  in  Chi¬ 
nese  government.  Theoretically,  it  is  not 
so — but  again  I  care  nothing  for  the  of¬ 
ficial  button. 

But  these  points  all  are  unimportant. 
Local  custom  varies  so  widely  in  China 
that  no  one  can  lay  down  a  sweeping 
statement;  one  can  only  say  “in  my  re¬ 
gion  it  is  so.”  For  this  reason  I  have 
deliberately  chosen  to  localize  my  cus¬ 
toms  fairly  closely,  in  order  to  be  accurate 
at  least  to  one  region.  In  addition,  I 
verify  my  accounts  by  reading  them  to 
Chinese  friends  of  that  region. 

But  now  I  come  to  a  point  which  inter¬ 
ests  me  more  than  these.  Professor 
Kiang  takes  exception  to  my  mentioning 
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the  words  “Swei  Lake.”  This  is  in  no 
sense  meant  as  a  translation  of  the  name 
of  the  great  Chinese  novel,  “Shui  Hu.” 
It  is  simply  a  phrase  to  indicate  to  West¬ 
ern  readers  a  well-known  region  famous 
for  bandits.  The  word  “hu”  is  extreme¬ 
ly  meaningless  in  English.  It  has  been 
rendered  as  “margins,”  but  Watery  Mar¬ 
gins  conveys  nothing  to  the  Western 
mind.  The  word  that  may  be  spelled  in 
English  Swei,  Shui,  Shuei,  and  Professor 
Kiang  adds  now  Shwei,  is,  of  course, 
water.  But  to  my  thinking  Professor 
Kiang  is  entirely  mistaken  in  using  the 
vvord  “river”  in  any  connection  with  this 
title.  The  region  of  this  famous  robbers’ 
lair  was  not  by  a  river,  but  in  and  by  a 
wide-spreading,  marshy  lake,  filled  with 
reeds,  wherein  were  many  winding  water¬ 
ways. 

Yet,  again,  discussion  on  the  proper 
translation  of  Chinese  terms  into  English 
is  endless.  In  translating  “Shui  Hu,”  I 
have  chosen  a  simple  literal  style,  and 
although  doubtless  I  cannot  hope  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kiang’s  entire  approval,  I  have 
submitted  my  translation  to  other  Chinese 
and  have  not  trusted  altogether  to  my 
own  judgment. 

But  far  more  interesting  to  me  than 
matters  relating  to  my  books,  which  are, 
after  .all.  matters  of  individual  opinion, 
and  not  of  great  importance,  is  the  point 
of  view  expressed  in  Professor  Kiang’s 
letter.  It  is  a  point  of  view  I  know  all 
too  well,  and  which  always  makes  me 
sad.  When  he  says  “They” — meaning 
the  common  people  of  China — “may  form 
the  majority  of  the  population  in  China, 
but  they  certainly  are  not  representative 
of  the  Qiinese  people,”  I  cannot  but  ask, 
if  the  majority  in  any  country  does  not 
represent  the  country,  then  who  can  ? 

But  I  know  what  Professor  Kiang 
would  have :  there  are  others  like  him. 
They  want  the  Chinese  people  represented 
by  the  little  handful  of  her  intellectuals, 
and  they  want  the  vast,  rich,  somber, 
joyous  Chinese  life  represented  solely  by 
history  that  is  long  past,  by  paintings  of 
the  dead,  by  a  literature  that  is  ancient 
and  classic.  These  are  valuable  and  as¬ 
suredly  a  part  of  Chinese  civilization, 
hut  they  form  only  the  official  buttons. 
For  shall  the  people  be  counted  as  noth¬ 
ing,  the  splendid  common  people  of  China, 
living  their  tremendous  lusty  life  against 
the  odds  of  a  calamitous  nature,  a  war- 
torn  government,  a  small,  indifferent 
aristocracy  of  intellectuals?  For  truth’s 
sake  I  can  never  agree  to  it. 

I  know  from  a  thousand  experiences 
this  attitude  which  is  manifest  again  in 
this  article  by  Professor  Kiang,  I  have 
seen  it  manifest  in  cruel  acts  against  the 
working  man,  in  contempt  for  the  hon¬ 
est,  illiterate  farmer,  in  a  total  neglect 
of  the  interests  of  the  proletariat,  so  that 
no  common  people  in  the  world  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  at  the  hands  of  their  own  civil, 
military  and  intellectual  leaders  than  have 
the  Chinese  people.  The  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  the  common  people  and  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  China  is  portentous,  a  gulf 
that  seems  impassable.  I  have  lived  with 
the  common  people,  and  for  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  I  have  lived  among  the  intel¬ 
lectuals,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Professor  Kiang  himself  exemplifies 
this  attitude  of  misunderstanding  of  his 
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(This  reply  to  the  foreyoiiic/  article 
was  sent  to  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Revieiv  but  zcas  declined  space.) 

I  AM  much  interested  in  reading  in  the 
Nctv  York  Sunday  Times  of  January 
IS,  1933,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck’s  answer 
to  my  criticisms.  She,  by  giving  criti¬ 
cisms  on  mine,  sheds  more  light  on  her 
understanding  or  misunderstanding  of 
China  and  the  Chinese.  I  have  no  time 
for  argument.  At  the  request  of  my 
Chinese  and  Western  friends  who  supprt 
my  viewpoint,  I  wish  to  point  out  just 
the  following. 

First,  Mrs.  Buck  cleverly  seized  my 
word  “official  button”  and  tried  to  im¬ 
press  her  readers  that  she  was  not  paint¬ 
ing  an  ancestral  portrait  but  the  likeness 
of  a  living  person.  I  am  sorry  to  con¬ 
tradict  her  statement,  but  I  see  in  her 
Chinese  novels  very  little  of  portraits  of 
natural  life  and  many  cartoons  of  syn¬ 
thetic  imaginary  beings.  She  cleverly 
shields  herself  by  the  word  “region.”  I 
do  not  know  her  “region”  in  China,  but 
I  was  born  in  the  South,  raised  in  the 
North,  and  have  travelled  extensively 
over  the  old  Empire ;  no  knowledge  or 
experience  of  my  own  could  verify  some 
of  the  queer  practices  given  by  Mrs.  Buck 
in  her  “region.”  Since  China  is  very 
vast  and  customs  vary,  I  do  not  say  that 
these  queer  practices  are  non-existent. 

The  point  is  this ;  If  one  lives  in  a 
country,  likes  the  country  and  wishes  to 
present  the  real  life  of  that  country,  one 
will  naturally  give  the  more  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  its  people  and  not  their  un¬ 
usual  queer  practices.  I  have  known 
many  “regions”  in  the  United  States.  I 
know  something  of  the  speakeasies  in 
New  York,  the  gangland  in  Chicago,  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers  and  the  Southern 
Darkies ;  all  full  of  queer  practices.  With 
my  respect  and  love  of  America  and  the 
Americans,  I  can  simply  not  write  a  book 
like  “Uncle  Sham,”  even  if  the  “regions” 
supply  my  materials.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  an  American  to  write  about 
China,  for  China  is  less  known  and  more 
badly  presented  to  America  than  America 
is  to  China.  Mrs.  Buck’s  works  have 
thereby  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
country  she  says  she  loves. 

Second,  Mrs.  Buck  expresses  her  great 
sympathy  with  the  common  people  in 
China  among  whom  she  lives  and  accuses 
me  and  all  Chinese  intellectuals  of  a  lack 
of  love  towards  them  by  using  the  terms 
‘jcoolie”  and  “amah.”  Let  us  reason  as 
to  what  these  terms  mean  and  how  they 
originated.  They  are  terms  first  used 
by  the  Westerners  and  not  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  “Coolie”  may  be  of  Chinese  or 
Hindu  origin,  but  in  Chinese  it  means 
“bitter  strength”  or  “hard  laborer.” 
“Amah”  is  the  imitation  of  a  haby  ad¬ 
dressing  his  mother  or  nurse  and  it  means 


■‘mother.”  So  these  terms  are  not  at  all 
stinging.  They  are  commonly  applied 
to  the  men  servants  and  women  servants 
of  a  foreigner  in  China.  Nobody  said 
that  all  the  common  people  in  China  are 
like  the  “coolies”  and  “amahs.”  It  is 
true,  however,  that  all  the  Chinese-born 
Westerners  are  first  educated  by  these 
men  servants  and  women  servants.  It  is 
even  true  with  the  Chinese  who  have  ser¬ 
vants,  but  then  they  will  undo  this  early 
servant  education  by  attending  schools 
or  engaging  teachers.  Alas  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese-born  Westerners!  Though  they  are 
educated  in  their  own  language  and  cul¬ 
ture  afterwards,  they  generally  lack  this 
process  of  undoing  their  early  servant 
education  in  a  more  representative  Chi¬ 
nese  society.  This  is  the  root  of  Mrs. 
Buck’s  ignorance  of  a  better  Chinese  life 
other  than  that  she  depicts. 

Third,  in  lamenting  a  Chinese  scholar’s 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  uneducated 
mass,  which  is  not  true,  Mrs.  Buck  clev¬ 
erly  asks  the  question:  “If  the  majority 
in  any  country  does  not  represent  the 
country,  then  who  can  ?”  This  touches 
the  fundamental  principle  of  democracy. 
Mrs.  Buck  knows  herself  that  she  is  only 
playing  on  the  words.  It  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  modern  democracy  to  have 
the  majority  as  representatives.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  election  would  be  unnecessary  and 
the  very  name  representative  would  be 
inadequate.  Representative  means  exactly 
a  very  small  selected  minority  to  think 
and  to  act  for  the  majority.  Otherwise, 
why  should  the  congressmen  on  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  be  lirnited  to  mere  hundreds? 
China,  from  her  historical  tradition,  likes 
to  be  represented  by  the  intellectual  mi¬ 
nority  and  not  the  uneducated  majority. 
She  likes  neither  to  be  represented  by 
the  bankers,  the  lawyers  and  the  racke¬ 
teers,  as  in  the  present  day  America, 
nor  hy  the  warlords  as  in  the  present  day 
China,  and  certainly  not  hy  Wang  Lung 
and  his  three  Sons  as  in  Mrs.  Buck’s 
novels.  We  love  our  common  people,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “coolies”  and  “amahs,”  but 
we  do  not  like  to  see  them  being  made 
our  representatives  by  a  Western  writer. 
No. 

Fourth,  Mrs.  Buck  scores  the  fear  of 
a  normal  sex  life;  so  do  I,  and  I  made  it 
quite  clear  in  my  last  review.  But,  is 
the  sex  life  depicted  in  her  novels  a  nor¬ 
mal  one?  The  sentences  I  incidentally 
quoted  from  her  works  in  my  last  review 
and  many  others  likewise  are  certainly 
descriptions  of  an3nhing  hut  a  normal  sex 
life.  !Mrs.  Buck,  as  a  married  woman 
and  a  mother,  with  all  her  Chinese  and 
Western  education,  can  certainly  see  that 
it  is  not  a  normal  sex  life  that  she  is 
presenting;  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will 
not  have  herself  or  her  children  live  a 
sex  life  of  her  own  description.  But,  an 
abnormal  world  psychology  demands  the 
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picture  of  an  abnormal  sex  life  for  sensa¬ 
tion  and  thrill.  And  sensation  and  thrill 
bring  to  the  author  a  good  sale  and  a  high 
price.  Mrs.  Buck  has  for  this  reason 
achieved  both  fame  and  profit  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  common  people  of  China! 

Yes,  beef  is  a  common  food  among  the 
Chinese  Mohammedans,  but  then  it  is 
never  served  with  pork.  To  say  “water¬ 
way”  cannot  be  called  “river”  is  just 
as  funny  as  to  saj-  the  Shwei  Lake  or 
“water  lake.”  Is  there  any  lake  which 
is  not  made  of  water?  Is  there  any  river 
which  is  not  a  waterway  ?  Who  is  “en¬ 
tirely  mistaking?”  Can  I  be  mistaken 
in  such  a  childish  way  since  my  very 
surname  means  and  is  derived  from  the 
word  for  “river?” 

I  regret  that  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Buck  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  personal  acquaintance.  If  she 
only  knew  that  I  was  the  founder  of  the 
Socialist-Democratic  Party  in  China  be¬ 
fore  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  she 
would  probably  not  accuse  me  of  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  common  people.  If 


she  only  knew  that  I  was  the  first  Chinese 
in  Peking  who  established  a  modem  pub¬ 
lic  school  for  girls  in  1905,  and  have  ad¬ 
vocated  ever  since  a  greater  freedom  and 
an  absolute  equality  between  the  sexes, 
she  would  probably  not  accuse  me  of  fear 
of  a  normal  sex  life.  If  she  only  knew 
that  I  am  an  agnostic  and  freethinker, 
belonging  to  no  institutionized  religion, 
have  never  attended  any  missionary  school 
nor  associated  with  any  Christian  activi¬ 
ties,  she  would  probably  not  accuse  me  of  i, 
agreeing  with  the  narrow  sect  of  rms-f 
sionaries.  A  Canadian  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  an  article  by  Mrs.  Buck  re-J 
cently  published  in  the  Good  Housekeep\^ 
ing  magazine  alleges  all  Chinese  religions  j 
as  good  only  for  oneself  and  nothing  for/ 
the  others;  all  Chinese  practise  charity 
for  the  benefit  only  of  themselves  after, 
death  and  not  for  the  love  of  their  fellow-\ 
men.  She  then  goes  on  to  assert  that/ 
Christianity  is  the  only  great  religiom 
that  will  save  China.  So  we  see,  after  \ 
all,  that  Mrs.  Buck  is  still  a  missionary  / 
and  she  herself  belongs  to  the  very  nar- 
row  sect  of  missionaries  1 


What  Chinese  Studies 
Mean  to  the  ^X^estern 


Because  the  study  of  Chinese  is  still 
something  new  in  the  West,  and  the 
McGill  Department  of  Chinese 
Studies  is  the  first  and  so  far  the  only 
one  in  the  Canadian  universities,  since 
its  establishment  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  I  have  been  frequently  asked  many 
questions  by  the  outside  public  regarding 
my  Department.  These  questions  may 
be  grouped  under  three  headings :  First, 
of  what  do  Chinese  studies  consist?  Sec¬ 
ond,  why  should  the  West  take  up  Chi¬ 
nese  studies?  And,  third,  how  may  they 
start  and  pursue  their  Chinese  studies? 

To  the  first  question  I  venture  to  say 
that  Chinese  studies  contain  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  Chinese 
world.  China  had  long  been  a  world  all 
by  herself.  She  has  an  indigenous  cul¬ 
ture  which  embraces  religion,  philosophy, 
social  and  natural  sciences,  literature  and 
art.  She  has  an  unbroken  written  history 
of  over  five  thousand  years  which  records 
the  activities  and  experiences  of  •  one- 
fourth  of  the  human  race.  Paper  and 
printing  are  some  of  her  inventions.  Un¬ 
til  as  late  as  1850  A.  D.,  China  had  the 
largest  number  of  publications  of  any 
language.  Owing  to  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Chinese  language  from  all 
others,  these  publications  remain  as  a 
sealed  book  to  Westerners ;  and  owing 
to  the  comparative  differences  existing 
between  our  written  language  and  our 
spoken  language,  these  publications  re¬ 
main  as  a  sealed  book  even  to  those  West¬ 
erners  who  could  understand  and  speak 
our  dialects  but  had  made  no  special 
study  of  our  classics. 

Chinese  studies  are  as  vast  as  the  ocean. 
Though  all  waters  lead  to  the  ocean, 
those  who  paddle  the  streams  have  no 
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idea  of  what  the  ocean  is.  Though  large 
and  fast  boats  can  sail  across  the  ocean 
easily  and  safely,  no  sailor  may  boast  of 
knowing  every  part  of  the  ocean.  In  a 
word,  Chinese  studies  begin  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  written  language  as  an  Indispensable 
means  to  the  oceanic  transportation. 
Then,  to  launch  it  into  the  ocean,  men 
may  explore  and  exploit  all  the  wonders 
and  treastires  as  they  go. 

The  second  question  requires  no  further 
reply  if  the  aforementioned  facts  are  fully 
comprehended.  They  are  strong  enough 
to  justify  the  West  in  taking  up  Chi¬ 
nese  studies  simply  because  China  has 
produced  and  represents  an  indigenous 
culture  which  is  of  high  standard  yet 
simple  and  practical,  old  yet  living,  non- 
aggressive  yet  prevailing  and  perpe¬ 
trating,  passive  yet  enduring.  It  has  a 
permanent  influence  over  the  largest  pop¬ 
ulation  throughout  the  longest  unbroken 
history. 

Moreover,  this  civilization,  because  it 
is  unlike  the  modern  Western  type,  with 
all  its  defects,  may  yet  be  a  remedy  to 
the  present  World  ailments.  This  is  why, 
despite  constant  disturbances  in  the  new 
China,  Chinese  studies  in  the  West  have 
shown  a  steady  progress  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

In  the  neighboring  Republic  to  the 
south  of  Canada  there  are  about  ISO  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  each  provided  with 
a  Far  Eastern  department  offering  more 
than  five  hundred  courses  to  the  students 


of  high  learning.  All  their  museums  and 
libraries  of  importance  have  special  col¬ 
lections  of  Chinese  objects  of  art  and 
books  in  various  sizes.  Four  or  five  cen¬ 
ters  of  Chinese  studies  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  different  States. 
There  are  also  reasons  of  a  more  material 
nature.  Diplomatic  and  consular  services, 
missionary  and  educational  activities,  in¬ 
dustrial  investments  and  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  in  China  all  necessitate  some 
acquaintance  with  Chinese  studies.  A 
mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  Canadian 
trade  with  China  has  increased  ten  times 
in  the  last  twenty  years  is  sufficient  to 
induce  a  more  serious  attention  of  the 
Canadians  towards  Chinese  studies. 

The  third  question  is  a  more  concrete 
one.  It  requires  no  argument  but  all  ac¬ 
tion.  I  advise  those  who  wish  to  take 
up  Chinese  studies  for  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  or 
for  some  specific  topics  of  research,  to 
read  the  standard  translations  of  Chinese 
literature  in  general  or  on  the  topics  of 
study  in  particular.  There  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  few  works  worth  recommen¬ 
dation,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  secure 
the  necessary  information  from  well  se¬ 
lected  readings. 

To  those  who  wish  to  gain  first  hand 
information  and  to  specialize  in  Sinology 
in  any  line,  I  advise  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  written  language  as  a  right  start. 
This  is  more  important  than  to  study  the 
spoken  language.  First,  because  the  writ¬ 
ten  language  is  universal  in  China  and 
in  the  countries  under  Chinese  cultural 
influence,  such  as  Japan,  Korea  and  An- 
nam,  unlike  the  spoken  language  which 
varies  in  dialects.  Second,  because  all 
publications,  excepting  a  small  quantity  of 
non-literary  works  and  the  very  modern 
productions,  are  in  the  written  language 
form  which  has  remained  unchanged  since 
the  beginning  of  Chinese  history.  Third, 
because  the  written  language  may  be  self- 
taught  and  the  study  of  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  all  alone  with  dictionaries  and 
readers,  while  the  spoken  language  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  conversational  practice. 
One  who  has  the  reading  knowledge  will 
easily  manage  to  speak  when  opportunity 
presents,  but  one  who  knows  only  the 
spoken  form  must  make  a  special  study 
anew  before  he  can  read  or  write. 

The  McGill  Department  of  Chinese 
Studies  offers  a  lecture  course  on  Chinese 
culture  in  general  which  requires  no  pre¬ 
liminary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lan¬ 
guage  classes  for  both  elementary  and 
advanced  students  in  written  and  spoken 
forms  are  conducted  together  with  the 
practice  of  writing  with  brush.  Thanks 
to  the  presence  of  the  Gest  Chinese  Li¬ 
brary  this  Department  is  able  to  direct 
research  works  on  any  special  topics. 
We  have  also  a  number  of  graduate 
courses  leading  to  high  degrees  in  Chi¬ 
nese  studies.  Besides,  there  are  extension 
classes  meeting  once  a  week  and  the  Hung 
Tao  Society  public  lectures  once  a  month, 
all  in  the  evenings.  The  speaker  is  also 
frequently  invited  to  lecture  outside  on  an 
average  of  twice  a  week.  So  you  see, 
Chinese  studies  are  not  at  all  beyond  your 
reach. 

I  wish  here  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  Chinese  Department  and  the 
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other  language  departments  in  a  univer¬ 
sity.  While  the  departments  of  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  etc.,  may  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  studies  in  their  respective 
languages  and  literatures  only,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Chinese  must  take  all  other 
subjects  of  study  into  its  consideration, 
for  all  other  subjects  in  Chinese  have 
never  yet  been  touched  upon  by  other  de¬ 
partments  in  their  special  fields.  I  wish 
to  point  out  also  the  difference  between 
the  study  of  Chinese  civilization  and  other 
ancient  civilizations.  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  even  Greek  and  Roman  are 
civilizations  of  the  past  while  the  Chinese 
civilization  is  still  alive  and  is  going 
through  a  continual  change.  Living  or¬ 
ganisms  cannot  be  treated  as  relics;  ob¬ 
servation  must  be  more  attentive  and 
conclusion  is  almost  impossible. 

Aside  from  my  academic  duties,  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  following  endeavors 
in  connection  with  Chinese  studies.  First, 
I  hope  to  convince  the  educationalists 
and  the  public  that  Chinese  studies  are 
necessary  to  university  students  not  only 
as  a  subject  for  special  purposes  but  as 


government  under  Japanese  rule.  The 
great  majority  of  interviews  with  the  so- 
called  people’s  delegates  were  arranged 
through  the  intermediary  of  Japanese  of¬ 
ficials  or  advisers. 

In  September,  1932,  the  Lytton  Com¬ 
mission  was  preparing  its  final  report  at 
Peiping.  Lord  Lytton  expressed  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  despite  the  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  of  investigation,  the 
work  of  the  Commission  was  brought  to 
an  end.  The  outstanding  features  of  the 
Report  were  (1)  that  Japan’s  hostile  ac¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  military  operations 
against  China  could  not  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  self-defense,  and  (2)  that  the 
new  Manchukuo  government  was  created, 
supported  and  controlled  by  Japan  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  Manchuria. 
The  Lytton  Report,  which  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Manchuria  with  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  China’s  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory,  was  discussed  and  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  In  Lord 
Lytton’s  opinion,  “The  Manchurian  sit¬ 
uation  is  not  hopeless.” 

ACT  IV.  (Scene:  Geneva) 

The  League  Council  was  in  its  69th 
session  at  Geneva  on  Nov.  21,  1932.  The 
Lytton  Commission’s  Report  (which  was 
published  on  Oct.  2),  was  thoroughly 
discussed  and  officially  accepted.  China 
and  Japan  exchanged  views  and  stated 
positions  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  and 
recommendation  of  the  Lytton  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  two  delegates  of  the  disputant 
parties  crossed  swords  in  heated  debate 
over  several  issues  involved.  The  Lyt¬ 
ton  Commission  was  invited  to  make  any 
change  or  modification  in  its  report — over 
the  strong  objection  of  the  Japanese 
delegate. 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  Lytton, 
after  consulting  with  his  colleagues,  de- 


a  phase  of  the  world  general  knowledge 
and  a  part  of  the  accomplishment  of 
mankind,  without  the  study  of  which  the 
qualification  of  an  educated  man  is  in¬ 
complete. 

Second,  I  hope  to  prove  to  the  West 
the  practicability  of  Chinese  life-ideas. 
Chinese  culture  should  be  and  could  be 
calculated  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world  institution  in 
order  to  regain  peace  and  prosperity  in 
their  true  sense.  The  modern  Western 
civilization  is  not  as  perfect  as  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be.  The  World  War,  the 
Communist  and  Fascist  revolutionary  agi¬ 
tations,  the  universal  depression  and  the 
international  anarchy  all  indicate  its  de¬ 
cadent  tendency.  China  is  herself  helpless 
under  the  process  of  modernization,  but 
Chinese  culture  points  to  an  exit  in  some 
other  direction.  Chinese  culture  is  not 
responsible  for  the  present  chaos  in 
China ;  on  the  contrary,  China,  if  not  also 
the  world  at  large,  may  be  led  out  of 
this  dilemma  of  the  modern  Western 
civilization  by  the  very  principles  con¬ 
tained  therein. 


dared  that  the  Commission  had  nothing 
to  add  to  its  Report.  At  the  proposal  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  delegate  (Dr. 
Benes),  the  Lytton  Report  was  referred 
to  the  special  session  of  the  League  As¬ 
sembly. 

ACT  V.  (Scene :  Geneva) 

The  League  Assembly,  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  57  States  present,  was  in  special 
session  at  Geneva.  In  a  three-day  (Dec. 
6-8,  1932)  discussion,  the  delegates  of 
many  nations  expressed  the  official  views 
regarding  the  Manchurian  Crisis  on  be¬ 
half  of  their  governments.  Once  again, 
China  and  Japan  made  clear  their  attitude 
toward  the  Lytton  Report,  the  former  in 
favor  and  the  latter  in  opposition. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Greece, 
Sweden,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  the  effect  that  the  Lytton  Re¬ 
port  should  be  referred  to  the  League 
Assembly  Committee  of  Nineteen  for  a 
“show-down”  report,  with  an  invitation 
to  Jhe  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
to  join  the  deliberations  of  the  said  Com¬ 
mittee.  Though  Japan  objected  stren¬ 
uously  to  American  and  Soviet  participa¬ 
tion,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
League  Assembly  in  the  last  scene. 

In  the  epilogue,  Mrs.  Johnson  brought 
the  events  up  to  date  by  stating  that  the 
Lytton  Report  on  the  Sino- Japanese  con¬ 
flict  was  further  referred  to  a  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  delegates  and  that  the 
proposed_  invitation  to  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  for  participation  was 
dropped.  The  report  of  this  sub-commit¬ 
tee  is  now  being  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
entire  world.  Thus  ended  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  amid 
wild  applause. 

The  substance  of  the  arguments  of  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  “delegates”  was  as 
follows : 

Japan  says :  “We  have  an  ardent  desire 


for  world  peace.  We  have  no  plan  for 
territorial  conquest  in  Asia.  We  acted 
for  the  only  purpose  of  protecting  the  life 
and  property  of  our  nationals  in  China. 
We  were  forced  to  use  armed  force 
against  Chinese  provocations.  Therefore, 
we  have  violated  not  a  single  international 
peace  treaty  against  China  or  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  view  of  China’s  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions,  we  are  doing  just  the  same  thing 
as  what  other  powers  did  in  the  past. 
We  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  our 
case  against  China.  Japan  is  the  sole 
judge  of  her  policy  in  the  Manchurian 
Crisis.  We  cannot  allow  outside  inter¬ 
ference  from  any  particular  nation  or  an 
international  body.  We  believe  in  the 
same  principles  of  preserving  world 
peace;  but  we  differ  with  other  nations 
only  in  the  method  of  approach  and  the 
manner  of  application.  Japan  cannot  take 
all  the  blame  for  the  dispute.” 

China  says :  “We  strongly  believe  in 
the  world’s  peace  machinery.  At  first, 
China  refused  to  be  drawn  into  war  with 
Japan.  But  we  were  compelled  to  resist 
Japan’s  military  aggressions.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  people  launched  a  boycott  in  the  hope 
of  awakening  the  Japanese  militarists  to 
their  normal  senses.  We  appealed  to  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement. 
The  world  is  fully  aware  of  Japan’s  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  League  Covenant,  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand  Pact,  and  the  Nine-Power 
Treaty.  Japan  makes  good  use  of  China’s 
domestic  conditions  as  the  smoke  screen 
to  shield  her  program  of  military  conquest 
of  Asia.  So,  China  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  direct  negotiation  with  Japan.  She 
submits  her  case  against  Japan  to  the 
League  for  a  settlement  according  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  League  Cove¬ 
nant.  Japan’s  military  adventures  in 
China  is  a  serious  challenge  to  world’s 
peace  machinery  and  a  common  menace 
to  all  sovereign  States.  Only  by  uphold¬ 
ing  the  sanctity  of  peace  treaties  and 
applying  the  sanctions  in  the  League  Cov¬ 
enant,  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  Crisis  may  be  reached.” 

Thus,  the  issues  are  sharply  drawn. 
The  settlement  of  the  Sino-Japanese  con¬ 
flict  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
following  factors : 

1.  Whether  the  nations  in  or  outside 
of  the  League  would  take  the  trouble  to 
find  an  amicable  solution  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  dispute  involving  a  major  world 
power  ? 

2.  Whether  other  nations  would  adopt 
the  Hoover-Stimson  Doctrine  of  non¬ 
recognition  of  the  fruits  of  aggression  in 
the  settlement? 

3.  Whether  the  League  of  Nations 
would  accept  the  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Lytton  Commission  as 
the  basis  of  settlement? 

4.  Whether  the  leading  powers  would 
invoke  the  league  sanctions  against  Japan 
as  the  law-breaking  nation — the  aggressor 
in  the  Manchurian  Crisis. 

The  drama  of  the  Sino-Japanese  con¬ 
flict  over  Manchuria  remains  unfinished. 
For  almost  a  year  and  half  past,  the 
world  has  heard  the  voice  of  both  China 
and  Japan.  World  opinion  has  not  been 
sufficiently  mobilized  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  solution.  The  issues  should  be 
decided  and  the  dispute  settled  without 
delay. 
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people  when  he  speaks  so  contemptuously 
of  “coolies”  and  “amahs.”  If  he  under¬ 
stood  “coolies”  he  would  know  that  to 
them  it  is  a  stinging  name.  “Amah,” 
also,  is  merely  a  term  for  a  servant.  In 
my  childhood  home  our  gardener  was  a 
farmer  whom  we  all  respected,  and  _we 
were  never  allowed  to  call  him  a  “coolie,” 
nor  are  my  own  children  allowed  to  use 
the  word  in  our  home  now.  Our  nurse 
we  never  called  “amah”  but  always  “fos¬ 
ter-mother,”  and  she  taught  us  nothing 
but  good,  and  we  loved  her  devotedly 
and  obeyed  her  as  we  did  our  mother.  It 
is  true  she  was  a  country  woman.  But 
if  her  idea  of  life  was  “inevitably  strange” 
and  “her  common  knowledge  limited,”  I 
never  knew  it.  To  me  she  was  my  foster- 
mother.  Today  in  my  home  my  children 
so  love  and  respect  another  country  wo¬ 
man,  whom  they  also  call,  not  “amah”  but 
by  the  same  old  sweet  name,  for  this  wo¬ 
man  is  not  a  mere  servant  but  our  loyal 
friend  and  true  foster-mother  to  my  chil¬ 
dren.  I  can  never  feel  to  her  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kiang  does. 

The  point  that  some  of  China’s  intel¬ 
lectuals  cannot  seem  to  grasp  is  that  they 
ought  to  be  proud  of  their  common  people, 
that  the  common  people  are  China’s 
strength  and  glory.  The  time  is  past  now 
for  thinking  the  West  can  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  China’s  people  look 
like  ancestral  portraits.  Newspapers  and 
travelers  tell  all  about  China’s  bandits 
and  famines  and  civil  wars.  There  is  no 
incident  in  “Sons”  which  has  not  been 
paralleled  within  my  own  knowledge  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  mitigating 
thing  in  the  whole  picture  is  the  quality 


of  the  common  people,  who  bear  with 
such  noble  fortitude  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  times. 

And  these  people  are  what  the  ignorant 
intellectuals  would  conceal !  Two  or 
three  years  ago  a  certain  European  prince 
came  to  visit  a  Chinese  city,  and  the 
governing  intellectuals  were  ashamed  for 
him  to  see  the  huts  of  the  many  poor,  and 
they  built  walls  of  matting  so  that  the 
prince’s  motor  passed  between  walls  and 
he  saw  nothing.  Then  was  I  moved  to 
such  a  point  that  I  wrote  to  a  Chinese 
journal  protesting  against  this  false 
shame,  for  behind  those  walls,  which 
could,  after  all,  deceive  no  one,  were  hid¬ 
den,  not  the  huts  but  the  patience,  the 
frugality,  the  industry  the  indomitable 
good  humor  of  the  suffering  people! 

But  I  have  said  enough.  I  will  not 
touch  on  Professor  Kiang’s  accusation 
of  obscenity  in  my  books.  The  narrowest 
sects  of  missionaries  agree  with  him,  and 
I  suppose  this  fear  of  normal  sex  life  is 
a  result  of  some  sort  of  training.  I  do 
not  know.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have 
written  as  I  have  seen  and  heard. 

As  to  whether  I  am  doing  China  a  ser¬ 
vice  or  not  in  my  books  only  time  can 
tell.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
people  who  tell  me  they  have  become 
interested  in  China  for  the  first  time  after 
reading  the  books,  that  now  Chinese  seem 
human  to  them,  and  other  like  comments. 
For  myself,  I  have  no  sense  of  mission 
or  of  doing  any  service.  I  write  be¬ 
cause  it  is  my  nature  so  to  do,  and  I  can 
write  only  what  I  know,  and  I  know 
nothing  but  China,  having  always  lived 
there.  I  have  few  friends  of  my  own 
race,  almost  none  intimate,  and  so  I  write 
about  the  people  I  do  know.  They  are 
the  people  in  China  I  love  best  to  live 
among,  the  everyday  people,  who  care 
nothing  for  official  buttons. 

Pearl  S.  Buck. 

New  York  City. 
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One  Dollar  a  Year;  Twenty  Cents  Single  Copy. 


Why  not  return  home  by  way  of 
Europe  and  visit  the  various  capitals? 


Itinerary  includes  London  .  .  .  Pans 
.  .  .  Amsterdam  .  .  .  Berlin  .  .  • 
Geneva  .  .  .  Rome  .  .  .  Alexandria  .  .  . 
Cairo  .  .  .  and  others. 

Leaves  New  York  near  end  of  June 
or  early  July,  reaching  Hong-Kong 
and  Shanghai  in  first  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Organized  and  led  by  the  C.  S.  C.  A. 
at  a  cost  around  $45  0-$475.  Par¬ 
ticulars,  write  Y.  E.  Hsiao,  547  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HOMEWARD 

TOUR 


Choose  between  the  supreme  luxury  of 
First  Class  and  the  supreme  economy  of 
Tourist  Class. 

Fastest  time  via  Direct  Express  Route 
.  .  .  10  days  to  Yokohama,  14  to 
Shanghai  by  Empress  of  Asia  and 
Empress  of  Russia. 

Or,  break  the  trip  at  Honolulu  .  .  . 
by  taking  the  Empress  of  Japan  (larg¬ 
est,  fastest  liner  on  the  Pacific)  or 
Empress  of  Canada. 

Sailings  from  Vancouver  (trains  direct 
to  ship-side)  and  Victoria.  Reduced 
round-trip  fares.  Fares  include  passage 
from  Seattle.  Booklets,  information, 
from  E.  T.  Stebbing,  344  Madison  Ave., 
at  44th  St.,  New  York.  VAnderbilt 
3-6666.  34  other  cities  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada. 
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PRAISES  CONFUCIUS 


Mrs.  Buck  Sees  Teachings  of 
Value  to  China. 
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Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  the  winner 
of  the  1931  Pulitzer  prize  for  litera¬ 
ture,  was  the  guest  of  honor  last 
night  at  a  dinner  of  the  Alumnse 
Association  of  Randolph-Macon  Col¬ 
lege,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  of  which  she 
is  a  graduate,  held  at  the  George 
Washington  Hotel. 

Confucius  meant  as  much  to  her 
as  Jesus  Christ,  Mrs.  Buck  said  in 
an  address  on  Chinese  literature. 
She  said  she  feared  that  young  Chi¬ 
nese  are  not  appreciating  his  teach¬ 
ings  as  they  should,  and  China,  if 
she  permits  the  spirit  of  Con¬ 
fucius  to  pass,  “wili  lose  immeas- 
ureably  because  his  conception  of 
the  superior  man  cannot  pass  for¬ 
ever  from  this  earth.’’ 

Dr.  Kolrang  Yih,  Chinese  Consul- 
Generai  here,  another  speaker,  said 
that  to  the  traveler  “China  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  studied  for  three 
months,  and  then  a  book  for  sale.” 
He  praised  Mrs.  Buck  as  being  a 
person  who  knew  what  she  was 
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Mrs.  Back  Sees  Teachings  of 
Value  to  China. 


Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  the  winner 
of  the  1931  Pulitzer  prize  for  litera¬ 
ture,  was  the  guest  of  honor  last 
night  at  a  dinner  of  the  Alumnse 
Association  of  Randolph-Macon  Col¬ 
lege,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  of  which  she 
is  a  graduate,  held  at  the  George 
Washington  Hotel. 

Confucius  meant  as  much  to  hei 
as  Jesus  Christ,  Mrs.  Buck  said  in 
an  address  on  Chinese  literature. 
She  said  she  feared  that  young  Chi- 
pese  are  not  appreciating  his  teach¬ 
ings  as  they  should,  and  China,  it 
she  permits  the  spirit  of  Con¬ 
fucius  to  pass,  “will  lose  immeas 
ureably  because  his  conception  of 
the  superior  man  cannot  pass  for¬ 
ever  from  this  earth.” 

Dr.  Kolrang  Yih,  Chinese  Consul- 
General  here,  another  speaker,  sai'l 
that  to  the  traveler  “China  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  studied  for  three 
months,  and  then  a  book  for  sale." 
He  praised  Mrs.  Buck  as  being  a 
person  who  knew  what  she  was 
,  writing  about. 


NEW  MISSION  GROUP 


Association  to  Be  Formed  at 
Mass  Meeting, 

A  mass  meeting  of  protest  against! 
the  recently  published  report  of  the! 
Laymens  Foreign  Missions  Inquiry,, 
i^hich  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to 
the  management  and  conduct  of 


foreign  missions  supported  by  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  held  at  Calvary  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  123  West  Fifty-seventh 
street,  next  Monday  evening.  All 
churches  in  the  New  York  area 
have  been  Invited  to  send  dele¬ 
gates.  The  meeting  will  signalize 
the  organization  of  a  newly  formed 
association  for  the  reemphasis  of 
New  Testament  Missions,  headed 
by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Bradbury, 
pastor  of  the  Wadsworth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  with  Paul  W.  Graef 
as  secretary  and  Alwyn  Ball  Jr.  as 
treasurer. 

The  speakers  at  the  mass  meeting 
will  be  Robert  Hall  Glover,  M.  D. 
home  director  in  North  America 
for  the  China  Inland  Missions;  the 
Rev.  Otto  F.  Bartholow,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Mount  Vernon;  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Conrad,  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston; 
Philip  A.  Benson,  president  of  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Dr.  Bradbury,  who  will  pre- 1 
side. 


MRS.  BUCK  EXTOLS 
A  CREEDLESS  FAITH 


Novelist  Cannot  Find  “Simple 
Spirit”  of  Christ  in  Formal 
Worship,  She  Writes. 


DOUBTS  MANY  BELIEVE 


New  Article  Gives  View  of  Author- 

Missionary,  Who  Already  Faces 

Action  by  Presbyterian  Church. 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  novelist  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  says  in  a  magazine  article 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  “not  often 
truly  believed  in  even  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  His  followers. 

“He  who  is  most  simple  and  un¬ 
afraid,  how  can  men  who  are  not 
simple  and  who  are  full  of  little 
fears  or  of  some  great  fear  truly 
believe  in  Him?”  she  writes. 

Already  under  threat  of  removal 
as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  what  may  be  considered 
departures  from  Presbyterian  doc¬ 
trine.  Mrs.  Buck  declares  in  this 
article,  which  appears  in  the  May 
issue  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
that  one  seldom  hears  Christ’s 
name  “except  in  places  of  formal 
worship,  and  there  He  is  not  to  be 
found  for  me.” 

Throughout  the  article  Mrs.  Buck 


expresses  great  ChrisUan  ardor,  but 
says  a  creed  is  unnecessary  for  the 
understanding  of  Christ. 

“His  simple  spirit,  harmonious 
with  the  universe,  is  with  us  still 
if  we  will  give  ourselves  up  to  it,” 
she  writes.  “There  is  no  magic 
needed,  no  creeds,  nothing  except 
the  pondering  on  Him  simply,  the 
simple  joining  of  ourselves  into  that 
greatest  simplicty. 

“He  did  not  fret  Himself  for 
things  or  place  or  power.  He  let 
life  flow  through  Him,  a  stream  of 
light,  accepting  simply  what  it  was 
as  it  came— the  man,  the  woman, 
the  need,  the  beauty  of  the  hour. 

“He  could  receive  fearlessly  a 
woman  others  called  sinful,  saying 
only  that  she  could  be  forgiven  all 
because  she  had  loved  so  much— 
that  is,  so  truly. 

“When  Christ  sent  forth  His  anger 
most  passionately  He  struck  deeply 
at  the  only  sin  man  has,  the  sole 
sin  that  sets  a  thousand  evil  cur¬ 
rents  loose  against  each  other,  a 
thousand  misunderstandings,  de¬ 
ceits  and  sorrows. 

“Here  is  the  unifying  force  again, 
therefore,  the  thrust  against  the 
evil  in  this  world.  Therefore,  by 
His  simplicity,  in  His  fearlessness, 
in  His  truth,  Christ  stands  to  me 
unique  and  unsurpassed.  His  spirit 
my  solution. 

“And  what  if  He  never  lived? 
What  of  that?  Whether  He  had 
a  body  or  not,  whether  He  had  a 
time  to  be  born  in  history  and  a 
time  to  die  as  other  men  have  is 
of  no  matter  now;  perhaps  it  never 
was  of  any  matter. 

“What  lives  today  is  not  the 
ephemeral  body  of  flesh  and  bone. 
If  once  it  lived,  then  well  enough; 
if  not,  then  well,  too.” 

The  question  of  the  removal  of 
Mrs.  Buck  as  a  missionary  was 
brought  before  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  because 


of  an  article  on  foreign  missions 
written  by  Mrs.  Buck  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January  issue  of 
Harper’s  Magazine. 

In  this  article  she  referred  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  “heathen”  races 
are  damned  unless  they  hear  the 
gospel  and  called  this  belief  part  of 
“a  magic  religion,”  adding; 

“I  agree  with  the  Chinese  who 
feel  that  their  people  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  such  superstition.” 


Holds  Mission  Board  “Boyal.” 

Special  to  Thb  New  York  Times. 
PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  April  13.— 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
president  of  the  Board  qf  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  is  a  professor  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  ex¬ 
pressed  today  his  “confidence”  that 
“the  policy  of  the  board  in  all  cases 
will  be  loyal  to  the  constitution  and 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church” 

Dr.  Erdman  said  that  the  charges  ' 
against  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck  were 
preferred  by  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Mach-  , 
en  of  Philadelphia  to  support  cer¬ 
tain  charges  he  was  making  against 
the  mission  board.  1 

“The  name  of  Mrs.  Buck  was  the  i 
only  one,  among  1,500  missionaries 
under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
which  Dr.  Machen  mentioned  to  ' 
support  his  charge  that  the  board  : 
was  not  loyal  in  its  adherence  to 
the  gospel  or  to  the  standards  of  , 
the  Presbyterian  Church,”  said  Dr.  ■' 
Erdman.  ) 

He  pointed  out  that  the  presby-  j 
tery  of  New  Brunswick,  at  which  . 
Dr.  Machen  made  his  charges,  ’ 
adopted  a  resolution  commending  * 
the  board  and  expressing  full  con¬ 
fidence  In  it.  i 
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One  of  the  Chief  of  These  Is  Held 
to  Be  Marketing  Difficulty. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

The  action  proposed  by  Donald 
H.  Tyler  In  his  letter  to  The  Times 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  very 
fine  in  theory,  but  I  am  aSraid  that 
he  has  more  or  less  side-stepped 
the  practical  obstacles.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  difficulty  in¬ 
volved  in  marketing  bonds  on  which 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
how  much,  if  any,  will  be  paid  in 
the  way  of  interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  over  the  forthcoming  years. 

Mr.  Tyler  obviously  assumes  that 
these  evidences  of  indebtedness  are 
on  the  same  market  basis  as  ex¬ 
isting  bonds  of  the  debtor  countries 
now  held  by  the  public;  but  this 
view  is  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  astuteness  of  the  prospective 
purchasers,  in  view  of  the  highly 
indefinite  status  of  these  war-debt 
obligations.  I  hesitate  at  making 
any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  realized  by  the  sale  of, 
say,  the  French  war-debt  bonds  in 
Paris,  but  tbe  sum  would  presum 
ably  be  far  from  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  suggested  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  particularly  if  large  blocks 
were  offered  to  speculators,  who 
would  be  the  only  purchasers. 

The  total  nominal  amount  of  the 
French  and  British  war  debts  is 
approximately  $8,260,000,000,  and 
even  should  20  per  cent  be  realized 
through  cash  sale— it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  scheduled  interest 
rates,  particularly  in  France’s  case, 
are  exceptionally  low — the  amount 
would  hardly  come  up  to  the  figure 
quoted  by  Mr.  Tyler  as  represent¬ 
ing  British  holdings  of  American 
securities,  and  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  two  can  play  at  such  a  game. 

Finally,  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  reference  to  using  “earmarked 


tween  factory  and  farm  by  restrict¬ 
ing  industrial  working  hours  to 
thirty  a  vieek,  although  the  farmer 
works  on  an  average  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  hours  a  day  every  day. 

It  would  probably  stimulate  trade 
if  the  farmer  were  offered  cheap 
goods  in  exchange  for  his  cheap 
produce.  Whjle  this  might  not  im¬ 
mediately  help  the  farmer  who  is 
deeply  in  debt,  business  would  pick 
up  and,  in  consequence,  prices 
would  begin  to  climb.  The  present 
epoch  may  go  down  in  history  as 
that  of  lifting  by  the  boot-straps,  in 
which  vain  effort  the  Senate  seems 
to  be  tugging  the  hardest  of  all. 

GEORGE  H.  GIBSON. 
New  York,  April  11,  1933. 


FARM  BILL  ASSESSMENTS. 

They  Are  Regarded  as  Class 
Legislation  and  Deplored. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Controverting  the  article  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kemmerer  in  The  Times,  in 
which  he  condemned  the  provisions 
of  the  farm  bill  as  contravening 
“most  of  the  fundamental  canons 
of  justice  in  taxation,’’  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan  defends  the  measure 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  its  aim 
to  levy  a  tax  but  to  fix  prices.  To 
some  this  stated  purpose  of  the 
legislation  renders  it  even  more  ob¬ 
noxious  than  if  it  were  an  exercise 
of  the  taxing  power.  As  admitted 
by  Dr.  Ryan,  it  is  to  be  a  levy  on 
the  incomes  of  certain  classes  of 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
one  particular  class,  the  farmers. 
It  is  to  be  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  latter 
class  at  the  cost  of  decreasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  others, 
many  members  of  which  find  them¬ 
selves  in  even  worse  plight  than  do 
the  agriculturists. 

It  is  a  specious  argument  to  say: 
“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  ma- 
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WHAT  MEN  NEED  TODAY. 

Integrated  Knowledge  Is  Held  to 
Be  One  of  the  Things. 

To  the  EditOir  of  The  New  York  Times: 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization,  reaping  the 
benefits  of  scientific  discovery.  Hu¬ 
man  beings  have  already  learned  to 
utilize  the  sciences  in  order  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  physical  needs.  But  they 
have  failed  to  recognize  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  other  side  of  human 
nature — the  spiritual  element. 

f. 

Is  not  the  present  widespread 
misery  and  chaos  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  understanding  of 
this  spiritual  element  in  man  as  the 
key  to  creative  character  educa¬ 
tion?  Man’s  interests  have  re¬ 
mained  on  the  surface  long  enough. 
The  time  has  come  to  find  out  what 
man’s  highest  goal  in  life  really  is, 
so  that  the  old  saying,  “Know  thy¬ 
self,’’  shall  not  only  be  quoted  but 
also  understood  clearly  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  our  everyday  life.  As  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  your  editorial  of  April 
12,  President  Hopkins  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  in  a  recent  address  pointed 
out  that  what  the  world  needs  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  “unity  and  wholeness.’’ 

Thus  far  man  has  been  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
based  on  isolated  facts  and  theo¬ 
ries.  True  education  must  be  based 
on  the  understanding  of  the  whole¬ 
ness  of  man— that  is,  the  sum  total 
of  his  physical,  emotional,  mental 
and  spiritual  aspirations.  Until 
now  our  school  systems  have  been 
concerned  primarily  with  instruc¬ 
tion  for  “makixg  a  living’’  rathe) 
than  with  education  for  “making  •' 
life.’’  As  soon  as  our  educator 
will  realize  with  President  Hr 
that  “unity  and  wholen 
fundamental  fr 
work  r 
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Flemish  Song  Is  Suppressed 
At  Tribute  to  Willem  the  Silent 


wireless  to  THE  New  York  Times. 

THE  HAGUE,  April  17. —  No 
members  of  royalty  nor  of  the 
government  were  present  at  an 
impressive  ceremony  in  tribute  to 
Willem  the  Silent  at  Delft  today. 
The  Cabinet  Council  struck  a 
speech  of  a  Socialist  from  the 
program.  Spontaneous  attempts 
to  sing  a  Flemish  anthem  were 
suppressed  and  neutral  national 
music  was  sung. 

Forty  thousand  persons  speak¬ 
ing  every  Dutch  dialect  marched 
past  Willem’s  mausoleum  and  de¬ 
posited  flowers  at  the  memorial, 
Spectators  crowded  all  roofs  and 
the  town  was  alive  with  flags  and 
uniforms. 


MRS,  BUCK  TO  CONFER 
WITH  MISSIONS  BOARD 


But  Action  Against  Her  Is  not 
Likely,  Say  Officials,  Who 
Regret  Attack. 


Although  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck  will 
confer  within  the  next  few  days 
with  representatives  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
on  the  question  of  her  doctrinal 
views,  no  action  by  the  board  to¬ 
ward  her  removal  as  a  missionary 
in  China  was  foreseen  yesterday  by 
the  Presbyterian  officials. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee, 
a  secretary  of  the  board,  who  has 
corresponded  with  Mrs.  Buck  con¬ 
cerning  the  charges  brought  up  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen 
at  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  last  week,  said  that  Mrs.  Buck 
had  been  invited  to  confer  with 
board  officials  at  her  convenience. 

‘T  don’t  foresee  any  action  of  the 
board  against  her,”  Dr.  McAfee 
said.  "I  don’t  see  why  there 
should  be  any.  Presumably,  she 
will  go  back  to  China  in  June.  She 
is  very  much  the  wife  of  Dr.  Buck, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  great  ca¬ 
lamity  if  they  didn’t  go  back.  We 
earnestly  hope  she  can  go  back 
happily.” 

Dr.  McAfee  was  asked  If  the  mat¬ 
ter  concerned  Mrs.  Buck’s  doc¬ 
trinal  beliefs. 

“Yes,  certain  expressions,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “It  is  a  question  about 
what  certain  things  mean — how  a 
writer  would  interpret  those  things 
he  or  she  says.  We  feel  that  no 
one  can  interpret  what  she  says 
but  herself.  We  know  she  is  a 
thoughtful,  Independent  woman.” 

Later  in  the  day  following  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
board.  Dr.  McAfee  said  Mrs.  Buck’s 
name  was  “barely  mentioned”  by 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  senior  secre¬ 
tary,  in  reporting  the  meeting  at 
New  Brunswick  and  the  defeat 
of  Dr.  Machen’s  overture  to  the 
General  Assembly  In  which  Mrs. 
Buck’s  case  was  one  of  six  specific 
charges  made  against  the  board. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
president  of  the  board,  said; 

“Dr.  Machen  is  trying  to  reform 
this  foreign  board,  and  there  is  no 
basis  for  his  attack.  He  has  an  ob- 
st^'ssion  as  to  orthodoxy  and  mod¬ 
ernism.  Whether  Mrs.  Buck  is 
right  or  wrong  we  regret  the  use 
of  her  name  as  a  point  of  attack 
against  the  board.” 
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Plea  to  Censor 
Pearl  S.  Biiek 
Made  to  Board 


Presbyterian  Ap;eiiey  Ad¬ 
vised  to  Gel  Pledp;e  F’roni 
Her  to  Soflen  Novels 


Mission  Picture  Kescnicd 


Author  Ignores  Meeting; 
Case  Is  Left  to  Couneil 


The  triangular  controversy  that  has 
boiled  up  around  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
author  of  "The  Good  Earth,’’  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen, 
the  Philadelphian  fundamentalist  who 
la  the  common  accuser  of  the  other 
two  parties,  simmered  down  a  little 
yesterday.  Although  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  case  when  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  Board  held  its  monthly  meeting 
In  the  afternoon  at  the  Presbyterian 
Building.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  no  deflnlte 
action  was  taking  beyond  referring  the 
whole  business  to  the  board's  executive 
council  of  secretaries  for  negotiation. 

Meanwhile  out  of  the  heaviness  In 
the  air  came  clarification  of  the  board's 
view  and  the  reasons  why  it  decided 
to  take  some  action  against  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  member  of  its  staff  of  mission¬ 
aries  as  Mrs.  Buck.  The  explanation 
was  given  by  a  prominent  official  who 
refused  to  be  quoted,  but  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  confirmed  by  the  at'ltude  of 
other  officials  present.  Mrs.  Buck’s 
case  had  a  threefold  charge  behind  it. 
according  to  the  explanation  offered! 
Hitherto  orjly  heresy,  and  especially 
disbelief  In  the  Deity  of  Christ,  have 
been  laid  to  her. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  laoard  has 
not  only  been  worried  about  Mrs 
Buck’s  strictly  theological  opinion 
but  by  the  effect  of  her  bitter 
philippic  against  the  narrowness. 
Ignorance  and  stupidity  of  some  of 
her  fellow  missionaries.  Included  in 
the  article  in  January’s  “Harper’s 
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Magazine"  which  also  caused  the 
theological  doubts,  and  the  effect  of 
the  frank  treatment  of  sex  matters 
In  her  novels  on  many  people  who 
support  Presbyterian  missions. 


Many  Letters  Received 
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Letters  have  been  coming  In  quan¬ 
tity,  It  was  said,  and  most  of  them 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  last 
two  grounds  for  complaint.  Their 
tenor  has  been  either  “Why  do  we  de¬ 
prive  ourselves  to  pay  1,500  mission¬ 
aries  If  so  acute  an  observer  as  Mrs. 
Buck  finds  them  useless,  incompetent 
and  un-Chrlstlan?"  or  “Why  Is  Mrs 
Buck  permitted  to  attack  so  noble  a 
body  of  men  and  women?’’  or  "Why 
does  the  board  allow  Mrs.  Buck,  whose 
novels  place  so  strong  an  emphasis  on 
sex  matters  and  such  forbidden  things, 
to  remain  as  a  missionary?" 

Such  communications  have  natu¬ 
rally  disturbed  the  board,  which  de¬ 
pends  for  the  support  of  its  field  work¬ 
ers  on  annual  contributions,  and  the 
talk  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cleland  B. 
McAfee,  the  board’s  Junior  secretary, 
announced  some  time  ago  was  desired 
with  Mrs.  Buck,  will  be  devoted  to 
those  three  topics.  It  was  intimated 
that.  If  she  consents  to  talk  at  all, 
which  is  still  doubtful,  she  will  be 
asked  to  afllrm  her  belief  in  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  Christ  and  more  generally  in 
the  Presbyterian  confession  of  faith, 
to  eliminate  sex  from  any  novels  of 
the  future,  and  In  some  way  take  the 
sting  out  of  her  denunciation  ot_the 
missionary  averag'*. 

Dr.  J.  Losslng  Buck,  reached  last 
night  at  Ithaca,  said  before  Mrs.  Buck 
had  departed  In  the  morning  for  a 
Southern  trip  she  had  heard  nothing 
of  any  charges,  theological  or  other¬ 
wise,  directly  from  the  board.  She 
has  already  declared  her  Intention  of 
standing  by  her  “Harper’s”  article, 
from  which  the  question  of  her  belief 
in  the  deity  of  Christ  arose,  and  In 
which  was  her  description  of  the  bad 
missionaries,  but  what  she  plans  to  do 
about  the  third  objection  Dr.  Buck 
could  not  say.  It  seemed  to  amuse  him 
considerably,  and  he  admitted  that  It 
had  been  made  to  himself  and  Mrs. 
Buck  by  many  individuals. 

Would  Protect  Missionaries 
It  was  made  plain  that  the  board’s 
attitude  toward  the  non-theologlcal 
charges  Is  purely  one  of  protection  for 
its  missionary  workers.  When  and  if 
discussions  with  Mrs.  Buck  will  take 
place  Is  still  a  moot  question.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Afee,  whose  position  as  Junior  secretary 
makes  him  an  Important  member  of 
the  executive  council,  to  which  nego¬ 
tiations  were  referred,  believes  that 
they  will  come  soon.  He  explained  the 
relation  of  the  charges  against  Mrs. 

Buck  before  the  board  and  those  pre-  ' 
ferred  against  the  board  and  Mrs.  Buck  belt 
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as  an  employee  of  the  board  by  Dr. 
Machen.  who  aired  his  complaints  at  a 
meeting  last  week  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Presbytery  at  Trenton.  N.  J. 

“The  matters  between  the  board  and 
Mrs,  Buck  will  all  be  Ironed  out  In  dis¬ 
cussions,”  he  said.  "Aside  from  the 
theological  difficulty  our  only  object 
has  been  protecting  our  missionaries. 
Dr.  Machen  Is  quite  another  thing.  Dr. 
Machen  In  his  denunciation  of  the 
board  as  lax  in  its  religious  principles 
used  Mrs.  Buck  as  an  example.  Dr. 
Speer,  our  senior  secretary,  who  was 
present,  was  forced  to  say  that  Mrs, 
Buck’s  case  was  being  considered.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  board's  feeling  toward 
Mrs.  Buck  has  been  Interpreted  as 
being  the  same  as  Dr.  Machen’s.  Actu¬ 
ally  ours  Is  a  feeling  of  friendly  co¬ 
operation.  desire  to  understand  and 
arrange  a  hard  matter.  We  are  no  In¬ 
quisitors.’’ 

Control  Left  With  Council 

It  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
senior  secretary  of  the  board,  who  re¬ 
ported  to  the  afternoon  meeting  Dr. 
Machen’s  attack  at  Trenton  and  his 
reply.  He  it  was  also  who  moved  that 
the  whole  matter,  as  affecting  both 
Mrs.  Buck  and  Dr.  Machen,  be  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  executive  council, 
which  Includes  himself.  Dr.  McAffee. 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Scott  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Courtenay  H.  Fenn,  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  board’s  Chinese  portfolio. 
The  move  puts  things  back  where  they 
were  before  the  meeting,  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  has  been  handling  the 
controversy  up  to  now.  The  letter  re¬ 
questing  an  interview  which  Mrs. 
Buck’s  answer  refused  was  sent  by 
them  and  not  by  the  board  Itself,  It 
was  explained. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Erdman. 
president  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Board  and  professor  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  who  presided  at 
the  board's  afternoon  meeting,  was 
•unwilling  to  talk  of  Mrs.  Buck’s  case 
beyond  reiterating  his  regret  that  Dr. 
Machen  should  have  given  the  board’s 
action  publicity.  He  also  denied  that 
Dr.  Machen  was  in  any  degree  Justi¬ 
fied  In  calling  the  board  "modernist.'’ 

"The  whole  business  Is  thoroughly 
regrettable,”  he  said  after  the  meet¬ 
ing.  “But  what  the  result  of  Dr.  Ma¬ 
chen’s  action  will  be  I  cannot  say.  He 
was  voted  down  iflve  or  six  to  one  by 
his  own  presbytery.  He  is  now  taking 
his  charges  to  the  Philadelphia  Presby¬ 
tery.  What  will  happen  if  he  Is  turned 
down  there  I  do  not  know.  We  have 
281  presbyteries,  and  some  of  tfiem  are 
very  conservative.  Dr.  Machen  Is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sure  of  his  own  position 
always,  and  exceedingly  persistent.  He 
may  find  one  that  will  approve  him. 
Without  that  nothing  can  happen,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  for  unless  a 
presbytery  presents  the  charges  In  an 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  next  May  the  assembly 
cannot  act.’’ 
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in  event  of  a  grave  emergency. 


Work  as  Missionary.  i  ^ 

PHIIiADET.PHIA.  April  18  (iP).— 
Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  author  and, 
missionary,  said  today  that  she  ^ 
would  return  to  China  soon.  She  ; 
refused  to  discuss  the  petition  to  ; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  not  to  ’  g, 
send  her  back  to  the  Orient  as  a  j 

missionary.  ,  ,  tIC 

“The  most  important  thing  1  [ 
would  like  to  put  on  record  con-  . , 
earning  China  is  that  the  people  in  . 
the  West  do  not  realize  the  progress  ^ 
that  has  been  made  in  China,  in 
government,  in  road  building,  in 
social  ideas  and  in  business,’’  Mrs. 
Buck  said.  “It  is  the  one  country 
that  had  balanced  its  budget.’’ 

Asked  if  she  believed  converted  o- 
Chinese  could  carry  on  the  work  sc 
of  American  missionaries,  Mrs. 
Buck  said :  i  ' 

“I  am  an  author  and  should  not  | 
be  commenting  on  Christians  and  J 
missionaries.’’  | 
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SIR  JOHN  SIMON,  British  For¬ 
eign  Secretary,  has  called  off 
England’s  arms  embargo  against 
China  and  Japan  because  other  na¬ 
tions  refused  to  cooperate.  His  origi¬ 
nal  move  was  a  diplomatic  trick  in 
support  of  Japan.  The  League  had 
tried  and  convicted  Japan,  but  Sir 
John  took  the  position  that  both 
China  and  Japan  were  “Covenant- 
breaking  states.”  If  a  nation  aggressed 
is  to  be  penalized  along  with  the  ag¬ 
gressor  nation,  what  protection  can 
the  smaller  powers  expect  from  the 
League? 

Refusing  to  establish  such  a  prece¬ 
dent,  the  smaller  powers  prevented 
the  League  from  following  Sir  John 
in  an  embargo  against  China  and 
Japan.  America  also  refused  to  fol¬ 
low  England.  President  Roosevelt  is 
now  seeking  Congressional  authority 
to  declare  arms  embargoes  on  aggres¬ 
sor  nations.  Sir  John’s  move,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  was  a  temporary  setback  to  plans 
of  Geneva  and  Washington  to  call 
Japan  to  account  for  violation  of 
peace  treaties. 

nUSINESS  in  China  is  good,  despite 
®  unsettled  conditions.  In  Shanghai, 
there  is  almost  a  boom.  Building  ma¬ 
terials  are  coming  in  steadily.  Novelty 
markets  are  active.  China  s  powers 
of  resiliency,  well  known  to  business 
men,  are  visibly  at  work.  Business 
Week,  which  keeps  a  close  eye  on 
Chinese  conditions,  says  that  reports 
of  unsettlement  are  easily  exaggerated 
when  contrasted  with  the  way  in 
which  business  is  done  in  the  United 
States.  It  says  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  paying  more  attention 
to  reports  that  China  is  organizing 
highway  construction  in  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  basis. 

Highways  on  more  than  a  local 
basis  is  planned.  In  no  time  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  there  been  a  brighter 
prospect  for  large-scale,  co-ordinated 
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highway  construction.  Rail  equip¬ 
ment  producers  are  impressed  with 
the  report  that  construction  of  light 
railways  is  contemplated  in  Shansi 
province  in  the  northwest,  and  in 
several  regions  in  the  populous  Yang¬ 
tze  valley.  Bidding  is  competitive, 
with  Europeans  already  on  the 
ground. 

• 

r\  R.  Y.  Y.  TSU,  in  a  radio  address, 
lists  the  encouraging  factors  in 
the  Far  Eastern  crisis  as  follows: 

First,  the  close  collaboration  of 
America  and  the  League  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  chances  of  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  under 
League  auspices. 

Second,  the  unanimous  decisioi^ 
the  League  and  of  America 
recognize  Manchukuo  or  agif  other 
advantage  gained  by  Jap^r  irf  viola¬ 
tion  of  her  treaty  ob4^i6h  will  in 
the  long  run  be  a  d^rmining  factor 
in  Far  Eastern  polftics. 

Third,  there  are  indications  in 
Japan  of  growing  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  more  liberal  elements 
against  continued  domination  of  the 
military  party  in  Japan’s  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  especially  in  view  of  the  serious 
financial  situation  at  home  and  the 
moral  isolation  abroad. 

Fourth,  there  is  crystallization  of 
world  opinion  toward  an  aggressor 
nation  that  wont  listen  to  moral  sua¬ 
sion  in  favor  implementing  world 
disapprobation  by  such  pacific  means 
as  an  arms  embargo  against  it,  both 
for  its  moral  and  material  effect. 


THE  other  side  of  the  Far  Eastern 
picture,  as  reported  in  the  press, 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Moscow,  with  an  unerring  sense 
of  foreboding  events,  tells  the  world 
that  an  Asian  conquest  is  mapped  by 
Japan  to  include  Soviet  territory  and 
American  island  possessions. 


2.  Eugene  Chen,  just  back  in 
Shanghai  after  months  in  Europe, 
sees  Japan  out  to  subjugate  China  in 
preparation  for  an  eventual  struggle 
with  the  United  States. 

3.  Germany  is  amassing  courage 
to  ask  League  to  cancel  the  Japanese 
mandates  on  its  former  Pacific  islands, 
while  Japan  is  determined  to  hold 
them. 

4.  Chinese  dispatches  are  that  not 
only  will  Japan  take  Peiping,  Tientsin 
and  Shantung  but  she  will,  when  the 
right  moment  comes,  declare  war  on 
China  and  blockade  all  Chinese  ports. 

5.  .-Japan  formally  quits  the  League 
“50  insure  peace.” 

-pEARL  S.  BUCK  says  that  Chinese 
'  here  are  too  sensitive  to  criticism. 
It  strikes  us  the  other  way  around. 
They  are  too  insensitive,  even  callous. 
They  are  the  most  indifferent,  among 
immigrant  groups  in  the  United 
States,  as  to  what  is  said  or  written 
about  them. 

Just  look  at  their  history  here. 
Never  have  they  burned  with  public 
indignation  against  movie  depiction 
of  their  Chinatowns.  They  have 
been  quite  ignorant  of  the  way  pulp 
paper  fiction  depicts  them.  ^  They 
supinely  tolerate,  even  aid,  the  sight¬ 
seeing  buses  to  their  quarters.  Thus 
the  public  gets  a  bad  impression,  an 
untrue  one.  This  impression  has 
lived,  congealed,  for  decades,  but  ^ no 
Chinese  nor  native  group  has  dedi¬ 
cated  its  resources  to  smashing  or  cor¬ 
recting  it.  If  anything  has  been 
done,  it  has  been  done  by  goodwill 
Americans,  not  Chinese,  by  American 
churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  China  Clubs^ 
and  similar  bodies. 

Mrs.  Buck’s  own  books  are  examples 
of  Chinese  insensitiveness  to  criticisms. 
For  more  than  two  years,  they  sky¬ 
rocketed  her  to  literary  stardom.  Not 
a  Chinese  here  came  out  in  public 
print  with  one  word  of  criticism,  ,  ~ 


The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


Mr.  Matsuoka's  Visit  to  the  United  States 

Ten  Days  oF  Skilled  Publicity  to  Sell  Japan’s 
Unconvincins  Case  to  the  American  People 


When  Yosuke  Matsuoka  stepped  off 
the  gangplank  of  the  Leviathan  at  New 
York  on  March  24,  it  was  the  tocsin  call 
for  a  publicity  campaign  on  behalf  of  a 
single  nation  such  as  the  United  States 
had  never  witnessed  since  the  days  prior 
to  her  decision  to  join  the  Allies  in  the 
World  War.  About  him  was  drama,  for 
he  had  led  Japan’s  walkout  from  the 
League. 

For  weeks,  months,  Japanese  agents 
prepared  for  his  coming.  Radio  stations, 
newspaper  editors,  leading  citizens  were 
primed  to  expectancy.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  a  representative  to  meet  him. 
The  New  York  Police  were  there,  clubs 
and  all. 

“Mr  Manchukuo?”  An  American  re¬ 
porter  called  him  by  mistake.  He  smiled 
tolerantly  at  the  slip.  As  his  car  left  the 
pier,  there  was  a  demonstration  by  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Chinese  students  whose  banners 
read,  “when  Matsuoka  talks  about  peace 
here  it  means  bloodshed  in  the  East.” 
-Accompanying  him  was  Geo.  Bronson 
Rea,  anti-China  publicist. 

-Across  the  -American  continent,  for  ten 
days,  every  minute  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  by  speeches,  interviews,  radio  ad¬ 
dresses  over  nation-wide  hookups,  con¬ 
ferences  with  “big  business,”  interviews 
with  Congressmen,  Secretary  Hull  and 
President  Roosevelt.  -American  editors 
treated  him  generously,  gave  him  front 
page  space.  Mr.  Matsuoka  just  repeated 
the  old  reasons  why  Japan  walked  out 
of  the  League,  and  then  tried  to  throw 
off  the  odium  that  has  come  to  Japan  by 
shifting  the  blame  on  China.  He  painted 
China  black.  He  cited  Pearl  Buck’s 
“Good  Earth”  for  support. 

Mr.  Matsuoka’s  visit  was  but  a  link  in 
a  highly  organized  chain  of  publicity  to 
win  the  United  States  towards  supporting 
Japan’s  aggressions  in  China.  Yusuke 
Tsurumi,  Count  Kabayama,  Inazo  Nitobe 
and  others,  preceded  him  unsuccessfully 
at  regularly-spaced  intervals.  Count 
Ishii  of  Lansing-Ishii  loan  fame,  will  fol¬ 
low  in  early  May.  Money  and  skill  have 
not  been  lacking  in  these  efforts. 

How  did  Americans  take  it  all?  The 
press  remained  unconvinced.  At  Swarth- 
more  College,  Pa.,  Brand  Blanshard, 
reading  his  advance  publicity,  was  moved 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
which  was  published  on  March  21.  It 
answers  Mr.  Matsuoka’s  radio  and  other 
talks,  and  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Matsuoka  is  coming  to  America. 
He  prefaces  his  visit,  according  to  The 
Times,  with  the  statement  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  “fall  for  appeals  to  your  emo¬ 
tions ;  this  is  what  they  have  done  re¬ 
garding  China.” 

I  urge  that  no  arguments  or  appeals, 
by  Mr.  Matsuoka  or  any  one  else,  should 
be  allowed  to  drive  from  our  minds  cer¬ 
tain  established  facts : 

1.  Japan  has  deliberately  broken  three 
great  treaties,  all  of  them  formally  signed 
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by  her  since  the  war — the  covenant  of 
the  League,  the  Washington  agreement 
of  1922,  and  the  Kellogg  pact  of  1928. 

2.  Her  case  has  been  exhaustively  re¬ 
viewed  by  an  international  commission  of 
five  members,  accepted  by  herself,  which 
voted  unanimously  and  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  that  in  her  conduct  in  Manchuria 
she  was  in  the  wrong. 

3.  When  she  declined  to  accept  this 
report,  her  dispute  with  China  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  larger  commission  of  nine¬ 
teen,  which  again  had  to  report  unan¬ 
imously  that  she  would  neither  cease  her 
assault  on  China  nor,  on  the  main  points, 
even  submit  the  assault  to  discussion. 

4.  After  engaging  “to  refrain  from 
any  initiative  which  may  lead  to  further 
fighting  and  loss  of  life,’  Japan  went  on 
to  a  wholesale  destruction  of  Chinese  life 
and  property.  According  to  the  Chinese 
report  to  the  League,  24,000  persons  were 
killed,  wounded  or  missing,  and  property 
was  damaged  or  destroyed  to  the  extent 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  Mexican  dollars 
in  the  Shanghai  incident  alone. 

5.  When  the  case  came  up  before  the 
League  Assembly,  every  one  of  the  forty- 
two  voting  nations  declared  Japan  in  the 
wrong.  The  two  chief  nations  outside 
the  League,  the  United  States  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  have  indicated  in  plain  terms  that 
they  also  think  her  wrong.  She  has 
failed  to  convince  one  nation  in  the 
world,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  that  she 
has  a  reasonable  case. 

Japan  has  had,  I  suppose,  the  com- 
pletest  and  fairest  trial  any  people  ever 
had.  If  the  verdict  given  against  her  is  not 
decisive,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  decisive  verdict  about  the  conduct  of 
any  government.  If  we  reject  this  ver¬ 
dict  we  may  as  well  say  frankly  that 
world  opinion  does  not  count;  and  that 
means,  if  we  are  consistent,  that  each 


REMARKABLE  REMARKS 


Be  patient.  When  Japan  gets  her 
India  or  her  Banama,  she  will  oppose 
land-grabbing,  too. — Los  Angeles 
T  imes. 

Japan  insists  that  the  formation  of 
the  State  of  Manchukuo  was  spon¬ 
taneous.  How  about  the  subsequent 
combustion? — W ashington  Post. 

There  are  four  well-known  writers 
in  America  who  serve  Japan  under 
the  cloak  of  innocent  neutrals. — H. 
S.  Liang  in  The  China  Critic. 

Most  deportations,  Chinese  as  well 
as  European,  result  from  information 
furnished  the  Immigration  Bureau  by 
countrymen  of  the  deportable  alien. — 
A.  J.  Liebling. 


people  should  go  its  own  way,  presum¬ 
ably  armed  to  the  teeth  against  all  the 
rest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept 
the  verdict,  it  would  be  foolish  to  weaken 
about  it. 

Many  weapons  are  being  used,  and  will 
continue  to  l)e  used,  to  make  us  weaken 
about  it.  Tbe  two  chief  weapons  are  ap¬ 
peals  to  sentimentality  and  to  self-inter¬ 
est.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the 
well-known  plea  that  Japan  is  so  effi¬ 
cient,  so  vigorous,  so  forward-looking, 
that  she  should  be  given  a  free  hand  in 
the  Orient.  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is 
that  thievery  is  none  the  less  thievery  be¬ 
cause  it  is  done  by  some  one  who  is 
vigorous  and  efficient. 

-As  for  the  appeal  to  self-interest,  it 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Matsuoka  to  show 
it  at  its  clearest.  He  writes,  according 
to  The  Times: 

“What  folly  it  would  be  for  either  of 
us  to  go  to  war  with  the  other  for  a 
visionary  hope  of  future  trade  from  some 
backward  disorganized  country.  No  one 
can  safely  predict  the  time  when  the 
people  of  China,  the  great  masses  of 
whom  are  lucky  to  have  an  income  of 
10  cents  a  day,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
purchase  American  goods  in  profitable 
quantity.” 

The  unabashed,  simple  cynicism  of 
that  is  noteworthy.  What  it  says  in 
effect  is  this :  “Of  course  the  only  mo¬ 
tive  that  could  make  you  Americans 
break  with  anybody  is  the  desire  to  fill 
your  pockets.  Standing  for  China  won’t 
fill  your  pockets ;  standing  for  Japan 
will.  Therefore — ” 

Perhaps  Americans  are  as  emotional 
and  cynical  as  Mr.  Matsuoka  suggests. 
But  I  doubt  if  this  sort  of  thing  will 
prove  as  effective  as  he  thinks.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  ridden  with  prejudices,  to  be 
sure;  but  there  is  one  in  particular  that 
is  apt  to  belie  this  sort  of  calculation. 
It  is  an  old  and  stubborn  prejudice,  that 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  the 
prejudice  that  there  is  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong. 

BRAND  BLANSHARD. 
Swarthmore  College,  March  18,  1933. 


ROOSEVELT  POLICY:  One  Month’s 
Action  on  the  Far  East 

President  Roosevelt’s  actions  on  the 
Far  East  during  his  first  month  in  office 
are  as  follows : 

1.  He  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  non¬ 
recognition  of  territorial  changes  in  Far 
East  brought  about  by  aggressive  action 
contrary  to  treaties  as  laid  down  by  ex- 
President  Hoover  and  ex- Secretary  Stim- 
son. 

2.  He  decided  to  sit  with  the  League 
of  Nations  to  maintain  “informative  con¬ 
tacts”  on  the  Far  East,  pn  March  14, 
Hugh  R.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  sit  as 
the  -American  participant. 

3.  He  supports,  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  an  arms  embargo  applic¬ 
able  to  the  entire  world.  The  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  approved 
the  McReynolds  joint  resolution  on  March 
28  to  give  the  President  such  a  blanket 
authority. 
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Chinese  Events  in  America 


COL  H.  H.  LIN:  19th  Route  Leader 
Thanks  Overseas  Countrymen 

Four  years  ago  Henry  H.  Lin  was  an 
enthusiastic  spokesman  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A. 
at  Los  Angeles.  Recently,  friends  in 
America  were  surprised  to  see  him  ad¬ 
dressing  enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  community  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Washington.  In  the  brief  period 
since  he  won  his  M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  his  return 
to  China,  Col.  Lin,  as  he  is  now  known, 
has  achieved  a  name  as  an  organizer  of 
air-line  activities. 

He  is  now  in  the  United  States  as  the 
spokesman  of  Gen.  Oong  Chao-huan, 
commander  of  the  Overseas  Division  of 
the  Nineteenth  Route  army,  to  thank 
fellow  countrymen  for  their  loyaj  sup¬ 
port.  It  was  Gen  Oong’s  intention  to 
visit  America  personally,  but  the  Jefhol 
crisis  prevented  him.  At  the  Great 
Wall,  he  today  commands  the  Overseas 
Division,  consisting  of  young  men  who 
have  returned  to  China  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  since  hostilities  began. 

Young,  clean-cut,  and  active-minded, 
Col.  Lin  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of  New 
China.  With  an  inside  knowledge  of  the 
Nineteenth  Route  history  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  aeronautic  problems  in 
China,  Col.  Lin  is  listened  to  attentively 
by  his  fellow  countrymen  wherever  he 

appears.  . 

A  University  of  Shanghai  man,  he 
won  his  Master’s  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  following 
which  he  entered  the  employ  of  Western 
Air  Express  in  the  Traffic  Department. 
He  later  returned  to  China  as  general 
traffic  manager  of  the  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation,  which  operates 
two  airlines.  Resigning  in  1931,  he 
joined  the  Chinese  army  when  he  and 
Gen.  Oong  organized  the  China  Aero¬ 
nautics  Institute  to  promote  aviation  in 
China.  Gen.  Oong’s  book  “Forward 
China,”  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Lin,  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Ai-fang  Yang  who  graduated 
from  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1929. 


UNPARALLELED:  Dr.  Brown  Is 
Impressed  by  Famine  Work 

Back  from  a  three  months’  tour  among 
the  famine  regions  of  China,  Dr.  David 
A.  Brown,  short,  dignified,  oratorical, 
unobtrusively  attended  a  New  York  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  and  was  unrecog¬ 
nized.  .  ,, 

He  rose  to  correct  that  “communism 
in  China  is  not  communism  as  is  known 
in  Moscow,  but  merely  a  form  of  pro¬ 
test  against  oppression.”  He  was  almost 
silenced  when  he  spoke  from  the  audience. 
“I’ll  sit  down,  my  sweet  young  lady,  the 
accommodating  chairman  of  the  China 
Famine  Relief,  U.  S.  A.,  said  to  the 
chairman  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  The  mis¬ 
take,  soon  rectified,  merely  reflects  the 
selflessness  under  which  his  great  hu 
manitarian  work  was  done. 


At  a  recent  dinner  in  honor  of  him  at 
the  Hotel  Woodstock.  New  York,  Dr. 
Brown  said  that  “the  relief  of  flood  suf¬ 
ferers  through  the  building  of  over  3,000 
miles  of  dikes  through  Chinese  engi¬ 
neering  skill  was  a  piece  of  human  en¬ 
gineering  unparalleled  by  any  people  at 
any  time  in  the  world’s  history. 

“The  Nationalist  Government  has  been 
too  modest  in  withholding  this  great  hu¬ 
man  interest  story  attached  to  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  construction  of  this  great 
piece  of  work,  which  meant  the  eiiuiya- 
lent  of  a  mound  of  earth  six  feet  high 
and  six  feet  wide  around  the  world  at 
the  equator.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  not 
more  earth  was  handled  in  the  building 
of  these  dikes  than  in  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.”  . 

Dr.  Brown  inspected  ten  provinces  and 
covered  over  ten  thousand  miles.  He 
conferred  with  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  many  provincial  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  natives  of  all  sects  and  Poji" 
tics  in  the  famine  regions.  He  left  with 
a  sense  of  optimism.  “Any  govemrnent 
that  can  put  down  banditry,  communism, 
engage  in  a  great  engineering  project, 
stand  for  a  depreciated  currency,  go 
through  a  world  depression  and  at  the 
same  time  balance  its  budget  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  ’ 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  _  many-sided 
interests.  Lawyer,  journalist,  philan¬ 
thropist,  his  work  among  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  his  publication.  The  American 
Hebrezv  and  Jezvish  Tribune,  are  known 
throughout  the  world.  His  leadership  of 
China  Famine  Relief  forces  in  the  United 
States  has  been  inspiring  to  all  friends 

of  China. - - 

STREET  SONGS:  Author-Recitalist 
on  American  Music  Tour 

“Chinese  music  needs  to  be  rescued 
from  total  oblivion  to  assume^  its  proper 
place  in  the  world  of  music. 

So  says  John  Hazedel  Levis,  author- 
lecturer  on  Chinese  music_  now  in  the 
United  States.  Born  in  China  of  British 
parentage,  he  comes  well-recommended. 
He  has  appeared  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  recently  at  the  Little  Theatre, 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  April  7-8, 
Philadelphia.  Speakers  include  William  R. 
Castle.  Tr..  Senator  Key  Pittman,  Chih 
Meng,  T.  A.  Bisson,  Tyler  Dennett,  S.  K. 
Radcliffe,  Grover  Clark,  and  others.  Dele- 
gates  representing  governors,  mayors,  col* 
leges  he-e  and  ahroad,  and  many  other  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  piesent. 

ORIENTAL  ST  LTD  ENT  CONFERENCE. 
Third  annual  conference.  Oriental  Students’ 
Christian  Federation,  New  York.  April  13, 
Riverside  Church.  Main  speakers;  Dr.  E. 
Stanley  Jones,  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Chaffee. 
PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  CHINA.  China 
I.  S.  S.  Conference,  Oxfo-d.  England,  June 
28-July  3.  Chinese  student  delegates  from 
England.  Germany,  France,  United  States, 
and  others. 


New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
China  Society  of  America,  lie  has  con¬ 
ducted  researches  on  the  subject  and  is 
the  author  of  "Fundamentals  of  Chinese 

Melody.”  .  . 

Mr.  Levis’  technique  in  presentation  is 
difTerent.  He  illustrates  his  talk  by  the 
use  of  several  Chinese  instruments  and 
his  own  paraphrases  on  the  Western 
piano,  lie  lowers  charts  from  above  ^e 
stage  showing  the  patterns  and  rotation 
of  native  compositions,  hollowing  an 
exposition  of  ancient  music,  with  too  brief 
snatches  of  playing,  he  elalxirates  on  liv¬ 
ing  Chinese  music,  with  copious  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  street  rhythrns  and  folk 
songs  of  South,  Central  and  North  China. 

Here  he  shows  a  full  familiarity  with 
the  street  cries  of  the  modern  Chinese 
workmen.  His  chant  of  the  “Pile  Drivers” 
is  perfect.  He  handles  Chinese  instru¬ 
ments  well  enough,  but  his  technique  on 
the  Western  piano  is  forcefully  superior. 
In  illustrating  the  harmonic  and  poly¬ 
phonic  aspects  of  Chinese  music,  he  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  his  own  tone  pictures  and 
paraphrases  on  the  piano.  His  lullaby 
from  a  Chinese  theme  was  most  pleasing, 
and  his  “Knife-Juggler”  was  vivid.  He 
is  an  interesting  exponent  in  a  field  vast 
and  unexplored. 


THE  SOUTH:  Meng  Studies  Work 
of  Chinese  “Burbank” 

It  was  probably  a  vacation  to  Chih 
Meng  to  fill  speaking  engagements  in 
the  sunny  South.  For  the  past  year,  the 
popular  Chinese  interpreter  to  these 
United  States  had  little  time  for  any¬ 
thing  else  but  to  explain  Manchuria  to 
eager-minded  New  Yorkers.  Many 
times,  on  the  same  platform,  he  faced 
a  Japanese  opponent — Dr.  Roy  .\kagi. 

It  must  seem  that  the  two  were  tired 
of  concurrent  appearances. 

In  Florida,  Georgia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mr.  !Meng  spoke  more  than  thirty 
times.  He  delivered  a  series  of  twelve 
lectures  at  Hamilton  Holt’s  unique 
Rollins  College,  broadcasted  at  Orlando, 
Fla.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  revisited  his 
Alma  Mater,  Davidson  College,  where 
he  spoke  four  times,  researched  on  Lu 
Gim  Gong,  the  Chinese  “Luther  Bur¬ 
bank”  whom  the  U.  S.  Government 
medalled  for  his  orange  creations  that 
defied  the  laws  of  nature.  Southern 
sentiment  was  warm,  eager,  thirsty  for 
facts  on  the  Far  East.  For  once,  Mr. 
kleng  spoke  sequentially  without  the 
guarded,  stimulating  presence  of  his 
Japanese  opponent. 

Back  in  New  York  after  a  month, 
he  was  harnessed  immediately  to  the 
metropolitan  platforms.  .-Vt  the  League 
of  Nations  Association  meeting  in  New 
Jersey,  there  he  sat.  with  Roy  .\kagi  as 
the  other  speaker.  They  smiled — maybe 
in  acknowledgment  of  recent  absences — 
these  two  most-in-demand  opposing 
spokesmen  on  Manchuria. 

But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  both 
Meng  and  .\kagi  worked  in  Christian 
“Y”  circles  for  years,  in  the  same  office, 
at  desks  literally  opposite  each  other. 
Both  were  staff  secretaries  of  the  Friend¬ 
ly  Relations  Committee  .\mong  Foreign 
Students,  the  former  as  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A.,  the  latter  as  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  J.  S.  C.  Both 
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China  in  the  Arts 


left  these  desks  for  the  positions  they 
now  fill,  Menp  as  Associate  Director 
of  the  China  Institute  in  America,  Dr. 
Akasn  as  Lecturer  of  Japanese  History 
at  Columbia  University.  But  on  Man¬ 
churia,  the  former  upholds  the  League 
and  world  opinion,  the  latter  defends  the 
policy  of  Japan  that  defies  the  League 
and  world  opinion. 


DIPLOMAT:  Walter  Williams 
Boomed  for  Post  in  China 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  journalist  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
is  being  boomed  by  his  Missouri  friends 
for  the  post  as  .\merican  Minister  to 
China.  Wallace  Crossley,  president  of 
the  Missouri  Press  Association,  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  which  read 
in  part : 

“Dr.  Williams  is  a  diplomat  in  the 
highest  sense  who  for  a  long  period  of 
years  has  devoted  much  time,  thought 
and  energy  in  the  field  of  international 
relationships  and  who  has  made  a  par¬ 
ticular  study  of  conditions  in  the  Far 
East.” 

Dr.  Williams  is  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  first  school  of  journalism 
in  the  world.  The  school  at  Missouri  has 
many  graduates  who  later  went  to  China 
and  did  fine  work.  It  today  maintains 
sister  relationship  with  the  Yenching 
School  of  Journalism,  Peiping.  Many 
trips  to  China  have  kept  him  inforrned 
with  Chinese  conditions,  and  his  long  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  better  relationship  between 
China  and  America  have  won  him  many 
supporters. 

The  objections  to  Dr.  Williams’  ap¬ 
pointment  are,  first,  his  age,  which  is  69 
years,  and,  second,  that  his  appointment 
would  be  political,  a  sort  of  reward  for 
Missouri  going  Democratic  at  the  last 
election,  whereas  the  present  incumbent. 
Nelson  T.  Johnson,  is  a  career  diplomat 
who  enjoys  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  the  Chinese  people.  Per¬ 
sonally,  Dr.  Williams  has  every  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  be  an  excellent  Minister  to  China ; 
to  many  his  gifts  as  a  diplomat  far  eclipse 
those  as  teacher  or  journalist. 


CHINA  IN  PAMPHLETS 


THE  CASE  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN  BE¬ 
FORE  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
The  Manchurian  conflict  at  Geneva  drama¬ 
tized  by  Mrs.  I.ewis  J.  Johnson  and  Sir 
Herbert  Ames,  Boston. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  KUOMINTANG. 
By  T.  A.  Bisson.  Records  the  political 
events  in  China.  1923-1933.  Foreign  Policy 
association.  New  York. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  ORI- 
ENTALIA,  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS, 
1931-1932.  By  Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Chief. 
Contains  interesting  accounts  about  the  1.179 
Chinese  works  added  during  the  past  year. 
U.  S.  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED.  By  Sao- 
Ke  Alfred  Sze.  An  address  before  the 
Richmond.  Va..  College  Club.  The  Chinese 
Cultural  Society,  New  York. 

BEHIND  THE  FAR  EASTERN  CONFLICT. 
By  Joseph  Barnes  and  Frederick  V.  Field. 
The  American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  New  York. 

THE  UNOFFICIAL  AMBASSADORS,  1933. 
An  annual  survey  of  foreign  students  in 
America.  The  Committee  on  Friendly  Re¬ 
lations  Among  Foreign  Students,  New  York. 


MODERNS:  Three  Artists  Exhibited 
at  Radio  City  in  New  York 

Though  Chinese  art  influenced  the 
West's,  International  Art  exhibits  beau¬ 
tifully  forget  Chinese  artists.  The  well- 
known  Carnegie  Intern.ational  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  years  never  hanged  a  single 
Chinese  artist.  Chinese  contemporary 
art,  to  its  visitors,  was  non-existent. 
.\gain  when  the  College  .\rt  Association 
assembled  its  recent  International,  it 
gave  not  a  thought  to  Chinese  artists. 
At  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  it  opened 
and  was  hailed  for  its  internationalism, 
Chinese  artists  were  absent. 

On  its  removal  to  Rockefeller  Center 
in  New  York,  however,  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentation  was  urged.  As  a  result.  New 
Yorkers  viewed  for  the  first  time  three 
of  China’s  well-known  contemporary 
painters — ’Kung  Pah  King,  Chi  Pai-shi 
and  Ju  Peon  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Dagney  Carter  Murphy.  In  typical  Chi¬ 
nese  animal  and  nature  subjects,  they  mir¬ 
rored  in  Chinese  art  of  today  the  best  of 
classical  tradition. 

Kung  Pah  King  is  remembered  as  the 
father  of  the  Renaissance  Movement  in 
painting  when  Western  impact  threatened 
to  overthrow  ancient  Chinese  art  twenty 
years  ago.  He  died  five  years  ago,  but 
the  art  academy  which  he  founded  is 
now  under  the  leadership  of  his  son. 
Chi  Pai-shi  never  had  any  contact  with 
Western  art.  Noted  for  his  seal  carving 
at  which  he  earns  his  living,  he  is  viewed 
as  an  eccentric,  at  times  mediocre,  at  times 
revealing  true  genius. 

Ju  Peon’s  “Buffalo”  and  “Horse”  are 
so  Chinese  that  one  never  dreams  that 
he  was  a  Montmartre  painter  for  eight 
years.  His  knowledge  of  the  Western 
modems  and  his  reversion  to  native 
classicism  make  him  an  ideal  tutor.  He 
heads  the  art  department  of  the  Central 
University  in  Nanking. 


MUSIC:  An  Operatic  Recital 
Through  1,000  Years  of  China 

A  comprehensive  and  elaborate  pres¬ 
entation  of  Chinese  music,  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  down  to  the  present  day,  was 
given  on  March  25  at  Roerich  Hall,  New 
York,  by  a  group  of  well-known  Chinese 
musicians  and  students  from  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Y.  R.  Chao,  professor  of  music  at  Tsing 
Hua  University  and  now  head  of  the 
Chinese  Educational  Mission  in  the  United 
States,  led  a  chorus  of  workmen’s  songs 
which  he  himself  composed.  It  marked 
a  revolution  of  the  conventional  and  mel¬ 
odic  Chinese  music. 

The  most  delicate  of  old  string  instru¬ 
ments,  the  Pi  Pa,  was  played  by  Miss 
Chuan  Hua  Han  of  the  Peiping  National 
University  and  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Baltimore,  Miss  Han  was  a  pupil  of  the 


late  Tien  Hua  Liu,  noted  for  his  mastery 
of  the  Pi  Pa  and  his  interpretative  re¬ 
cording  of  Mei  Lan-fang’s  repertoire  in 
classical  and  modern  notation.  She  is 
well-known  for  her  Pi  Pa  skill  both  in 
China  and  .America.  The  Yang-chin, 
Di-tze,  Hsiao,  Huchin,  Yueh-chin  were 
among  the  instruments  heard  in  the  con¬ 
cert. 

A  condensed  version  of  the  famous  Chi¬ 
nese  opera,  “Cho  Fang  Tsao,”  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Chester  T.  Su  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Su,  president  of  the  Chinese 
Roerich  Association,  is  a  student  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  Columbia  University  and  active 
as  a  lecture-recitalist.  An  interesting 
innovation  was  the  arrangement  of  per¬ 
cussion  patterns  played  before  the  oper¬ 
atic  numbers.  They  contained,  contrary 
to  popular  impression  of  Chinese  songs 
and  cymbals,  the  most  interesting  rhyth¬ 
mic  studies.  A  number  of  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  participated.  Mrs.  Ihsing  T.  Chou 
is  secretary  of  the  Association. 


WATER  COLORS:  Yun  Gee  Shows 
Twenty  New  Abstractions 

Six  years  ago  a  tousled-haired,  wild¬ 
eyed  Chinese  boy  broke  away  from  art 
school  in  San  Francisco  and  defied  tra¬ 
dition.  He  painted  impressionistic 
vogues,  was  acclaimed,  and  founded  a 
revolutionary  school  of  art.  What  hap¬ 
pened  since  is  San  Francisco  art  history. 
He  hied  to  Paris,  executed  fifty  can¬ 
vases,  returned  to  New  York,  and  re¬ 
cently  his  City  Alma  Mater  on  the  Coast 
saw  twenty  of  his  new  water-colors  at 
the  Art  Center. 

Studies  in  abstraction,  they  included 
eight  sensations :  four  about  dancing  and 
four  about  travel  impressions.  One  group 
fused  sound  and  tone  via  composition,  an¬ 
other  air  and  water  via  rhythm  move¬ 
ment.  Two — The  Octopus  and  Living 
Stone — were  inspired  by  his  wife’s  poetry. 
One  was  called,  “Jade  Mountain.” 

This  new  abstractionist  angle  of  Yun 
Gee  amazed  visitors,  and  critics  felt  that 
he  was  lost  in  Western  influence,  without 
a  trace  of  the  East.  His  unity  of  emo¬ 
tional,  abstract  expression,  leaving  no 
identity  of  either  East  or  West,  was  a 
calamity  to  them. 

In  si.x  years  Gee  has  developed  from 
a  subject  impressionist  to  an  intellectual 
abstractionist,  tarrying  long  enough  in  the 
intervening  stages  of  cubism,  surrealism, 
etc.  During  the  transition,  he  painted 
some  admirable  canvasses  that  synthe¬ 
sized  Chinese  art  feelings  and  themes  on 
Western  forms.  His  “Confucius”  and 
“Yang  Kwei-fei”  brought  him  high 
critical  claims.  His  present  intellectual- 
ism  completes  the  cycle  of  growth.  In¬ 
evitably,  he  will  revert  to  his  “Con¬ 
fucius”  style,  in  which  medium  he  is 
now  executing  “The  Last  Supper”  for  St. 
Peter’s  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York. 
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Youngest  Generation  in  Chinatown 

Chung  Mei,  a  Baptist  institution  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
Has  Reshaped  Lives  of  150  Chinese  Problem  Boys 


we  only  had  someone  to  do  for  our 

*  American  boys  what  you  are  doin^ 
at  Chung  Mei” — ^words  of  praise  from  a 
school  principal  cheering  indeed  to  the 
smiling  American  “Captain”  of  Chinese 
cadets ! 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Shepherd,  Director  of 
Chung  Mei  Home  for  “underprivileged 
Chinese  boys  of  tender  age”  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  an  institution 
which  commands  the  respect  of  all  who 
are  alive  to  the  needs  of  boys.  Imbued 
with  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  a  decided 
talent  in  dramatics,  the  forceful  type  of 
personality  that  wins  obedience  without 
demanding  it,  this  energetic  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  is  an  ideal  “father”  to  his  “gang” 
of  orphans,  half-orphans  and  potential 
problem  boys. 

He  sat  in  his  office  listening  to  a  hope¬ 
less  tale  of  parental  failure  while  a  police¬ 
man  emphasized  the  misdeeds  of  Harry 
Ah  Moy  with  added  details  of  his  own 
seeing. 

“Would  you  gentlemen  be  good  enough 
to  leave  the  room  a  few  minutes  while  I 
talk  to  Harry  alone?”  Dr.  Shepherd  in¬ 
terposed  when  the  tirade  seemed  un¬ 
ending. 

“Well,  Harry,  you  seem  to  be  in  pretty 
much  of  a  mess,”  the  Superintendent 
turned  to  the  broken-spirited  boy  who 
had  been  listening  all  the  while  to  the  dis¬ 
paragements  of  parent  and  officer. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  Harry’s  voice  had  the  list¬ 
lessness  of  despair. 

“You  don’t  know  just  where  to  turn, 
do  you  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“You  heard  all  that  has  been  said  about 
you  here.  That  was  plenty ;  but  I  have 
a  letter  on  my  desk  from  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  in  San  Francisco  with  much 
the  same  story.  Now,  Harry,  I  am  not 
going  to  believe  a  word  of  this  until  you 
prove  to  me  that  it  is  true.” 

Dr.  Shepherd  has  never  had  to  re¬ 
tract  that  faith.  From  the  moment  that 
Harry  Ah  Moy  found  himself  a  part  of 
the  energetic  gang  of  Chung  Mei  boys, 
in  a  real  home  where  there  were  no  bars 
on  the  windows  and  no  bolts  on  the  doors, 
life  has  had  a  different  meaning  for 
him.  The  spirit  of  fair  play,  straight 
shooting,  and  mutual  helpfulness  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  day  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  has  entered  into  the  fibre  of 
his  own  being.  The  hang-do,g  look  has 
left  his  eyes.  His  droopin.g  head  is  up. 
He  is  building  toward  manhood  because 
he  is  trusted. 

“Chung  Mei  Home?  Oh,  yes,”  an¬ 
swered  the  conductor,  “that’s  at  Murray 
Station  out  in  West  Berkeley.”  A  dingy 
building  it  had  looked  on  our  first  visit 
in  a  drivin.g  winter  rain.  But  once  we 
had  threaded  our  way  past  the  junk  yard 
that  flanks  it,  and  climbed  its  paint-bare 
stairs,  to  be  greeted  in  his  office  by 
Harry  Ah  Moy’s  true  friend,  we  under¬ 
stood  the  spirit  which  has  made  this 
haven  possible. 


That  was  two  years  ago.  Last  month 
we  went  again  to  find  the  place  reju¬ 
venated  with  a  fresh  coat  of  cream  paint, 
a  refreshing  sight  in  that  drab  neigh¬ 
borhood.  “The  work  of  the  boys  them¬ 
selves,”  says  the  Chung  Mei  Chronicle. 

This  spirit  of  self-help  has  character¬ 
ized  the  project  from  its  inception.  When 
Dr.  Shepherd  gathered  his  first  “family” 
together  nearly  ten  years  ago  in  the  office 
of  this  old  building  which  he  had  finally 
secured  after  four  years  of  determined 
bucking  of  obstacles,  there  were  twenty- 
five  boys  in  a  home  licensed  for  twenty. 
Fifteen  more  boys  were  on  the  waiting 
list. 

“What  shall  we  do  about  them?”  asked 
the  Superintendent. 

“Pull  our  beds  closer  together  and 
make  room  for  the  others,”  eagerly 
offered  a  lad,  who  is  now  a  successful 
commercial  artist. 

“Let  us  older  boys  sleep  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  make  room  for  the  little  kids 
upstairs,”  volunteered  a  boy  who  had 
himself  been  found  in  the  basement  of 
an  American  home  where  he  had  sought 
shelter. 

“No,  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  have  to 
do” — “Captain”  Shepherd  took  command. 
“We’ll  have  to  raise  the  money  to  build 
ourselves  a  bigger  home.  Others  will 
help  us  if  we  help  ourselves.  How  would 
you  like  to  organize  the  first  and  only 
Chinese  colored  minstrel  troupe  in  the 
world?” 

“Keen,”  came  the  chorus,  and  the  slo¬ 
gan  “Help  the  Chung  Mei  boys  to  help 
themselves”  was  born. 

Within  two  months  twelve  perform¬ 
ances  by  this  unique  troupe  netted  two 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  building 
fund.  Year  by  year  the  amount  has 
grown  until  in  1930  they  burned  the 


mortgage  on  a  five-acre  tract  of  land  in 
K1  Cerrito  for  which  they  had  raised  and 
paid  the  full  purchase  price  of  $10,500. 
They  then  set  their  minds  on  the  task 
of  raising  $20,000  more  as  thdr  own  con¬ 
tribution  toward  a  pos.ible  $100,000  plant 
large  enough  to  be  adequate  for  many 
years  for  the  other  unfortunate  lads  of 
their  race  who  have  no  shelter  or  chance 
in  the  strange  welter  of  changing  mod¬ 
ern  life. 

The  minstrels  themselves  have  not  been 
the  only  outlet  for  this  zealous  purpose. 
The  operetta,  “Nancy  Lee,”  written  for 
the  season  of  1929  showed  their  versatil¬ 
ity  and  brought  large  returns  wherever 
it  was  presented.  In  this  they  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  some  charming  girls  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chinese  community. 

But  the  footlights  do  not  shine  on  all 
the  money-raising  activities  of  the  Chung 
Mei  boys.  Out  in  the  foothills  the  clang 
of  woodsman’s  ax  and  cries  of  "timber” 
echo  as  the  wood-cutting  gang  works 
hard  to  collect  the  eucalyptus  which  has 
brought  them  friendly  patrons  among 
Berkeley  householders. 

It  is  this  attitude  toward  hard  work 
“as  a  means  to  an  end — a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood  while  securing  an 
education  and  preparation  for  a  life  of 
usefulness”  that  has  imbued  Dr.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  lads  with  their  worthy  conception 
of  ambition  to  be  ready  for  “positions  of 
leadership  and  useful  service  among 
their  own  people.” 

Everywhere  “The  Argonaut,”  a  bus 
purchased  by  these  energetic  lads,  takes 
its  traveling  minstrels  a  helpful  welcome 
waits  in  the  Chinese  communities  as  well 
as  among  their  American  church  friends. 
Likewise,  a  spirit  of  hospitality  prevails 
at  Chung  Mei  home  for  these  friends  and 
especially  for  Chinese  students  who  are 
interested  in  first  hand  knowledge  of 
this  unique  bit  of  social  service.  And 
perhaps  Dr.  Shepherd  will  ask  the  ma¬ 
tron,  Mrs.  Chin  Toy,  widow  of  a  former 
pastor  in  our  Pacific  Coast  Chinese 
Christian  circles,  to  explain  from  a 
mother’s  viewpoint  a  little  more  of  the 
human  interest,  incidents  of  home  life 
here. 


The  Chung  Mei  Cadets  in  Dress  Uniform 
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The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


The  Chung  Mei  project  is  yet  young. 
It  is  too  soon  to  point  out  spectacular 
successes  among  the  hundred  and  fifty 
who  have  so  far  known  its  inlluences. 
But  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  who 
have  worked  with  them  and  known  in¬ 
timately  the  daily  life  and  individual  boys 
is  to  agree  with  the  late  Dr.  Ng  Boon 
^ew  who  called  it  an  "outstanding  piece 
of  work  being  done  for  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.” 

CAROL  GREEX  WILSON. 


READERS’  FORUM 


BLOCKADE:  Signs  Point  to  Japan’s 
Attack  Inside  Great  Wall 

Beyond  the  Great  Wall  the  Japanese 
nxilitarists  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
League  action  and  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  entire  world  have  pushed  forward 
with  their  program  of  conquest.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  the  latest  dispatches 
are  that  Japanese  troops  have  already  oc¬ 
cupied  the  capital  of  Jehol  Province,  the 
fourth  of  the  Chinese  provinces  to  be 
seized  by  Japan  through  military  force. 

That  Japan  would  occupy  Jehol  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  No  one  who  knew 
the  situation  at  all  had  any  illusion  that 
the  Chinese  could  resist  for  very  long. 
Japan  is  definitely  out  for  conquest.  She 
has  been  preparing  for  war  for  many  years 
and  she  possesses  the  best  and  rnost  up- 
to-date  of  war  equipment.  But  will  Japan 
stop  at  Jehol?  All  indications  point  to 
a  negative  answer.  In  all  likelihood  she 
will  carry  forward  her  conquest  to  inside 
the  Great  Wall,  her  repeated  assurances 
to  the  world  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing. 

As  borne  out  by  what  has  happened 
during  the  last  seventeen  months  when 
Japan  assures  the  world  that  she  is  not 
going  to  do  a  certain  thing  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  mean  that  she  intends  to  carry  it  out. 
Not  only  will  Japan  invade  Peiping, 
Tientsin  and  possibly  Shantung,  but  she 
will,  when  the  right  moment  comes,  de¬ 
clare  war  on  China  and  blockade  all  Chi¬ 
nese  ports.  Should  that  become  an  even¬ 
tuality  it  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  a 
second  world  conflagration. 

Hubert  S.  Li.\ng. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUND:  China  Balances  Budget 
Amid  Crisis 

While  economic  depression  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  many  countries,  including 
Japan,  China  has  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  last  fiscal  year.  There  was  not  a 
single  cent  borrowed  from  any  foreign 
country  in  spite  of  floods,  communists, 
and  incidents  in  Manchuria  and  Shanghai. 
Furthermore,  bonds  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  greatly  increasing  in  value. 
I  wonder  if  this  is'  not  a  good  sign  for 
the  uprising  of  a  new,  strong  China. 

The  news  that  the  national  budget  is 
balanced  has  been  a  great  surprise  not 
only  to  foreigners,  but  also  to  Chinese 
themselves.  Right  at  the  moment  when 
Japan  charges  China  with  bankruptcy 
and  financial  corruption,  China  announces 
openly  that  her  financial  situation  is  sound. 

Myron  Ling. 

Los  Angeles. 
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All  in  a  Chinese  Day 


Let  Me  Resign 
M.inchukuo  will  be  a  Chinese 
state,”  said  the  Japanese  otficer. 
"The  Japanese  will  protect  and  guide 
it  and  have  equal  rights  here.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  amity  we  are  continu¬ 
ing  you  as  magistrate  in  this  district, 
but  to  help  you  we  are  placing  a  Jap¬ 
anese  officer  in  your  yamen  to  hand  e 
all  revenue.” 

"Let  me  resign,”  said  Farmer  Doo. 

"You  are  not  permitted  to  resign,” 
replied  the  officer  sternly;  and  he  went 
away  with  his  soldiers,  leaving  the 
new  revenue  officer  behind. — Upton 
Close  in  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
♦ 


Loyalty 

A  S  long  as  Representative  Blanton 
of  Texas  is  a  member  of  the 
House,  only  "loyal”  Chinese  would  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point  and  no 
Japanese  would  be  admitted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Congressional  Record. 

He  made  this  declaration  in  inquir¬ 
ing  whether  Yen  Ti-shen,  a  Chinese 
student  for  whom  a  West  Point  ad¬ 
mission  was  sought,  was  loyal  to  the 
Chinese  government  or  was  one  of 
those  who  "sided  with”  Japan  in  the 
present  Manchurian  conflict. 

When  informed  that  Mr.  Yen  was 
"loyal,”  he  withheld  objection  to  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  academy,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  having  pre¬ 
viously  passed  the  Senate. 


Einstein  M/sses 
A  S  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  sailed  from 
^  the  United  States  for  Switzer¬ 
land  where  he  will  continue  his  vol¬ 
untary  exile  from  Germany  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  political  hostility  towards 
the  Jews,  he  was  applauded  by  many 
women  pacifists  who  went  to  the  pier 
to  see  him  off. 

The  scientist  expressed  his  belief 
that  an  unarmed  country  would  not 
be  attacked  by  another.  To  the 
query,  "What  About  Japan  and 
China?”  he  smiled  and  said: 

"Nothing  has  happened  to  China. 
Nothing  will  happen  to  China.  They 
are  still  in  Manchuria.” 

But  too  bad,  Manchuria  is  part  of 
China,  racially,  historically,  legally. 
The  population  there  is  97  percent 
Chinese.  In  1922  the  world,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Washington,  declared  that  it 


was  China’s;  in  1933  the  world,  as¬ 
sembled  at  Geneva,  confirmed  it. 

♦ 

Inconsistency 
the  trouble  with  professional  prop- 
*  agandists  is  that  they  always  do 
their  work  so  well  that  they  have  it 
both  ways.  The  Manchuria  Concor¬ 
dia  Association,  Mukden,  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet,  mostly,  if  not 
all,  by  George  Gorman,  who  under 
the  alias  of  P.  Ohara,  has  been  the 
most  valuable  of  all  propagandists  in 
the  Japanese  interest  since  the  Man¬ 
churian  business  began — with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  G.  B.  Rea.  The 
pamphlet  is  called  "Freedom:  Man¬ 
churia’s  Plea  for  Independence.” 

On  the  first  page  it  says,  "It  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  Manchuria  as  a 
new  State  is  a  puppet  of  Japan.  Can 
30,000,000  people  be  enslaved?”  On 
the  opposite  page  we  read,  "No  man 
was  free  before  September  of  1931  in 
Manchuria.  The  warlords  parcelled 
out  the  country  to  feudal  chiefs,  and 
squeeze  was  the  password.”  So  ap¬ 
parently  30,000,000  people  can  be  en¬ 
slaved. — Japan  Chronicle. 

♦ 

Shaw  in  China 
THE  iconoclastic  wisecracks  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw  which  have 
detonated  and  delighted  two  conti¬ 
nents  for  a  decade  failed  to  pop  off 
gracefully  in  China.  He  is  now  in  the 
United  States,  the  country  he  vowed 
never  to  visit  for  fear  its  natives 
would  tar  and  feather  him.  But  a 
month  ago.  In  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Peiping,  he  was  stirring  the  press 
with  such  Shavisms:  "If  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  revolutionists  at  20,  they 
will  be  impossible  fossils  at  50,”  "Ro¬ 
tary  is  a  gang  organized  by  ignorant 
and  unscrupulous  merchants  who  use 
the  club  as  a  means  to  promote  their 
positions,”  "Are  the  Chinese  so  primi¬ 
tive  that  they  have  never  heard  of 
me?”  The  British  Hong-Kongers  de¬ 
nounced  him  in  editorials,  Rotarians 
charged  that  his  cheap  jibes  in  search 
for  publicity  were  "merely  evidence 
of  senility,”  the  Kuomintang  thought 
he  was  preaching  revolution  when 
the  need  for  unity  was  desperate. 

At  Peiping,  the  76-year-old  dra¬ 
matist  went  up  in  a  plane.  When  he 
came  down,  he  had  lost  his  voice.  He 
said  later,  "I  believe  my  best  course 
henceforth  is  to  shut  up.” 
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China  on  the  Campus 


NEW  YORK:  Mrs.  Buck  Says  She 
Is  No  Interpreter  of  China 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  author  of  “The  Good 
Earth,”  was  welcomed  by  the  New  York 
Unit  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  at  its  March 
meeting  held  at  the  International  House. 
Mrs.  Buck  spoke  illuminatingly  on  “In¬ 
terpreting  China  to  the  United  States.” 
More  than  200  Chinese  students  and  their 
friends  attended. 

Mrs.  Buck  said  that  she  felt  no 
sense  of  mission  in  her  work,  and  that 
she  does  not  claim  to  interpret  China, 
China  being  too  big  for  one  person  to 
interpret.  She  hoped  that  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  would  undertake  the  job.  Many 
Chinese  students  voiced  their  approval 
of  Mrs.  Buck’s  work  in  doing  what  no 
other  American  writer  has  done — giving 
the  American  people  a  new  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  picture  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Mrs.  Buck  enjoyed  answering  questions. 

“Communism  has  little  future  in  China 
now,”  she  said  in  reply  to  a  question, 
“because  of  the  Japanese  invasion.  Be¬ 
fore  September  18,  it  was  gaining,  but 
the  Japanese  have  given  the  masses  a 
rallying  point,  and  China  won't  go  com¬ 
munistic.” 

Mrs.  Buck’s  next  book  will  be  about 
the  younger  generation,  and  returned 
students,  following  which  she  plans  to 
write  one  on  the  foreign  colony  in  China. 
She  returns  to  China  via  Europe  this 
summer.  Miss  C.  Y.  Chen  was  the  chair¬ 
man.  _ _ 

LOS  ANGELES:  Lingnam  Is  Center 
of  Silk  Culture  Research 

“Japan  today  is  dominated  by  mili¬ 
tarists  and  her  invasion  of  sacred  Chi¬ 
nese  territory,  therefore,  is  not  the  will 
of  the  Japanese  people,”  said  Olin  D. 
Wanamaker,  trustee  of  Lingnam  Uni¬ 
versity,  Canton,  before  the  weekly  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  March  17. 

“This  tremendous  aggressive  action 
bodes  ill  for  China  and  the  whole  world. 
America  must,  by  modern  educational 
methods,  help  China  towards  a  new  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  and  patriotism.  Had 
China  possessed  this  nationalism,  aris¬ 
ing  from  education,  she  long  ago  would 
have  strengthened  her  powers  of  defense 
that  such  an  attack  as  Japan  has  made 
upon  her  would  have  been  impossible.” 

Mr.  Wanamaker  for  years  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  education  in  China,  and  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Lingnam  and  other  mission  universi¬ 
ties  in  China,  he  has  studied  and  kept  in 
close  touch  with  changing  educational 
methods  in  China. 

He  said  that  Lingnam,  a  non-sectarian 
institution  established  in  188,5  by  Rev. 
.\ndrew  Happer,  is  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  co-operation  towards  Oriental 
people,  and  that  at  present  Lingnam  is 
stressing  agriculture  and  silk  culture.  He 
added  that  the  abatement  of  existing  silk¬ 
worm  diseases  would  alone  increase  the 
annual  agricultural  output  of  Kwangtung 
Province  to  seventy-five  million  dollars. 


WASHINGTON:  Americans  Protest 
Against  Deposit  Guarantees 

American  and  Chinese  protests  arc  Ix;- 
ing  voiced  against  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  American  government  that  Chinese 
students  must,  in  future,  deposit  before¬ 
hand  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  exi^nses 
and  tuition  during  their  intended  period  of 
residence  in  the  United  States.  Ihis  was 
one  of  the  last  rulings  by  the  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  under  President  Hoover. 
Already  strict  immigration  laws  and  hard 
times  have  whittled  down  the  number  of 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  to 
its  lowest  number  in  recent  years. 

The  latest  figures  indicate  that  954 
Chinese  students  are  enrolled  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges,  as  compared  with  1,242  last 
year.  The  new  ruling,  if  carried  out,  will 
further  restrict  the  entrance  of  worthy 
Chinese  students  in  this  country. 

The  League  of  Nations  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  Europe  was  a  better  place  for 
the  education  of  China’s  future  leaders. 
American  educators  contested  that,  but  if 
the  United  States  government  insists  on 
its  bars,  Chinese  students  will  inevitably 
drift  to  Europe,  with  its  lower  living  and 
friendlier  welcome,  though  they  prefer 
America. 


DENVER:  Two  New  Units  of  C.  S. 
C.  A.  Organized  in  Midwest 

The  Angola  Unit  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  at 
Tri-State  College,  Ind.,  has  recently  been 
organized.  There  are  ten  members. 
Harry  Wong  is  the  chairman. 

Samuel  C.  Tung,  former  officer  of  the 
Midwestern  Department  of  the  C.  S.  C. 
A.,  now  doing  special  research  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  was  largely  instrumental,  with 
the  aid  of  Miss  Mary  Van  Deren,  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Denver  Unit  on  March  4, 
at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Officers  are  : 
H.  K.  Ma,  president ;  Miss  Esther  Chin, 
vice-president;  Miss  Mary  Van  Deren, 
secretary;  Samuel  C.  H.  Tung,  treasurer. 


HOMEWARD  TOUR:  Leaves  New 
York  Via  “Bremen”  on  June  30 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  come  re¬ 
garding  our  European  Homeward  Tour. 
The  party  will  leave  New  York  City  on 
June  25  via  S.S.  Bremen,  arriving  South¬ 
ampton  on  June  30.  From  there  visits 
and  receptions  will  be  nrade  at  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Ale.xandria,  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and 
Port  Said.  Hong  Kong  will  be  reached 
on  August  24,  and  Shanghai  August  28. 

This  tour  is  the  first  of  its  kind  organ¬ 
ized  and  led  by  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  For 
months  the  General  Secretary  has  been 
in  contact  with  European  officials  ar¬ 
ranging  the  details.  Chinese  students, 
returning  home  by  way  of  Europe,  will 
find  it  economical,  interesting,  educa¬ 
tional.  Write  for  details,  if  interested. 


PERSONAL  SHORTS:  Bits  About 
Men  and  Events  in  U.  S. 

•  K.  C.  Chen,  former  president  of  tlie 

C.  S.  C.  A.,  has  been  elected  to  the  Sigma 
XI  chapter  at  Columbia  University.  He 
is  a  graduate  student  in  psychology. 

•  Dr.  Cyrus  H.  Peake,  lecturer  in  Chi¬ 
nese  at  Columlfia  University,  lias  l^en 
awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  .American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  research 
in  China  in  the  history  of  Chinese  law 
and  its  administration  during  the  Ch’ing 
Dynasty,  1644-1911. 

Cl  Dr.  Fon^  F.  Sec,  former  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Press,  Ltd.,  has  sailed 
from  Shanghai  for  a  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

•  Hubert  S.  Liang,  secretary  to  Dr. 
David  Z.  T.  Yui  who  is  convalescing  at 
the  Naval  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  sailed  for  China. 

•  Dr.  Walter  M.  Kotsching,  General 
Secretary  of  the  International  Student 
Service,  who  has  been  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently,  has  sailed  for  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

•  The  China  1.  S.  S.  Conference  will 
be  held  this  year  at  Oxford,  June  28  to 
July  3,  and  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  role  of  students  in  China’s  modern 
problems.  Chinese  student  delegates  will 
attend  from  England,  France,  Germany, 
United  States,  and  other  countries. 

C  Miss  Kwe-yuin  Kiang,  principal  of 
Laura  Haygood  School,  Soochow,  has 
transferred  from  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  specializing  in  educational  ad¬ 
ministration.  Her  brother.  Rev.  Z.  T. 
Kuang,  baptized  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
three  years  ago. 

•  Zealin  Wang,  who  received  his  M..A. 
at  Springfield  “Y”’  College,  Mass.,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  at  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University. 

•  The  earthquake  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  on  March  10,  injured  but  one  Chi¬ 
nese,  Lew  Lung,  whose  leg  was  broken 
from  a  falling  brick.  Dr.  S.  P.  Lee’s 
office  in  the  same  city  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  They  were  the  only  two  Chinese 
casualties  in  the  California  quake. 

•  Dr.  David  Z.  T.  Y'ui,  general  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  of  China,  who  has  been  ill  at 
the  U.  S  Naval  Hospital,  Wasliington, 

D.  C.,  is  improving.  The  doctors  are 
hopeful  that  he  will  be  able  to  leave  the 
hospital  in  late  .April  or  early  May. 

•  Dr.  W.  K.  Lim,  well-known  Chinese 
physician  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  recently 
passed  away.  The  C.  S.  C.  .A.  extends  its 
sympathy  to  his  family. 


Y.  E.  Hsiao  on  Three-Weeks’  Trip 

Y.  E.  Hsiao,  general  Secretary  of  the 
C.  S.  C.  -A.,  left  New  York  City  on 
March  24  for  a  three-weeks’  sj:^king  and 
visitation  tour  through  the  Ylidwest  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  He  will  call  on 
many  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  to  meet  Chinese  students. 
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Contributions  to  the  C.  S.  C.  A. 


F.  L.  Slade.  Dr.  Gordon  D.  Hoople,  Chma 
Club  of  Hartford  Seminary,  Dr.  John  A.  Ely, 
Shanghai,  China;  Dr.  W.  C.  Nobel,  Dr.  John 
K.  Mott. 

$12.50 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hill. 


The  Central  Executive  Board  acknowl¬ 
edges  with  thanks  the  following  con¬ 
tributions  from  members  and  friends 
zohich  have  been  received  at  the  Central 
Office  up  to  Eebruary  15,  1933. 

.25 

H.  C.  Chang,  F.  II.  Jung,  Hum  Jung,  Li 
Tigh,  L.  H.  Tril,  Charles  Woo,  Li  Yick, 
Woo  Yick. 

.50 

Charles  Chao,  Mrs.  James  G.  Mee,  L.  F. 
Yong. 

$1.00 

Miss  Yi  Hsueh,  H.  L.  Hargrave,  Rev.  W. 

C.  Munds,  J.  B.  Murray,  L.  H.  Roots,  H.  D. 
Willits,  Cow  Soo-Hoo,  W.  G.  Strong,  Misses 
Bertha  and  Maude  Price,  Dr.  I.  T.  Morris, 
Howard  Q.  Mar,  Miss  Luella  P.  Hartley, 
Dr.  George  A.  Huntley,  L.  C.  Goodrich,  Glen 

D.  Dalton,  Mrs.  Gladys  L.  E.  Croswell,  J. 
Albert  Beam,  Lincoln  Dsang,  John  Weigh, 
George  Wu,  Miss  Alice  C.  Carter,  F.  J.  Gur¬ 
ney,  Mrs.  Dillaplain  Hoffman,  Oscar  Jaszi, 
Mrs.  Evarts  G.  Loomis,  F.  P.  Lamb,  Miss 
Mae  Lee,  Miss  Florence  E.  Starr,  C.  P. 
Steiner,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wells,  W.  Yuen  Wong, 
Miss  Irene  Cumings,  Dr.  Albert  Fenn,  Rev. 
W.  D.  Noyes,  K.  S.  Jung,  Harry  P.  Lee,  H. 
K.  Li,  James  W.  Ling,  Thomas  Szeto,  John 
H.  Tsui,  Miss  Mary  Van  Deren,  Zealin 
Wang,  Miss  E.  Boot,  Miss  Alice  L.  Butler, 
Y.  Y.  Chang,  Rev.  R.  M.  Cross,  Paul  Feng, 
Bingham  Dai,  Miss  Kate  E.  Gale,  P.  T.  Hart, 
Miss  I.  D.  Ho,  Miss  Florence  Hwang,  Miss 
O.  M.  Lane,  Miss  Gladys  Palmer,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Wang,  Dr.  Blakeman,  Miss  Y.  M.  Chen, 
Djong  Chu,  Miss  Doris  Hsu,  P.  C.  Hu,  C. 
N.  Kwan,  K.  T.  Lee,  Ta  Li,  Miss  Jennie 
Liang,  W.  I.  Liao,  C.  Y.  Liu,  Miss  Doris 
Loo,  H.  C.  Sung,  W.  W.  Ting,  Miss  Blanche 
Wu  and  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Poteat. 


$1.10 


Mrs. 

G. 

W.  Martin. 

$1.50 

Lim 

P. 

Lee. 

$2.00 

F. 

H. 

Allen, 

Harry  W. 

Miss 


Laura  r>.  LTOSS,  ivujswcu  xc-i.  ±s.\jj 

George  D.  Hubbard,  Miss  Jennie  Koo,  W.  Carl 
Rufus,  Miss  Marian  Schibsby,  Theo.  L.  Soo- 


Hoo,  Miss  Edith  S.  Tufts,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Welch,  Joseph  Wang,  F.  R.  Watson,  Dr. 
Arthur  B.  Dayton,  S.  P.  Lee,  Pingham  C. 
Liu,  Dr.  Frederick  McAllister,  Miss  Caroline 
J.  Porter,  Dean  J.  A.  Park,  Sam  Yee,  Miss 
Mary  F.  Smith,  Fred  Chang,  Miss  Esther 
Chin,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Gamewell,  Lew  Goon,  Prof. 
M.  W.  Lampe,  Mark  H.  T,  Li,  Miss  Shu 
Chen  Sun,  M.  Gardner  Tewksbury,  Miss  S. 
S.  Djang,  Mrs.  George  R.  Williams,  Miss 
Ruth  Nathorst. 


$2.50 

E.  E.  Barnett,  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Pedersen. 

$3.00 

Miss  Rebecca  W.  Griest,  A.  E.  Lehman, 
Mrs.  James  G.  K.  McClure,  LeRoy  C.  Barrett, 
J.  L.  McConaughy,  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
Clarie  L.  Freetbey,  Miss  Soo-Tsing  Yii,  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Tull,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Parlin,  Gale  Seaman,  Miss  Pin-dji 
Chen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Eno. 

$4.35 

Sidney  Quong. 

$4.59 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wallace. 

$5.00 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Co  Tui,  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Green,  Rev.  Ellis  E.  Jones,  Miss  Julia  H. 
Bush,  Dr.  Norman  F.  Coleman,  B.  A.  Gar- 
side,  Prof.  Lewis  Hodous,  James  R.  Withrow, 
Prof.  Edward  H.  Waldo,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bolles, 
W.  Rodney  Cornell,  Mrs.  Harry  W.  East- 
wood,  S.  E.  Henning,  Hugh  A.  Moran,  Rev. 
G.  L.  Paine,  Miss  L.  E.  Sampson,  James 

A.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Katherine  Willard  Eddy, 
Dr.  Egbert  W.  Smith,  Miss  Gertrude  Schultz, 
Mrs.  Bentley  Warren,  Dean  Edward  Warren 
Capen,  Karl  T.  Compton,  Miss  Helen  B. 
Calder,  J.  A.  Lo,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Muehlke  & 
Family,  Miss  Ruth  C.  Williams,  F.  R.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Marston,  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Miss  Florence  S.  Sullivan,  Chinese 
Epworth  League  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  Dr.  Sid¬ 
ney  L.  Gulick,  Regent  J.  E.  Beal,  Miss  Aimee 

B.  Drake,  Dwight  W.  Edwards,  Miss  N.  H. 
Peters. 

$10.00 

Galen  M.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Gregory, 
Mrs.  Julia  S.  Huggins,  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly,  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Stone,  Miss  Aliee  B.  Ward,  A.  L. 
Warnshuis,  Charles  S.  Jonas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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21  to  Manila  .  .  .  Direct  Express 
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34  other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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First|  European  Homeward  Tour  Among  Chinese  Students 


A  Girl  Philosophizes 

By  Miss  Mei  Jung  Kuan 

Oberlin  College 


The  first  deep  and  vivid  impression  of 
my  childhood  that  I  can  still  remember 
came  at  the  age  of  seven.  At  the  time 
I  was  living  in  my  native  village  with 
my  mother  and  a  younger  brother.  It 
was  then  the  practice  to  bind  the  feet 
of  young  girls  and  to  keep  us  very  large¬ 
ly  within  the  limited  circle  of  the  home. 
My  mother,  however,  had  had  enough 
education  to  have  become  emancipated 
from  the  old  custom.  She  defied  tradi¬ 
tion  and  allowed  me  to  play  with  boys 
as  much  as  I  liked.  I  came  to  prefer 
outdoor  games  to  indoor  occupations  like 
sewing. 

We  had  not  been  in  the  village  very 
long  before  the  neighbors  took  notice  of 
my  unusual  behavior.  For  this  my 
mother  and  I  were  severely  criticiz^. 
They  shouted  such  taunts  as :  “That  girl 
has  become  just  as  brazen  as  any  of  the 
boys.”  “How  will  she  ever  get  married? 
Nobody  wants  that  sort  of  a  girl.”  From 
that  time  on  my  mother  thought  it  would 
be  wiser  to  dress  me  in  boy’s  clothing  so 
that  I  might  be  spared  some  of  this  bitter 
criticism. 

One  day  while  my  cousin  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  playing  with  some  of  the 
workers  on  the  farm  my  uncle  came 
along.  He  was  the  leading  scholar  and 
elder  in  our  village.  With  some  anger 
he  grasped  me  and  took  me  away  from 
the  group.  He  shouted,  “See  what  kind 
of  a  girl  you  are !  Don’t  you  feel 
ashamed  of  yourself  actually  to  play  with 
workers  ?” 

I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant 
and  so  asked  why  my  cousin  did  not  feel 
ashamed.  My  uncle’s  reply  was  “he  is  a 
boy  and  you  are  a  girl.”  In  my  childlike 
simplicity  I  asked,  “What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  boy  and  a  girl?”  He 
impatiently  retorted,  “I  don  t  like  to 
waste  my  time;  a  girl  is  only  a  girl. 

Ever  since  that  time  in  the  bac^  of 
my  head  there  has  remained  that  simple 
question,  “What  is  the  difference  between 
a  boy  and  a  girl?  Why  is  a  girl  only 
a  girl  ?”  For  many  years  I  have  revolted 
against  the  old  order  of  things  in  rny 
struggle  for  an  education  and  for  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life.  Now  I  think  I  have 
reached  the  stage  in  my  mental  and  spir- 


The  first  European  Homeward  Tour 
among  Chinese  students,  led  by  Mr.  Y. 
E.  Hsiao,  general  secretary  of  the  C.  S. 
C.  A.,  will  start  on  June  24  when  the 
party  sails  from  New  York  on  the  S.S. 
Bremen  for  Southampton.  From  then  on, 
for  66  days  until  Shanghai  is  reached 
on  August  29,  12  cities  will  be  visited,  10 
countries  will  be  passed  through,  and 
18,000  miles  covered.  It  will  be  a  merry 
round  of  excursions  and  sightseeing  in 
the  leading  capitals  and  student  centers 
of  Europe. 

The  countries  to  be  visited  include: 
England,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  Parliament 
in  London,  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva, 
the  Vatican  in  Pome,  Tut-ankh-Amen  re¬ 
mains  in  Cairo,  Montmartre  in  Paris  are 
all  on  the  schedule.  At  Southampton,  a 
travel  expert  has  been  arranged  to  join 
the  group  and  be  at  its  exclusive  service 
for  two  weeks  until  embarkation  at 
Naples  for  Cairo. 

Here  are  some  students  who  have  al¬ 
ready  signified  their  intention  to  sail  : 

Dr.  Dora  Teng,  a  Ginling  graduate, 
will  be  the  tour  doctor.  She  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  her  work  at  the  Women’s  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  where  she  special¬ 
ized  in  pathology.  She  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  Women’s  Christian  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Shanghai. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yam  Tong  Hoh._  Mr. 
Hoh  receives  his  Ph.D.  in  education  at 
Columbia  University  in  June.  Mrs.  Hoh, 
M.A.  (Stanford),  has  been  doing  re¬ 
search  in  education  at  Columbia  also. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoh  will  rejoin  the 
faculty  of  Lingnan  University,  Canton. 


itual  development  where  I  can  answer. 
The  answer  is  simple,  but  I  can  say  it 
with  all  the  assurance  of  my  heart  and 
soul. 

First,  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the 
status  of  a  boy  and  a  girl,  a  woman  and 
a  man;  differences  exist  only  between  in¬ 
dividuals.  Secondly,  a  girl  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  girl;  she  is  a  part  of  humanity,  a 
personality. 

Because  of  my  deep  conviction  that  a 
woman  is  more  than  a  mere  woman,  I 
feel  that  she  must  assume  more  of  a  con¬ 
cern  and  responsibility  for  all  other  per¬ 
sonalities.  “That  means  there  rests  a 
real  obligation  upon  me  to  demonstrate 
this  to  other  people  in  my  own  living. 


Mr.  Y.  T.  Chang,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Students’  League  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  a  Tsing  Hua  scholar.  Mr. 
Chang  receives  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  po¬ 
litical  science  at  Columbia  University  in 
June. 

Miss  C.  S.  Sun,  a  Yenching  graduate 
who  has  just  completed  her  course  at 
Hartford  Seminary,  and  is  returning  to 
fill  an  important  position  in  educational 
work  in  China. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Loh,  who  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  year  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  scholarship  of  the  Andersen,  Meyer 
&  Company,  Shanghai.  He  has  been  spe¬ 
cializing  in  cooling  system  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  in  American  factories.  He  will  re¬ 
join  the  Andersen  Meyer  staff  in  Shang¬ 
hai. 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Chan,  a  graduate  of  Chicago 
University  Medical  School,  will  com¬ 
plete  her  interneship  this  June  at  Billings 
Hospital,  Chicago.  She  is  going  to  have 
her  private  practice  in  Hongkong  after 
her  return. 

“This  trip,”  said  Mr.  Hsiao,  “has  been 
organized  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
students.  Many  wished  to  go  home  via 
Europe,  but  didn’t  know  how  and  feared 
the  cost.  It  has  been  made  flexible,  and 
economical  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Hsiao  has  just  prepared  special 
folios  giving  complete  details  of  the 
itinerary,  rates,  special  accommodations, 
services,  receptions,  etc.  They  are  too 
long  to  be  detailed  here.  Interested  stu¬ 
dents  are  reque.^ted  to  apply  for  copies. 
Due  to  fluctuation  of  exchange,  it  is  wise 
to  register  early. 


I  now  have  no  desire  to  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  to  lead  an  easy  and  lazy 
life.  That  is  why  I  always  feel  so  op¬ 
pressed  by  American  life.  It  is  too  com¬ 
fortable,  soft,  and  luxurious  for  me,  too 
dangerous  for  the  integrity  of  the  inner 
spirit.  The  psychologist  tells  us  that  en¬ 
vironment  determines  to  a  large  degree 
the  character.  Therefore,  I  am  afraid  to 
stay  very  long  in  America.  I  may  un¬ 
consciously  become  a  victim  of  its  stand¬ 
ards,  its  luxuries,  its  materialism.  Many 
a  Chinese  student  has  returned  to  his 
native  land  to  find  that  these  subtle  in¬ 
fluences  have  been  so  deadly  that  he  is 
unable  to  make  readjustments  or  that  he 
is  no  longer  moved  by  the  great  ideal  of 
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The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


Sinolosy  a  By-Product  of  Missions 

By  SUSAN  REED  STIFLER 

Department  of  History,  Mount  Holyoke  College 


IT  is  doubtless  true  that  at  the  present 
time,  taking  the  West  as  a  whole,  the 
Oriental  departments  of  European  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  diplomatic  service  are 
producing  the  majority  of  sinologues. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  the  mission¬ 
ary  held  a  unique  position  as  Chinese 
scholar  and  interpreter  of  China  to  the 
West,  and  this  fact  has  left  a  strong  tra¬ 
dition. 

The  western  world’s  first  direct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  China  in  the  modern  period  be¬ 
gan  only  with  the  opening  of  trade  with 
southern  China  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  This  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  revive  the  cultural  relation  with 
Peking  which  had  existed  in  the  Mongol 
period  but  it  made  possible  the  coming  of 
the  Jesuits.  Moreover  the  art  of  printing 
had  now  become  general  in  Europe  so 
that  when  the  first  missionaries  began  to 
tell  of  their  work  their  letters,  published 
in  the  vernacular,  were  read  by  bourgeois 
laymen  in  Europe  as  well  as  by  priests. 
Between  1556  and  1608  some  twenty  or 
more  volumes  of  such  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  alone. 

These  early  letters  from  Cochin  and 
Macao  tell  little  except  of  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  writers  but  the  same  period 
saw  the  appearance  of  the  first  attempt 
at  a  treatise  on  China  and  it  was  the 
work  of  an  Augustinian  missionary.  Juan 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (c.  1540-l6l7), 
the  author  of  this  History  of  the  Great 
and  Mighty  Kingdom  of  China,  was  sent 
to  the  Far  East  by  Philip  II  of  Spain 
and  the  book  was  first  published  in  Span¬ 
ish,  in  1585.  Before  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  available  in  Italian,  French 
and  English. 

In  the  meantime  Matteo  Ricci  (1552- 
1610)  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Peking 
and  the  great  work  of  the  Jesuits  as 
scientists  and  scholars  at  the  imperial 
court  had  begun.  Maps,  first  drawn  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  and  accounts  of 
the  country  apart  from  the  ports  began 
to  reach  the  West.  Martino  Martini 
(1614-1661)  compiled  a  Chinese  atlas, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  Decades  of  Chinese  History  at 
Vienna  in  the  same  year.  A  collection 
of  very  accurate  information  fNouvelle 
relation  de  la  Chine,  Paris,  1688)  was 
made  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  Gabriel 
de  Magalhaens  (1611-1677),  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  to  the  province  of 
Szechuan.  This  first  century  of  intimate 
contact  with  China  closed  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Louis  Le  Comte’s  L’etat 
present  de  la  Chine  (Paris,  1696)  which 
portrayed  the  Chinese  in  the  kindly  and 
admiring  way  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  Jesuit  missionary. 

While  some  were  thus  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  geographical  and  historical 
studies  others  were  at  work  on  Chinese 
literature.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
Ta  Hstieh  was  made  by  Ignacio  du  Costa 
(1599-1666)  and  was  printed  in  China_  in 
1662  with  the  title  Sapientia  Sinica. 
Prosper  Intorcetta  (1628-1696),  who  was 
responsible  for  its  publication,  brought 


out  at  Goa  in  1667  a  translation  which  he 
had  made  of  the  Chung  Yung,  but  Eu¬ 
rope  waited  another  twenty  years  before 
it  saw  any  of  the  classics  issue  from  a 
European  press.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  Philippe  Couplet  (1628i-1692),  a 
brilliant  Belgian  Jesuit,  after  twenty 
years  in  China  returned  to  Europe  in 
1680  and  for  a  dozen  years  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  making  Chinese  thought  known  in 
the  West.  Confucius,  Sinarum  philos- 
ophus  (Paris,  1687)  the  work  of  Couplet 
and  others,  contained  a  translation  of  the 
so-called  “works”  of  Confucius  and  a 
table  of  ancient  Chinese  characters. 

The  eighteenth  century,  which  saw  the 
decline  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  Europe 
and  the  suppression  of  Christian  missions 
in  China,  marked  no  diminution  in  schol¬ 
arly  efforts.  To  this  period  belongs  the 
work  of  Jean  Baptiste  du  Halde  (1674- 
1745)  whose  Description  of  China,  based 
on  information  supplied  by  missionaries 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1735.  Between 
1776  and  1789  Paris  saw  the  appearance 
of  the  fifteen  volumes  of  Memoires  con- 
cernant  I’histoire,  les  sciences  .  .  .  des 
Chinois,  by  the  missionaries  of  Peking  of 
whom  the  most  active  contributor  was 
Joseph  Marie  Amiot  (1718-1794).  In 
the  study  of  language  the  initial  work 
had  already  been  done  and  these  eight¬ 
eenth  century  scholars  were  able  to  go 
far.  Outstanding  names  are  Premare,  de 
Mailla  and  Gaubil.  Joseph  Henri  Pre- 


AT  present  China  is  the  only  country 
left  to  the  amateurs  as  a  playground. 
Almost  anyone  writes  a  book  on  Chinese 
art.  To  a  great  extent  the  study  of  Chi¬ 
nese  art  is  at  present  in  the  same  stage 
as  that  in  which  Greek  art  was  in  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century — essentially  consisting 
of  esthetic  appreciation  accompanied  by 
an  avalanche  of  namby-pamby  talk  about 
art  and  esthetics  in  general.  This  infan¬ 
tile  disease  is  now  overcome  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  field  which  has  settled  down  to 
a  business  and  developed  into  a  serious 
analytic  science  that  sails  under  the  flag 
of  archaeology. 

The  present  craze  for  Chinese  art  will 
evolutionize  in  the  same  manner.  A  few 
sane  scholars  now  work  quietly  and  pa¬ 
tiently  in  their  endeavor  to  establish  a 
science  of  Chinese  archaeology.  When  the 
estheticians  will  have  talked  themselves 
out,  and  when  material  will  have  accu¬ 
mulated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  defy 
their  speculations,  the  field  will  be  left 
to  the  serious  research  worker. 

It  will  then  be  incumbent  upon  the  so- 
called  oriental  departments  of  our  art 
museums  to  reform.  At  present  they 
consist  of  haphazardly  gathered  objects 


marc  (1670-1735)  became  famous  as  an 
antiquarian  and  master  of  Chinese  style. 
His  Latin  treatise  on  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Notitia,  was  published  in  1831, 
in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  early  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries.  Of  the  Frencli  Jesuit 
Joseph  Anne  Marie  de  Moyriac  de  Mailla 
(1679-1748)  it  was  said  that  his  learning 
astonished  the  erudite  of  France.  He 
translated  the  huge  historical  work  known 
as  the  T’ung  kien  bang  mu  with  the  title 
Histoire  general  de  la  Chine  (13  vols. 
Paris,  1777-1785).  The  distinction  of 
holding  first  place  as  an  expert  in  Chi¬ 
nese  before  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  claimed  for  Antoine  Gaubil  (1689- 
1759)  who  delved  deep  in  Chinese 
science.  Three  volumes  published  in  Paris 
before  his  death  (1729-1732)  comprise 
his  observations  on  the  various  branches 
of  Chinese  science  together  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Chinese  astronomy  and  a  treatise 
on  the  same. 

Before  the  last  volumes  of  De  Mailla 
or  Amiot  was  issued  from  the  French 
press  the  Jesuit  order  was  no  more  and 
its  work  in  China  had  passed  to  the 
Lazarists.  Of  this  group  the  names  of 
Joachim  Affonzo  Gongalves  (1781-1844) 
and  Evariste  Regis  Hue  (1813-1860)  are 
most  outstanding,  the  former  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Chinese  art,  the 
latter  for  his  famous  journey  to  Lhasa. 
Other  societies  and  orders  had  been  at 
work  in  China  since  the  seventeenth 
century  but  the  scholarship  of  no  one  of 
them  compared  with  that  achieved  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Societe  des  Missions  Etrangeres  made  a 
special  study  of  languages  and  between 
1833  and  1^9  published  dictionaries  for 
ten  or  more  Asiatic  tongues. 
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purchased  from  art  dealers,  usually  with¬ 
out  a  scrap  of  useful  information,  while 
the  classical  and  Egyptian  departments 
of  the  same  museums  base  their  acquisi¬ 
tions  on  field  work  and  employ  competent 
specialists.  As  the  day  will  not  be  far 
off  when  China  will  be  closed  for  the 
exportation  of  antiques  and  the  dealers 
in  Chinese  antiques  will  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  will  naturally  be  impossible  for 
the  art  museums  to  adhere  to  their  old- 
fashioned  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
safe  to  predict  that  in  the  near  future 
the  art  student  who  has  merely  a  general 
and  intuitive  knowledge  of  Chinese  art 
will  be  replaced  by  the  archaeologist. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  plan  suggested  by 
me  some  twenty  years  ago  to  found  an 
American  school  of  archaeology  in  China 
will  be  carried  out  sooner  or  later  with 
ample  funds  for  conducting  research  work. 
If  this  should  materialize,  American  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  their  training  at  this 
school  and  will  be  sent  from  there  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  field. 


*From  Dr.  Laufer’s  article  on  Archsology  in 
“Careers  for  Students  of  Chinese  Language  and 
Civilization,”  edited  by  Lewis  Hodous.  (See 
book  reviews.) 


Chinese  Art  and  Archaeology 

By  BERTHOLD  LAUFER 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago 
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Chinese  Events  in  America 


CHINESE  LEADERS:  Soong  and  Koo 
Arrive  for  Economic  Parleys 

Three  Chinese  delegates  have  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  or  are  on  their  way 
to  participate  in  the  economic  conversa¬ 
tions  which  President  Roosevelt  has 
called,  in  preparation  for  the  World 
Economic  Conference  scheduled  for  Lon¬ 
don  on  June  12.  They  are  Mr.  T.  V. 
Soong,  Chinese  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Minister  to 
France,  and,  perhaps.  Dr.  Quo  Tai-chi, 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  London.  They  will  be  joined  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Sao-ke  Sze,  Chinese  Minister 
at  Washington. 

Mr.  Soong  is  a  Harvard  graduate 
whom  Sir  Arthur  Salter  calls  “the  great¬ 
est  finance  minister  today.”  He  recently 
accomplished  the  impossible  task  of  bal¬ 
ancing  his  nation’s  budget.  Dr.  Welling¬ 
ton  Koo  is  a  Columbia  graduate  who  dur¬ 
ing  his  student  days  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Columbia  Spectator  and  well- 
known  for  his  forensic  ability.  Both  Dr. 
Koo  and  Dr.  Quo  represented  China  at 
the  League  of  Nations. 

China,  through  her  spokesmen,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  with  President  Roosevelt  the  many 
problems  affecting  Sino-foreign  econornic 
relations  with  utmost  frankness  and  sin- 
ceritv.  Some  of  these  problems  may  be 
listed  as  follows : 

1.  Maintenance  of  the  “Open  Door”  in 
all  China  for  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
all  nations. 

2.  Stabilization  of  silver  value  in  terrns 
of  gold  to  regulate  fluctuation  in  China’s 
foreign  exchange  and  commodity  prices. 

3.  Authority  of  fixing  necessary  Jariff 
rates  and  regulations  to  protect  infant 
industries  at  home.  _ 

4.  Agreement  with  leading  powers  on 
an  embargo  of  foreign  loans_  to  illegal 
and  irresponsible  parties  in  China. 

5.  Agreement  with  leading  nowers  on 
an  embargo  of  arms  and  munitions  shin- 
ments  to  illegal  and  irresponsible  parties 
in  China. 


the  interests  of  Christian  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  involves  two  lines  of  activity 
— formulation  and  adoption  of  a  unified 
and  practical  educational  program  in 
China  and  closer  cooperation  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  promotion  at  the  home  base. 

While  stressing  cooperation,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Boards  is  anxious  to  retain  and  to 
stimulate  the  initiative  and  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  directing  and  supporting  the 
several  institutions.  R.  E.  Diffendorfer 
is  president  and  B.  A.  Garside,  secre¬ 
tary. 


AMERICAN  POLICY:  Far  East  Ex¬ 
perts  Discuss  Problems  at 
Academy  in  Philadelphia 

“Without  claiming  any  special  favors 
for  ourselves,  American  policy  in_  the 
Pacific  is  to  continue  our  traditional 
friendship  for  both  China  and  Japan  and 
to  keep  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for 
all  nations,”  said  Mr.  William  R.  Castle, 
Jr.,  former  Under-Secretary  of  State  at 
the  37th  annual  meeting  of  the^  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
held  recently  at  Philadelphia. 

He  praised  Mr.  Hoover’s  _  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  world  that  “we  will  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fruits  of  aggressive  action  in 
China”  as  an  important  new  principle  in 
international  law. 

The  policy  of  the  “Open  Door,”  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Castle,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  speakers  on  the  official  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Henry  Kittredge  Norton  said 
it  was  an  “economic  mirage,”  especially 
in  view  of  the  New  Deal  Economy  that 
emphasized  consumption.  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Carter  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
lations  declared  that,  however  sound  the 
Open  Door  policy  might  be,  “its  constant 


SUMMER  CONFERENCES 


CHINESE  COLLEGES:  13  Governing 
Boards  Here  to  Correlate  Policy 

Education  in  China  has  been  given  a 
new  impetus  by  the  recently  organized 
movement  in  New  York  City  to  correlate 
all  Christian  higher  education  in  China. 
It  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Lavmen  Commission  Report. 

Last  October,  the  governing  boards  of 
practically  all  the  China  colleges  mrt  in 
conference  and  organized  the  Associated 
Boards  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China. 
Thirteen  colleges  are  now  members,  in¬ 
cluding  Central  China  College.  Fukien 
Christian  College.  Ginling  College,  Han- 
chow  Christian  College.  Lin^nam  Um- 
versitv.  University  of  Nanking,  Shan¬ 
tung  Christian  Uniyersitv.  Soochow  Uni¬ 
versity.  West  China  Union  University, 
Yenching  University.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Associated  Boards 
is  to  advance  in  a  cooperative  manner 


At  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  a  number  of 
summer  conferences  are  promoted  through  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Here  is  the  hst.  Write  to 
this  office  for  further  information. 

Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  (Colored),  .Tune  2-9 


tentative). 

Hollister,  Mo.,  June  2-11. 

Estes  Park.  Colo..  June  7-17. 

Ea^lesmere.  Pa..  Eaplesmere  Park,  June  9-lo. 

T.ake  Geneva,  Wis.,  June  10-21. 

Seabeck.  Wash..  June  12-17.  . 

Camp  Becket.  Mass..  June  12-19  (tentative). 

Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  June  15-24. 

Blairstown,  N.  J.  (Prep  School  Conference), 
line  24-29.  , 

The  Northfield  Schools  of  East  Northfield. 
dass..  have  every  summer  promoted  a  num''»r 
if  conferences  for  students  interested  in  rehg- 
ous  education  and  Christian  work.  The  fol- 
owing  conferences  are  scheduled  for  this  sum- 

Northfield  Girls’  Conference,  June  23-Julv  1. 

Northfield  Missionary  Conference,  July  7-1'. 

Conference  of  Religious  Education.  July  18-28. 

General  Conference  of  Christian  Workers, 
iulv  29-August  14. 

Massachusetts  Christian  Endeavor  Confer- 
mee.  August  14-21.  .  ,  . 

These  conferences  are  promoted  bv  the  late 
Dr.  D.  L.  Moody.  Those  interested  write  to 
he  Northfield  Summer  Conferences,  East  North- 
5eld,  Mass. 


reiteration  by  Americans  must  strike  the 
sense  of  humor  or  of  indignation  of  the 
Japanese  when  they  remember  the  many 
doors  on  this  continent  which  we  have 
closed  to  them.” 

Dr.  Roy  H.  Akagi  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  defended  the  “Open  Door”  in 
Manchukuo  and  said  it  was  an  “interna¬ 
tional  reality.”  Prof.  Frank  R.  Eldridge 
of  New  York  University  who  spoke  on 
“Manchuria — the  Race  for  New  Re¬ 
sources,”  when  questioned  from  the  floor, 
replied  that  the  “Door”  was  “open”  in 
Manchuria. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Bisson  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  argued 
that  the  West  must  intervene  with  “sac¬ 
rifices  commensurate  with  its  responsibil¬ 
ity,”  while  Prof.  Tyler  Dennett  of  Prince¬ 
ton  said  that  America  will  follow  its 
historical  pattern  in  the  matter  of  inter¬ 
ventions — “when  we  are  asked  to  put  up 
or  shut  up,  we  do  neither.” 

Mr.  Grover  Clark  pointed  out  that 
China  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself 
and  was  slowly  freeing  herself  from  for¬ 
eign  economic  domination  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  Open  Door  policy  was  but  one  of 
the  many  problems  discussed  in  the  eight¬ 
een  scholarly  addresses  which  all  revolved 
around  the  general  topic.  “American  Pol¬ 
icy  in  the  Pacific,”  and  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June  Annals.  Mr.  Chih 
Meng  of  the  China  Institute  spoke  at  the 
concluding  session  on  “Bridges  Across 
the  Pacific,”  together  with  Mr.  S.  K. 
Ratcliffe  and  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck  who 
reviewed  China’s  contacts  with  America. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia  of  the  Chinese  Legation 
spoke  at  the  luncheon  reception.  Dr.  Y. 
Y.  Tsu  participated  in  the  discussions. 


HOSTESSES:  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  China 
to  Welcome  World  Meet  Next 
Fall 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  China,  the  fore¬ 
most  woman’s  movement  in  that  country, 
is  still  looking  forward  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  meeting  of  the  organization  which 
has  been  planned  to  be  held  in  China  in 
October,  according  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hsia 
who  recently  conferred  with  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
officials  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Hsia  was 
formerly  chairman  of  the  national  Y.  W. 

C.  A.  committee  in  China.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Hsia,  her  husband,  is  first  secretary  of 
the  Chinese  Legation  at  Washington, 

D.  C. 

“For  twelve  years  the  women  of  China 
hoped  to  be  hostesses  of  the  world’s 
council,”  said  Mrs.  Hsia.  “Though  I 
left  China  last  October  I  am  still  in  close 
touch,  and  I  feel  a  successful  interna¬ 
tional  meet  can  be  held  with  both  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  women  meeting  in  a 
perfectly  amicable  way.  The  friendly, 
Christian  women  of  both  countries  are 
eager  to  give  this  evidence  of  an  inter¬ 
national  fellowship  that  transcends  the 
elements  that  resort  to  warfare  to  settle 
difficulties.” 

One  hundred  delegates  of  fifty-nine 
nations  are  expected  to  attend.  Mrs. 
Hsia  will  return  to  Shanghai  shortly  to 
confer  with  the  national  association  on 
plans  for  the  meeting  of  delegates  this 
Fall. 


Three 


The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


The  Real  Interpretation  of  China 

By  MRS.  PEARL  S.  BUCK 


This  talk  was  given  by  Mrs.  Buck  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Unit  of  the  C.  S. 
C.  A.  at  its  March  meeting  in  Interna¬ 
tional  House. 

I  FEEL  a  little  guilty  in  standing  here 
to  talk  with  you  on  such  a  subject 
as  the  interpretation  of  China  to  the 
West,  and  for  two  reasons ;  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  not  a  professional  interpreter 
of  anything  to  anybody,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  I  doubt  very  much  the  whole 
matter  of  interpretation. 

I  am,  I  say.  not  a  professional  inter¬ 
preter — certainly  not  of  China.  I  dislike 
very  much  ever  to  have  people  call  me 
an  interpreter  of  China.  I  am  a  novelist, 
pure  and  certainly  very  simple,  without 
the  slightest  sense  of  mission  or  obliga¬ 
tion  to  anyone  of  any  country.  When 
people  ask  me,  “Is  this  true  of  China,  do 
the  Chinese  say  this,  are  the  Chinese 
that?”  I  can  only  answer,  “I  don’t 
know, — perhaps  they  do  somewhere  in 
China.  I  have  only  seen  it  thus.  But 
China  is  a  very  huge  country,  full  of 
many  diverse  persons  and  customs.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  speak  for  China  or  for 
anyone  except  myself.  I  cannot  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  interpret  fully  what  I  have  seen 
myself.  I  can  only  portrav,  in  my  nov¬ 
elist’s  fashion,  a  few  people  I  think  are 
true.  That  they  happen  to  be  Chinese 
is  because  of  the  accident  that  put  my  life 
in  China  instead  of  in  America  or  some 
other  country.  I  am  interested  in  the 
human  heart  and  its  behavior,  not  in  the 
human  heart  of  my  particular  country.” 

So  you  see  I  am  not  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 

Moreover.  I  doubt  the  whole  question 
of  the  possibility  of  interpretatipn.  In¬ 
terpretation  is  limited  by  two  thipgs,  the 
person  who  gives  the  interpretation,  and 
the  person  who  receives  it.  When  any¬ 
one,  Chinese  or  not,_  presumes  to  give  his 
interpretation  of  China,  and  begins  to  lay 
down  authoritatively  certain  rules  and 
principles,  I  smile. 

In  a  country  so  vast  and  so  varying  as 
China,  where  the  average  person  travels 
comparatively  little,  he  cannot  be  blamed 
for  not  knowing  many  things  even  about 
his  own  country.  He  can  and  should  be 
blamed  as  soon  as  possible  for  saying  and 
thinking  he  knows  everything.  The  in¬ 
terpreter,  therefore,  is  lirnited  by  his  ex¬ 
perience,  for  however  wide  that  experi¬ 
ence  is,  it  can  at  best  be  only  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  person  with  only  one  life¬ 
time.  He  is  further  limited  by  his  point 
of  view,  by  his  particular  sense  of  rnis- 
sion.  He  may,  for  instance,  be  limited 
by  a  narrow  definition  of  patriotism 
which  compels  him  to  reveal  only  what 
he  considers  favorable  to  his  country,  al¬ 
though  in  so  doing  he  may  be  hiding  ad¬ 
mirable  things.  _  He  may  be  limited,  as 
many  missionaries  are,  by  the  desire  to 
get  funds  for  some  charitable  pause  and 
so  reveal  poorer  and  more  pitiable  as¬ 
pects  of  life  than  are  generally  true. 
These  are  the  best  of  motives  in  both 
csscs. 

The  point  is  that  no  one  person’s  in- 
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terpretation  of  anything  can  be  adequate 
or  entirely  correct,  nor  even  one  group’s 
interpretations.  The  only  possible  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy  is  in  gathering  to¬ 
gether  all  interpretations  and  trying  to 
find  out  what  few  points  are  common  and 
what  the  significances  are  of  the  diversi¬ 
ties. 

But  this  is  only  to  speak  of  the  inter¬ 
preter.  The  person  who  receives  the  in¬ 
terpretation  must  be  considered  also.  He 
also  is  limited  by  experience  and  by 
mentality.  If  he  is  an  ignorant  person, 
and  I  suppose  in  any  country  there  are 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  are  not  fairly  ignorant,  he  judges 
what  he  hears  entirely  by  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  What  is  foreign  to  him,  what 
is  new  to  him,  seems  barbarous  and 
strange  and  dreadful.  If  one  is  to  re¬ 
strain  oneself  from  writing  anything 
which  might  offend  this  person’s  ideas 
of  what  is  good  and  right,  one  would  be 
reduced  to  writing  inanities,  which  would 
be  unfortunate,  or  to  writing  nothing  at 
all, — ^which,  I  grant,  might  have  advan¬ 
tages.  The  point  is  one  cannot  consider 
what  will  impress  others  favorably  or 
unfavorably  in  any  interpretation  of  any¬ 
thing.  The  only  rule  for  an  interpreter, 
if  one  feels  he  must  be  an  interpreter  of 
something,  is  to  tell  faithfully  what  he 
has  seen  and  what  he  thinks  he  knows, 
continually  remembering  and  saying  that 


FRIENDS  OF  CHINA 


•  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  president  of 
Yenching  University,  is  now  in  New  York 
City,  active  on  behalf  of  the  University’s 
affairs.  He  recently  broadcasted  over  the 
radio  and  spoke  before  The  China  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  It  is  his  conviction 
that  China’s  hope  lies  not  in  militarism 
but  in  economic  development. 

•  Dr.  John  Stewart  Burgess.  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sociology  at  Pomona  College,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  Department  of  So¬ 
ciology  of  Yenching  University,  will  be 
the  acting  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  co-author 
with  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Gamble  of  “Peking 
—A  Social  Survey.” 

•  Sidney  D.  Gamble,  author  of  “Pek¬ 
ing — A  Social  Survey,”  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  six  months  spent  at  Tingh- 
sien.  North  China,  in  connection  with  the 
Mass  Education  Movement.  He  will 
publish  a  book  called,  “Chinese  Families 
Living  in  Peiping,”  in  September.  This 
is  a  study  of  the  incomes  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  283  families.  The  incomes 
ranged  from  $8  to  $550  per  month.  Fam¬ 
ily  accounts  cover  an  entire  year  in  1926 
to  1927. 

•  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  recently 
arrived  in  this  country  from  China.  He 
spoke  on  the  China  Famine  Relief  work 
at  New  York  City.  He  has  commented 
favorably  on  the  present  conditions  in 
China.  He  sailed  for  England  a  few 
days  ago. 


he  is  only  one  person  and  that  he  is  liable 
to  error. 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  interpret 
as  we  think  we  do.  We  write  books,  we 
make  speeches,  we  criticize  each  others’ 
interpretations  with  great  vigor  and  bit¬ 
terness,  each  feeling  the  other  wrong  in 
presenting  the  tail  of  the  elephant  when 
the  trunk  is  the  thing.  Meanwhile  the 
public,  both  reading  and  observing,  is 
learning  about  the  subject  we  are  inter¬ 
preting,  not  from  what  we  say,  but  from 
what  we  are.  How  often  have  I  seen 
this !  I  have  seen  it  in  China  when  west¬ 
erners  were  trying  to  impress  their  re¬ 
ligion  upon  people.  With  much  speak¬ 
ing  by  prayers  and  sermons  and  schools 
they  have  tried  to  interpret  their  religion. 
But  the  only  time  it  has  been  interpreted 
and  understood,  has  been  when  people 
observing  these  westerners,  knowing  their 
lives  and  understanding  their  spirit,  un¬ 
derstood  something  at  least  of  what  they 
were  trying  to  interpret.  I  have  heard 
people  say  in  China,  “This  foreign  re¬ 
ligion  is  no  good.  See  what  a  bad  temper 
the  missionary  has !”  I  have  heard  peo¬ 
ple  say,  “This  foreign  religion  must  be 
true  and  good.  See  how  good  the  mis¬ 
sionary  is  who  preaches  it,  how  kind.” 
This  is  the  only  interpretation.  Similarly 
in  this  country  I  have  observed  Chinese 
who  are  also  in  a  sense  missionaries,  who 
are  zealous  for  their  country.  I  have 
heard  people  say,  “Of  course  I  know 
China  is  a  wonderful  country  and  has  a 
wonderful  culture  and  history,  but  I  don’t 
like  Chinese  just  the  same.  The  only 
Chinese  I  know  looked  so  cold  and  proud 
and  seemed  secret  and  unfriendly.”  Or 
they  say,  “I  like  China.  I  knew  a  Chi¬ 
nese  girl  in  school  who  was  the  sweetest 
thing, — always  so  kind  and  friendly. 
Why,  I  felt  she  was  just  like  us.  I 
never  thought  her  different  at  all.  I’ve 
always  lik^  the  Chinese  ever  since.” 

So  here  is  the  only  interpretation,  I 
think,  that  you  or  I  can  make  of  our 
country — ^to  be  the  best  our  country,  our 
civilization,  can  produce,  and  be  that  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  whether  people  are 
kind  or  unkind,  understanding  or  not.  ap¬ 
preciative  or  not.  There  is  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  in  every  country — I  have  been 
hated  in  China  for  being  white:  in  this 
country  people  hate  the  negro  for  being 
black. 

Here  then  are  the  only  qualifications  I 
know  for  being  an  interpreter.  They  are 
two.  First  and  foremost,  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  of  inquiry  which  keeps  one 
constantly  learning  at  every  source,  con¬ 
stantly  distrustful  of  one’s  knowledge 
and  ability  to  interpret. 

Second,  the  unalterable  conviction  that 
one  conveys,  that  one  interprets  far  more 
of  one’s  country  and  civilization  by  what 
one  is  than  by  what  one  says.  Speech, 
writing,  are  important  and  may  have  in¬ 
fluence,  but  they  only  have  influence  when 
they  are  pervaded  by  this  spirit  of  humil¬ 
ity,  of  all  detachment  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  An  angry  or  partisan  point  of 
view,  however  sincere,  falls  short  of  its 
aim.  It  fails  because  however  good  it 
is,  people  discern  its  weakness  and  know 
it  is  one-sided.  Interpretation  is  only 
another  name  for  understanding,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  can  interpret  any  people  to  any 
other,  we  must  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fundamental  humanity  of  all. 
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Recent  Books  on  Chin 


Quotations 

•  -  Of  the  Month  - 

The  House  Beautiful 

Translated  by  Nora  Wain 

from  inscription  of  the  Lin  Homestead  in  Hopei 
and  reported  in  her  book,  “The  House 
of  Exile.” 

Glazed  brick,  white  mortar  and  blue 
roof-tiles  do  not  make  a  house  beautiful ; 
carved  rosewood,  gold  cloth  and  clear 
jade  do  not  furnish  a  house  with  grace; 
a  man  of  cultivated  mind  makes  a  house 
of  mud  and  wattle  beautiful ;  a  woman, 
even  pock-marked  face,  if  refined  of  heart, 
fills  a  house  with  grace. 

• 

China’s  Revolution 

By  Sao-ke  Alfred  Sze 

Chinese  Minister  to  Washington  before  the 

Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  New  York. 

The  great  revolution  which  is  taking 
place  in  China  is  not  the  political  one_  of 
which  so  much  is  heard,  but  the  social, 
economic  and  cultural  one.  And  the  truly 
significant  fact  is  that,  with  all  these 
changes,  China  has  preserved  for  herself 
that  broad  popular  basis  upon  which  her 
national  life  has  for  centuries  been  found¬ 
ed.  The  demand  for  such  changes  as  have 
been  effected,  and  are  being  effected,  has 
come  from  the  people,  and  they  have  not 
imposed  upon  them  from  above  by  an 
autocratic  governmert. 

The  Foreign  Student 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  Carder 

Address  of  welcome  to  Third  Annual  Oriental 
Student  Conference  at  New  York  City. 

I  have  been  most  happy  listening  to 
you.  When  I  look  around  at  you  young 
people  I  feel  myself  a  patriarch.  A  col¬ 
league  of  mine  used  to  use  the  expression, 
“warmed  the  cockles  of  his  heart.”  Just 
to  see  and  listen  to  you  warms  the  cockles 
of  my  heart.  Your  presence  here  gives 
the  Riverside  Church  the  highest  possible 
satisfaction.  We  have  looked  forward 
many  years  now  to  the  development  of 
just  such  a  fellowship  and  understanding 
as  we  trust  we  have  with  you.  We  are 
more  dependent  upon  you  than  you  under¬ 
stand,  for  selfish  satisfaction,  for  avenues 
of  service. 

• 

International  Cooperation 

Bv  William  R.  Castle,  jr. 

Former  Under-Secretarv  of  State  before  the 

American  Academv  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

These  last  months  have  shown  the  value 
of  international  cooperation,  of  a  common 
front.  This  cooperation  has  not  increased 
the  danger  of  war ;  it  has  minimized  it. 
To  be  sure,  we  could  have  sat  back  and 
said  we  did  not  care  what  happened  in 
the  far  distant  western  Pacific.  In  this 
way  also  we  should  have  been  safe,  but 
it  would  have  been  the  temporary  safety 
of  weakness.  The  United  States  would 
have  earned  the  contempt  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  enmity  of  China  and  if 
Japan  had  praised  us  it  would  have  been 
a  scoffing  praise.  As  it  is  we  have  proved 
ourselves  to  have  ideals  and  have  main¬ 
tained  our  policy  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  in  the  Pacific  area,  where  we  shall 
always  do  our  utmost  to  maintain  peace. 


THE  LINS:  Interesting  Memoirs 
About  Chinese  Family  in  Hopei 

The  House  of  Exile.  By  Nora  Wain. 

337  pp.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1933. 

ORA  WALN  did  not  go  to  China  in 
1920  as  a  missionary.  Nor  did  she 
marry  into  the  race.  Yet  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  one  of  the  most  fascinatingly  descrip¬ 
tive  books  about  China.  For  two  years 
she  lived  as  a  member  of  a  Chinese  fam¬ 
ily  in  Hopei  province.  Her  impressions, 
etched  in  a  felicitous  style,  have  that 
authentic  touch  that  gives  to  the  reader 
a  sense  of  participation  which  other  volu¬ 
minous  books  on  China’s  mores  and  cus¬ 
toms  fail  to  give. 

The  family  she  describes  controls  a 
big  drug  business  ramifying  into  all  the 
provinces  of  China.  It  has  been  trading 
with  J.  S.  Wain,  Quaker  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  for  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
This  contact  made  possible  the  adoption 
of  the  “daughter  by  affection”  within  The 
House  of  Exile,  the  family  homestead  of 
the  House  of  Lins  for  six  and  a  half 
centuries.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  rare  ex¬ 
perience  she  tells,  these  two  years,  faint¬ 
ly  reminiscent  but  wider  in  range  and 
more  fragrant  in  style  than  “My  Chinese 
Marriage.” 

When  Nora  Wain  married  an  English¬ 
man  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Service  who 
believed  that  China  was  no  place  for  a 
woman,  she  was  still  an  adopted  daughter 
of  the  House  of  Lin.  Her  narrative  here, 
down  to  the  present  crisis,  loses  the  sure 
intimate  touch  of  the  first  two  portions. 
The  prejudices  of  the  English  mind  are 
subtly  conscious  to  the  informed  reader, 
no  where  more  so  than  what  she  has 
left  out  in  her  recital  of  the  Shameen 
affair  of  June  1925.  But  the  author  main¬ 
tains  her  intimate  relations  with  the  Lins 
to  the  end.  and  paints  it  with  beautv. 
Snatches  of  the  memoir  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  book  is  warmly 
recommended.  A.  A.  Y. 


SINOLOGUE:  Opportunities  for  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Chinese  Language 

Careers  for  Students  of  Chinese  Language 
and  Civilisation.  Edited  by  Lewis 
Hodous.  65  pp.  Chicago :  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1933. 

The  careers  described  in  this  little  sym¬ 
posium  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  first  includes  professors  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  courses 
on  history,  philosophy,  sociology,  religion, 
and  ethics  in  American  colleges  should 
include  material  on  China.  No  course 
in  these  subjects  is  complete  that  omit 
China  out  of  consideration.  The  second 
group  consists  of  those  who  go  out  to 
China  as  business  men,  teachep,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  missionaries.  They 
need  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language,  spoken  and  written,  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  acquaintance  with  Chinese  history 
and  culture.  The  third  group  consists  of 
those  who  will  investigate  and  interpret 


Chinese  culture  to  the  West.  It  includes 
newspapermen.  Among  the  contributors 
to  the  symposium  are :  Kenneth  S.  La- 
tourette,  Julean  Arnold.  Esson  M.  Gale. 
Nathaniel  Peffer,  Y.  C.  Mei,  Berthold 
Laufer,  Benjamin  March.  Arthur  W. 
Hummel,  Charles  S.  Gardner,  Lucius  C. 
Porter,  Lewis  Hodous. 


WOMAN  SCHOLAR:  An  Enter¬ 
taining  Survey  of  Pan  Chao 

Pan  Chao:  Foremost  Woman  .Scholar  of 
China.  By  Nancy  Lee  Sivann,  The 
Century  Co.,  Nexv  York,  1932. 

This  excellent  book  undertakes  to  give 
a  complete  survey  of  all  documents 
known  about  Pan  Chao  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era.  who  according  to  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  Chinese  scholars 
merits  the  foremost  nlace  among  Chinese 
women  of  letters.  Dr.  Swann  gives  an 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  _  her 
life  and  labors  and  comnlete  translations, 
with  copious  notes,  of  her  literary  pro¬ 
ductions.  This  is  not  only  a  learned  and 
conscientious  piece  of  work,  but  akso  a 
well  written  and  entertaining  book  which 
every  one  interested  in  China  ought  to 
read.  The  brief  treatise  “Lessons  for 
Women”  is  still  of  great  interest  as  a 
valuable  document  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  as  a  fine  testimonial  of  the 
high  ethical  standard  of  Chinese  women. 

B.  Laufer. 


AMERICAN-BORNS:  Problem  of  the 
Second  Generation  in  a  Novel 

Lim  Yik  Choy.  By  Charles  R.  Shepherd. 

Revcll,  Nezv  York,  1932. 

HE  perplexing  problem  of  the  second 
generation  Chinese-American  re¬ 
ceives  sympathetic  treatment  in  the  hands 
of  this  friend  of  boys.  Lim  Yik  Choy 
will  be  read  with  feeling  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  justice  meted  out  to 
those  who  deserve  the  best,  regardless  of 
race  or  class. 

The  story  has  a  lively  setting  as  we 
follow  this  likeable  Chinese  orphan  from 
far  away  Canton,  through  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  Chinatown,  into  the  friend¬ 
ly  home  life  of  Morrison  House,  on  to 
the  football  turf  of  a  typical  American 
college,  behind  the  silken  drapes  of  the 
home  of  his  beloved  Fong  Laan  Fah,  and 
finally  across  the  Pacific  to  the  orphanage 
in  Hong  Kong  where  we  leave  him  to 
live  out  his  ideals  of  service. 

It  is  not  all  as  simple  as  this  sketch 
would  indicate.  Lim  meets  the  problems 
which  have  embittered  and  swamped  many 
another  boy ;  but  with  a  vitality  that  re¬ 
flects  the  author’s  own  robust  faith,  we 
watch  this  lad’s  normal  struggle  to  gain 
a  permanent  dynamic  for  life. 

Dr.  Shepherd  has  written  a  story  that 
was  needed,  a  picture  in  colorful  detail 
of  the  growing  recognition  of  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  boys  who  are  given  a 
chance.  Carol  Green  Wilson. 
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LAYMEN’S  REPORT:  Oriental  Stu¬ 
dents  Vote  Approval 

The  Oriental  Student  Christian  Feder¬ 
ation,  with  headquarters  at  347  ^^adison 
Avenue,  New  York,  recently  sent  out 
questionnaires  on  the  Laymen’s  Report  to 
the  366  representative  students  from 
China,  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
India.  The  students  were  carefully  se¬ 
lected  by  the  national  secretaries  to  in¬ 
clude  a  cross-section  of  the  various  na¬ 
tional  groups. 

The  questions  were  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  their  controversial  nature  and 
their  importance.  The  questions  are  most¬ 
ly  direct  quotations  from  the  Report  and 
in  some  cases  somewhat  elaborated  in 
order  to  make  the  statements  answerable 
by  yes  and  no.  Some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  omitted  because  they  were 
obvious  and  unquestionable. 

1.  “The  modern  missions  should  make 

a  positive  effort  first  of  all  to  know  and 
to  understand  the  religions  in  the  East 
and  try  to  recognize  and  associate  itself 
with  whatever  kindred  elements  there  are 
in  them.”  90  yes,  8  no. 

2.  “A  much  more  critical  selection 
of  the  candidates  should  be  made  even 
at  the  risk  of  curtailing  the  number  of 
missionaries  sent  out  to  the  Orient.” 

97  yes,  2  no. 

3.  The  nationals  should  have  voice  in 

the  selection  and  retention  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  86  10  no. 

4.  The  sectarianism  among  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  Orient  originated  from 
the  sectarian  cleavage  among  the  various 
mission  boards  in  America.  76  ves.  11  no. 

5.  The  Missionaries  should  gradually 

withdraw  from  the  Oriental  countries  and 
leave  work  to  the  native  Christian  leaders. 
(Devolution.)  68  yes.  23  no. 

6.  “The  educational  and  philanthropic 
aspect  of  mission  work  should  be  free 
from  organized  resnonsibility  to  the  work 
of  conscious  and  direct  evangelism. 

65  yes,  28  no. 


7.  “The  standard  of  teadiing,  of  med¬ 
ical  service,  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of 
whatever  the  missions  should  undertake 
should  be  higher  and  not  lower  than  those 
of  secular  performance.”  95  yes.  2  no. 

8.  The  re-organization  of  missions 
should  begin  at  home,  that  is,  “there 
should  be  one  single  united  board  of  all 
foreign  mission  boards  in  the  place  of 
complex,  costly,  and  duplicative  machin¬ 
ery  which  now  exists.”  81  yes.  13  no. 

9.  Reformation  is  needed  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  work,— that  is,  from  conservative 
evangelical  Christianity  into  liberal  ex¬ 
pression  and  interpretation  of  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  88  yes,  10  no. 


MIDWEST  COLLEGES:  H  siao  Finds 
Chinese  Students  Undaunted 

Chinese  students  in  the  Midwest  carry 
on  bravely  at  their  studies  despite  de¬ 
pression,  high  rate  of  exchange,  and  the 
Sino-Japanese  issue. 

No  conflict  among  Chinese  and  Jap¬ 
anese  students  has  yet  been  reported,  but 
they  continue  to  speak  on  the  various 
campuses  like  gentlemen  from  the  same 
platform. 

The  Chinese  Students’  Club  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  most  exemplary  in  membership, 
activities  and  friendly  cooperation  with 
American  friends. 

Our  students  in  smaller  colleges  are 
more  interested  in  morals  and  religious 
sff&irs 

The  number  of  Chinese  students  is  de¬ 
creasing.  If  Inflation  wins  and  the  dol¬ 
lar  drops,  more  students  may  be  expected 
next  fall. 

These  impressions  were  gathered  by 
Y.  E.  Hsiao,  general  secretary  of  the 
C.  S.  C.  A.  during  his  recent  annual  visit 
to  the  Midwest  colleges.  He  visited  14 
campuses,  and  spoke  before  several  groups 
and  Chinese  student  clubs.  He  inter¬ 
viewed  many  well  known  folks  as  New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker,  Dr.  David  Kinley,  Dr. 
Sao-ke  Alfred  Sze. 


For  the  first  time  he  visited  Tri-State 
College,  Angola,  Ind.,  where  one  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  is  Chinese,  9  in  900. 
.\  special  unit  meeting  was  convoked,  and 
it  was  learned  that  every  member  lived 
with  an  American  family.  The  President 
told  him  that  the  college  was  very  friendly 
to  foreign  students. 

.\t  Urbana,  the  General  Secretary  con¬ 
ferred  with  Dr.  David  Kinley,  ex-Illinois 
Lb  president  who  had  been  in  China  two 
years  ago.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Moses  Swen  and  Miss 
Pearl  Wu  towards  the  local  unit.  At  Pur¬ 
due,  through  Mr.  H.  D.  Bollinger,  student 
pastor,  he  met  a  group  of  students  at  the 
Wesley  Foundation.  At  Ohio  State,  with 
usually  SO  Chinese  students,  he  found  only 
14,  mostly  science  students.  Raymond 
Tseng,  our  leader,  transferred  from 
Oberlin. 

.\t  the  Nation’s  capital.  Mr.  Hsiao  im¬ 
mediately  called  on  Dr.  David  Z.  T.  Yui 
at  the  Naval  Hospital,  and  was  glad  to 
find  him  improving.  A  short  visit  was 
made  to  Dr.  Sze  at  the  Legation.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Wa.shington,  he  met  an  old 
friend  of  Dr.  Wellington  Koo’s  who 
drove  him  as  far  as  Baltimore.  Our 
leader,  Wesley  May.  graduates  in  June  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  will  be  interned  at 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Chicago  Unit  and  World’s  Fair 

The  Chicago  Local  Unit  has  been  re¬ 
organized  since  the  visit  of  the  general 
secretary.  Mr.  C.  F.  Lo  has  been  elected 
as  its  president.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  in  the  International  House  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  2,  with  twenty-five  members 
present.  Dr.  Chang  of  Cheeb  University, 
now  a  resident  of  the  International  House 
in  Chicago,  was  chosen  as  secretary,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Leong  of  Honolulu,  also 
a  graduate  student  at  Chicago  University, 
as  treasurer.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
that  the  Chicago  Unit  could  carry  out 
their  program  by  rendering  service  to  our 
fellow  students,  especially  regarding  the 
coming  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Chinese 
Christian  Student  for  the  present 
school  year. 


Members  of  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Oriental  Student  Christian  Federation  of  New  York  City  at  J^^oTctruc^on' ”\nd 

Aoril  13  1933  Dr  E.  Stanley  Jones,  well  known  missionary  in  India,  spoke  on  The  Place  oif  Christiani  y  i  rnilntrv  ” 

Dr"  Edmund  C.  Chaffee  of  the  Labor  Temple,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  “The  Place  of  Oriental  Students  m  the  Rel.g.on  of  H.s  Own  Country. 
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MEN  AND  MOMENTS:  Personal  Items  About 
the  Well-known  and  Less  Well-known 


O  Dr.  Hu  Shill,  well-known  Chinese 
philosopher  of  the  National  University 
of  Peiping,  will  lecture  on  the  present 
trend  of  social  and  cultural  relations  in 
China  at  the  University  of  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  of  July. 

•  Mr.  Robert  Kah  has  recently  ar¬ 

rived  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Kah  is  a  graduate 
of  Wooster  College,  and  was  formerly  a 
representative  of  the  C.  S.  C.  A.  at 
Wooster,  Ohio.  He  was  also  a  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretary  for  the  Chinese  laborers 

during  the  World  War  in  France.  He 
has  served  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Nanking  for  a  number  of 
years. 

•  Mr.  Z.  L.  Chang,  former  Consul 

General  of  New  York,  has  just  recently 
arrived  at  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the 
Chinese  exhibit  in  connection  with  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  Though  the 
Nanking  Government  is  not  otticially 

participating,  the  merchants  of  China  and 
the  Chinese  merchants  in  this  country 

have  asked  Mr.  Chang  to  take  charge  of 
an  exhibit  representing  China. 

•  Dr.  Alfred  S.  K.  Sze,  Chinese  Min¬ 

ister  to  Washington,  has  recently  visited 
New  York  and  spoke  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Foreign  Relations,  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  China  Institute  in  America,  and 
the  Chinese  students  at  International 

House.  One  of  his  speeches  will  be  pub¬ 
lished;  anyone  who  wants  his  address 
please  write  to  Dr.  Sze. 

•  Dr.  Y.  Y.  Tsu  will  leave  in  May  for 
the  Western  Coast.  He  is  going  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Rotary  Conference  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  also  otlier  meetings  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  He  will  be  back  in  New 
York  again  the  end  of  May.  Dr.  Tsu 
is  a  visiting  professor  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

•  Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe  of  Shanghai,  an 
expert  in  labor  problems  in  China,  vvill 
be  a  delegate  at  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  in  August,  to  be  held  at  Banff, 
Canada.  Mr.  Lowe  will  give  a  number 
of  lectures  on  China  and  recent  events 
in  the  colleges  on  the  Western  Coast. 
Mr.  Lowe  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  on 
the  National  Committee  of  China. 

•  Miss  C.  N.  Kwan  of  University  of 
Chicago  and  Mr.  Jason  Cheng  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  recently  announced  their  mar¬ 
riage  at  Chicago  on  Friday,  April  21. 
Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart  officiated  at  the 
ceremony.  Both  are  graduates  of  Yench- 
ing  University. 

•  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  who  sails  lor 
China  next  month,  has  resigned  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
avoid  embarrassment  to  the  Missiori  Board 
over  differences  of  opinion  regarding  her 
doctrinal  utterances. 

•  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Huang,  Tientsin, 
China,  and  Peter  A.  McLean  of  Trini¬ 
dad  were  elected  to  the  Gorgas  Odonto- 
logical  Society  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  Dental  School.  Miss  Huang  is  the 
first  Chinese  girl  thus  honored. 


•  Miss  1.  D.  Ho  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College  has  been  awarded  a  Barbour 
Scholarship  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  for  this  Fall. 

•  Miss  Constance  Lam,  a  C.  S.  C.  A. 
representative  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has 
recently  been  awarded  the  Gamble  Schol¬ 
arship  at  the  New  York  School  of  So¬ 
cial  Work.  Miss  Lam  will  graduate  this 
June  from  the  Women’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Six  Chinese  students  will  receive 
their  Ph.D.  in  June  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  such  subjects  as  chemical 
engineering,  biology,  physics,  psychology, 
mathematics  and  municipal  engineering. 
Two  will  receive  M.D.  degrees.  Three 
Chinese  girls  are  included  in  the  nine 
new  appointees  to  the  Barbour  scholar¬ 
ship  for  next  year. 

•  The  Chinese  Young  Peoples’  Chris¬ 
tian  Conference  will  be  held  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  July  10-16,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  C.  S.  C.  A.  and  the  San  Francisco 
Union  Fellowship  Council.  It  will  be 
tlie  first  Chinese  Christian  Young  Peo¬ 
ples’  Conference  to  be  held  on  the  VVest 
coast  under  interdenominational  auspices. 

•  Mrs.  Peter  Yang,  senior  in  the  Med¬ 
ical  School  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  had  a  baby  boy  in  March. 


A  GIRL  PHILOSOPHIZES 

—  Continued  from  Page  1 

service  to  humanity.  It  will  be  better  if 
one  does  not  give  oneself  too  wholly  to 
the  pre-occupations  of  American  life. 

We  know  our  country  well  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  present  situation  clearly. 
We  realize  fully  well  the  bitter  struggles 
and  urgent  needs  of  our  people.  I  know 
that  even  if  I  were  a  man  and  could  do 
the  hard  work  of  a  man,  it  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient.  The  social  demands  and  needs 
of  our  people  are  too  great  to  be  solved 
by  just  one  person  no  matter  how  strong 
and  able  he  may  be.  We — men  and 
women — must  forget  ourselves  and  throw 
our  energies  and  talents  into  the  service 
of  our  people.  After  all,  we  are  priv¬ 
ileged  people  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
timities  for  education  and  new  experiences 
and  we  must  share  these  with  those  from 
whom  they  have  been  withheld. 

Since  the  present  condition  of  our  Chi¬ 
nese  society  is  an  abnormal  one  we  must 
assume  more  than  our  normal  share  of 
the  responsibility  to  change  it.  If  we 
become  complacent  and  satisfied  people 
as  if  living  in  a  normal  time,  we  shall 
betray  our  heritage  and  mission  in  life. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  China’s  needs 
present  such  great  demands  to  my  mental 
and  spiritual  resources  that  I  shall  for¬ 
get  the  question  of  my  childhood,  “What 
is  the  difference  between  a  boy  and  a 
girl?”  for  there  is  none.  When  we  real¬ 
ize  that  our  duty  is  not  to  any  tradition 
but  to  our  country,  men  and  women  will 
not  only  do  what  is  required  but  more. 
When  we  all  recognize  this  then  a  new 
day  will  dawn  over  our  land. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Three  teaching  positions  on  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects  are  open  at  the  Hopei 
Provincial  College  of  Agriculture,  Paot- 
ingfu,  Hopei,  China.  Students  who  have 
specialized  in  plant  pathology,  plant  phy¬ 
siology,  soil  and  forestry,  if  interested, 
might  apply  direct  to  President  P.  Y. 
Hsueh.  Applications  may  also  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Y.  L.  CTiu,  Box  8,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  or  Mr.  Moses  Swen,  Box  12,  Uni¬ 
versity  Station,  Urbana,  Ill.,  or  through 
the  C.  S.  C.  A.  office. 


SINOLOGY  AS  BY-PRODUCT 
OF  MISSIONS 

-  -  -  Continued  from  Page  2 

When  the  Jesuit  order  was  revived  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  Chinese 
scholarship  in  Europe  had  already  passed 
into  secular  hands.  (The  chair  of  Chi¬ 
nese  in  the  College  de  France,  created 
in  1814,  was  given  to  a  layman.)  Jesuit 
tradition  however  was  still  strong  and 
the  tliird  quarter  of  the  century  saw  the 
beginnings  at  Zikawei,  the  Jesuit  center 
at  Shanghai,  of  an  interesting  venture. 
In  addition  to  its  scientific  work  Zikawei 
built  up  a  library  and  since  1892  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  scholarly 
monographs.  In  the  production  of  these 
Varieles  sinologiques  Henri  Havret  has 
taken  the  leading  part  and  a  Chinese 
secular  priest,  Huang  Po-lu,  has  written 
some  of  the  most  valuable.  From  an  off- 
shot  of  Zikawei,  a  station  in  southeastern 
Chihli,  has  come  the  work  of  the  two 
greatest  of  modern  Jesuit  scholars,  Sera¬ 
phim  Couvreur  (1835-1899)  and  L.  Wie- 
ger.  Couvreur  not  only  made  many  ex¬ 
cellent  translations  but  also  compiled  the 
most  scholarly  Chinese  dictionary  avail¬ 
able  today  for  the  use  of  the  occidental 
student;  Wieger  has  edited  many  Chi¬ 
nese  texts  and  is  the  author  of  valuable 
handbooks  on  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language. 

In  turning  from  Catholic  to  Protestant 
scholarship  we  face  the  fact  that  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries  have  made  no  such 
contributions  as  those  which  have  just 
been  briefly  reviewed.  The  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  In  the  long  and  severe 
novitiate  of  the  Jesuit,  with  its  insistence 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,  the 
best  preparation  possible  was  provided 
for  the  further  study  of  languages,  espe¬ 
cially  ancient  classics.  Ordinary  uni¬ 
versity  training  in  Scotland,  England  or 
New  England,  even  with  the  classical 
emphasis  of  a  century  ago,  offered  noth¬ 
ing  to  equal  this.  Furthermore  the  life 
of  the  (jatholic  missionary,  busy  as  it 
was,  meant  academic  leisure  of  a  rare 
sort  in  comparison  with  the  daily  routine 
of  the  Protestant  who  generally  added 
family  cares  to  his  other  problems.  As 
the  years  went  by  and  he  reinterpreted 
his  mission,  assuming  large  educational 
and  medical  responsibilities  and  feeling 
something  of  an  urge  to  remake  the  whole 
social  fabric  of  China,  he  had  little  time 
for  pure  scholarship. 

In  spite  of  these  serious  obstacles 
Protestant  contributions  have  been  many 
and  important.  With  certain  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  have  been  not  so  much 
along  the  line  of  translating  and  editing 
or  of  pursuing  research  in  Chinese 
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sources  as  in  popularizing  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  and  interpreting  it  to  the  ordinary 
reader  in  America,  Britain  or  northern 
Europe. 

Robert  Morrison  (1782-1834),  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  reach  China, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Anglo- 
Clunese  College  at  Malacca.  For  this 
institution  he  planned  a  double  purpose, 
that  of  acquainting  the  English  with  Chi¬ 
nese  culture  and  putting  in  touch  with 
western  thought  the  peoples  using  the 
Chinese  language.  The  plan  was  then 
(1818)  far  ahead  of  its  time  and  the 
effort  failed  but  the  spirit  of  it  has  been 
caught  again,  a  hundred  years  later,  by 
the  language  schools  and  the  Harvard- 
Yenching  Institute.  From  their  very  be¬ 
ginning  these  mission  language  schools 
have  been  among  the  most  important 
contributions  of  Protestant  missions.  For 
the  study  of  Chinese  by  westerners  they 
have  been  the  best  schools  in  China  and 
almost  the  only  ones. 

Another  important  tool  of  the  early 
British  and  American  missionaries  was 
the  printing  press.  At  Malacca  The 
Indo-Chinese  Gleaner  was  published  un¬ 
til  the  death  of  William  Milne  in  1822. 
Elijah  C.  Bridgman  (1801-1861),  an 
Amherst  graduate,  who  was  the  first 
American  missionary  in  China  began 
publishing  in  1832  The  Chinese  Reposi¬ 
tory  in  which  he  set  out  to  inform  for¬ 
eigners  in  regard  to  the  literature  and 
history,  the  customs  and  the  laws  of 
China  as  well  as  current  events.  The 
Chinese  Recorder,  first  published  at  Foo¬ 
chow  and  at  Shanghai  after  1874,  may  be 
regarded  as  its  literary  heir. 

Robert  Morrison  was  the  author  of  a 
student’s  book  on  the  Cantonese  dialect 
and  compiled  a  dictionary  (classical) 
which  Professor  Julien  of  Paris  regarded 
as  without  question  the  best  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  language  at  the  time  it  appeared. 
Dictionaries  of  Cantonese  were  compiled 
by  Samuel  Wells  Williams  (1812-1884) 
of  the  American  Board  and  by  F.  W. 
Bailer  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
Calvin  Mateer’s  Mandarin  Lessons  and 
Bailer’s  Mandarin  R rimer  have  intro¬ 
duced  hundreds  of  students  to  the  spoken 
language  of  central  and  northern  China. 
S.  Wells  Williams  is  probably  known 
best  today  as  the  author  of  The  Middle 
Kingdom  (1848)  which  is  still  a  classic. 
As  missionary,  diplomat  and  college  pro¬ 
fessor  (Department  of  Chinese  at  Yale) 
his  position  was  unique. 

The  leading  place  among  British  mis¬ 
sionary  sinologues  belongs  to  James 


Legge  (1815-1897)  who  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  unusual  education  in  the  Latin 
classics.  As  principal  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  at  Malacca  he  went  with 
it  to  Hongkong  in  1843  and  after  leav¬ 
ing  China  became  professor  of  Chinese 
at  Oxford.  Among  his  contemporaries 
were  Alexander  Wylie  (1815-1887)  of 
the  London  Mission,  historian  and  bibli¬ 
ographer,  and  Joseph  Edkins,  an  especial¬ 
ly  prolific  writer. 

Legge  was  succeeded  at  Oxford  by  W. 
E.  Boothill  who  first  went  to  China  as 
a  missionary  of  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches  in  1882.  The  outstanding 
English  translation  of  the  Analects  is  his 
work.  To  his  generation  also  belonged 
Timothy  Richard  (1845-1919),  interest¬ 
ing  for  his  particularly  warm  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  bamuel 
CoUling  (1859-1922),  compiler  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Sinica  (London,  1917). 

Lack  of  space  forbids  an  adequate  re¬ 
view  of  the  work  of  continental  Protes¬ 
tants. 

Such  a  review  would  emphasize  espe¬ 
cially  the  work  of  the  Germans,  less 
numerous  than  the  English-American 
group  only  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  societies  and  individuals.  Beginning 
with  Karl  Gutzlaff  (1803-1851)  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Morrison  as  Chinese  secretary  to 
the  British  at  Canton  the  list  includes  no 
name  of  greater  significance  than  that  of 
Richard  Wilhelm  (1873-1932)  whose  re¬ 
cent  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  Chinese 
scholarship.  In  his  Chittese  Civilisation 
is  the  best  brief  summary  of  the  results 
of  modern  scholarship  in  early  Chinese 
history. 

That  Protestant  missions  are  still  pro¬ 
ducing  scholars  is  proved  by  the  work 
of  such  men  as  Joseph  Percy  Bruce  of 
the  University  of  London  whose  works 
on  Chu  Hsi  are  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  Frank  H.  Chalfant,  an  expert  on 
early  Chinese  writing,  Arthur  Hummel 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Kenneth 
Latourette  of  Yale  University,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few. 

Among  the  American  group  there  are 
several  who  are  at  present  working  con¬ 
sciously  for  the  promotion  of  Chinese 
studies  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States.  A  reinterpretation  of 
the  purpose  of  missions  by  the  liberal 
wing  of  modern  Protestantism  has  tended 
to  give  the  study  of  oriental  civilizations 
a  far  more  important  place  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  than  that  of  a  mere  by-product  of 
the  missionary  movement. 
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A  letter  was  presented  from  Mrs.  J.  Lossing  Buck,  of  the  Kiangan 


tinr  to  ho  released  from  responsihle  relationship  to  the  Board. 

n  1  *1 j_  •  /-s  ^  T  T  4*  V\^  D  A  A 


used  in  hehalf 


miss  ions 


Miss  ion,  reques  - - -  -  -  -  ,  ,  .  .  x-  +v,o 

The  Board  had  hoped  that  this  step  might  he  avoided  hut  in  view  of 
considerations  involved  and  with  deep  regret  it  voted  to  acquiesce  in  her 
request.  The  Board  or.pressed  to  Ivlrs .  Buck  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
service  which  she  has  rendered  during  the  past  sixteen  years  and  its  earnes 
prayer  that  her  unusual  abilities  may  continue  to  he  richl,y 

of  the  people  of  China.  ,  •  •  x 

The  Board  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Buck  desired  that  the  only  puhlici  y 

shall  he  in  the  following  or  similar  terms:  ’’After  various  friendly  conver¬ 

sations  and  without  appearing  before  the  Board,  Mrs.  J.  Lossing  Buck  has 
requested  that  she  he  permitted  to  retire  from  active  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  at  its  meeting  on  monday,  he 
Board  accepted  her  resignation  with  regret.”  Mrs.  Buck^ reco^iizes  e 
right  of  the  Board  to  publish  her  letter  and  its  ov/n  action  if  it  thinks  hes  . 
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!  MRS.  BUCK  RESIGNS  i 
HER  MISSION  POST 


Presbyterian  Board  Accepts  ' 
Withdrawal  of  Criticized 
Novelist  "With  Regret.” 


HER  DOCTRINES  AT  ISSUE  I 


Rift  It  Result  of  Unorthodox  I 
Views  —  She  Plans  to  Return 
to  China  With  Husband. 


The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Pearl  S. 
Buck,  novelist,  as  a  missionary  of  s 
j  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  sub-  \ 

I  muted  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  1 
I  of  Foreign  Missions  yesterday  and  ( 
i  was  accepted  by  the  board  “with  f 
I  regret.'*  The  resignation,  which  ( 

'  was  voluntary,  was  inspired,  it  was  j 
I  learned,  by  a  desire  on  Mrs.  Buck’s  < 
part  to  save  the  Board  of  Foreign  ^ 
Missions  further  “embarrassment"  j 
caused  by  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Buck  and  church  mem-  i 
bers  over  the  orthodoxy  of  some  of  j 
the  novelist’s  theological  views.  j 
Mrs.  Buck,  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  1932  with  her  best-selling  j 
novel,  “The  Good  Earth,"  recently  * 
declared  In  articles  in  Harper’s  and  t 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  and  in  an  { 
address  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  a  j 
“creedless  faith."  In  referring  to  < 
the  doctrine  that  the  “heathen"  ( 
races  were  damned  unless  they  i 
heard  the  Gospel,  she  called  this 
belief  part  of  a  “magic  religion’’  < 
and  added;  “I  agree  with  the  Chi-  x 
nese,  who  feel  that  their  people  f 
should  be  protected  from  such  \ 
superstition.’*  1 

She  also  criticized  Indirectly  the  j 
type  of  missionary  in  China,  in  ask-  j 
ing  for  a  higher  type  in  the  foreign  a 
field.  t 

Btatementft  Not  Retracted.  ^ 
It  was  revealed  that  in  present-  1 
ing  her  resignation  Mrs.  Buck,  who  ' 
Is  the  wife  of  J.  Losslng  Buck,  head  ^ 
of  the  department  of  Rural  Eco-  c 
nomica  and  Sociology  in  the  Uni-  < 
verslty  of  Nanking,  was  not  asked  * 
to  and  did  not  retract  any  of  her  5 
statements.  The  novelist,  who  also  | 
was  a  teacher  at  Nanking,  and  | 
later  at  other  Chinese  universities,  * 
said  her  resignation,  “won’t  change  , 
my  life  at  alT." 

She  explained  that  she  expected  . 
to  return  to  China  next  month,  and  . 
when  asked  why,  she  said;  “I  ex-  : 
pect  to  be.  my  husband’s  wife."  She 
added  that  she  expected  to  “go  on" 
with  her  novels. 

The  announcement  of  Mrs.  Buck’s 
resignation  was  made  public  yester-  . 
day  afternoon  by  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  after  a  meeting  of  , 
the  board  at  156  Fifth  Avenue.  At  | 
the  same  time  an  almost  identical  ■ 
statement  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Buck  *■ 
was  made  public  by  the  John  Day  * 
Company,  her  publishers.  The  state-  ^ 
ment  said: 

“After  various  preliminary  con-  5 
versatlons  and  without  appearing  ^ 
before  the  board,  Mrs.  J.  Lossing  ^ 
Buck  has  requested  that  she  be  per-  | 
mitted  to  retire  from  active  con-  | 
nection  with  the  Presbyterian  * 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  At  its 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  board  ac¬ 
cepted  her  resignation  with  regret." 

No  further  explanation  was 
offered,  but  it  was  disclosed  that 
Mrs,  Buck  considered  resignation 
the  “easiest  way"  to  avoid  em- 
barassment  to  the  board.  She  still 
I  stands  on  her  expressions  of  faith 
as  detailed  in  her  articles  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  it  was  said. 

Views  Attacked  by  Dr.  Machen. 

4  The  first  Intimation  of  a  rift  be- 
tween  Mrs.  Buck  and  the  board 
j  came  on  April  11  at  Trenton.  N.  J., 
s  when,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen,  professor 
'  at  the  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  who  de¬ 
manded  Mrs.  Buck’s  dismissal.  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  senior  secretary 
:of  the  boa.’-d,  revealed  that  for  the 
j  hrst  time  in  many  years  the  board 
'had  under  consideration  two  cases, 
one  of  which  was  Mrs.  Buck’s, 
based  on  doctrinal  utterances  by 
missionaries. 

Dr.  Speer  indicated  then  that  the 
board  would  not  sanction  depart¬ 
ures  from  Presbyterian  doctrine, 
but  later  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  T. 
Scott,  secretary  for  China  of  the 
board,  described  Mrs.  Buck’s  doc¬ 
trine  as  “so  fine  and  sound  that  we 
think  people  have  misinterpreted 
her  articles  and  her  doctrinal  posi¬ 
tion,"  Dr.  Scott  made  this  asser¬ 
tion  specifically  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  Buck’s  article  in  January 
Harper’s,  which  was  one  of  the 
utterances  attacked  by  her  critics. 

Dr.  Machen  first  attacked  Mrs. 
Buck’s  theological  views  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presby¬ 
tery  in  Trenton  and  mentioned  her 
in  connection  with  criticism  of  the 
board,  from  the  Fundamentalist 
viewpoint,  for  its  adoption,  save 
for  parts  relating  to  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions.  of  recommendations  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  laymen’s  for¬ 
eign  mission  inquiry. 

In  a  brief  Dr.  Machen  contended 
that  Mrs.  Buck  had  Indicated  she 
did  not  consider  a  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Christ  essential,  that  she 
did  not  believe  in  the  miracles  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  New  Testament  and 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  original 
sin.  Dr.  Machen’s  move  against 
the  board  itself,  in  which  Mrs. 
Buck's  utterances  were  one  point 
of  attack,  failed  when  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  adopted  a 
motion  commending  the  board. 

A  spokesman  for  the  board,  al¬ 
though  refusing  to  amplify  the 
statement  issued  yesterday,  said 
Mrs.  Buck  would  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Machen  Again  Attacks  Board. 

Special  to  Thi  Niw  York  Timbs. 
PHILADELPHIA.  May  1.  —  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  faculty  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Theological  Seminary  of  this 
city,  who  made  the  original  de¬ 
mand  for  the  dismissal  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  S.  Buck  from  her  Chinese 
missionary  post,  attacked  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
tonight  for  receiving  Mrs.  Buck’s 
resignation  “with  regret"  Instead 
of  dismissing  her. 
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The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Pearl  S. 
Buck,  novelist,  as  a  missionary  of  s 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  sub-  \ 
mitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  i 
of  Foreign  Missions  yesterday  and  | 
wa«  accepted  by  the  board  “with  { 
regret.”  The  resignation,  which  q 
was  voluntary,  was  inspired,  it  was  j 
learned,  by  a  desire  on  Mrs.  Buck’s  * 
part  to  save  the  Board  of  Foreign  ^ 
Missions  further  “embarrassment”  \ 
caused  by  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Buck  and  church  mem-  j 
hers  over  the  orthodoxy  of  some  of  \ 
the  novelist’s  theological  views.  j 
Mrs.  Buck,  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  1932  with  her  best-selling  j 
novel,  “The  Good  Earth,”  recently  ■ 
declared  in  articles  in  Harper’s  and  f 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  and  In  an  j 
address  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  a  ] 
“creedless  faith.”  In  referring  to  < 
the  doctrine  that  the  “heathen”  , 
races  were  damned  unless  they  , 
heard  the  Gospel,  she  called  this 
belief  part  of  a  “magic  religion”  , 
and  added:  “I  agree  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  feel  that  their  people 
should  be  protected  from  such 
superstition.” 

She  also  criticized  Indirectly  the 
type  of  missionary  in  China,  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  higher  type  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Statements  Not  Retracted. 

It  was  revealed  that  in  present¬ 
ing  her  resignation  Mrs.  Buck,  who 
is  the  wife  of  J.  Lossing  Buck,  head 
of  the  department  of  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Sociology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nanking,  was  not  asked 
to  and  did  not  retract  any  of  her 
statements.  The  novelist,  who  also 
was  a  teacher  at  Nanking,  and 
later  at  other  Chinese  universities, 
said  her  resignation  “won’t  change 
my  life  at  all,” 

She  explained  that  she  expected 
to  return  to  China  next  month,  and 
when  asked  why,  she  said:  “I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  my  husband’s  wife.”  She 
added  that  she  expected  to  “go  on” 
with  her  novels. 

The  announcement  of  Mrs.  Buck's 
resignation  was  made  public  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  by  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  after  a  meeting  of 
the  board  at  156  Fifth  Avenue.  At 
the  same  time  an  almost  identical 
statement  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Buck 
was  made  public  by  the  John  Day 
Company,  her  publishers.  The  state¬ 
ment  said: 

“After  various  preliminary  con¬ 
versations  and  without  appearing 
before  the  board,  Mrs.  J,  Lossing 
Buck  has  requested  that  she  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  from  active  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  At  its 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  board  ac¬ 
cepted  her  resignation  with  regret.” 

No  further  explanation  was 
offered,  but  it  was  disclosed  that 
Mrs.  Buck  considered  resignation 
the  'easiest  way.”  to  avoid  em- 
barassment  to  the  board.  She  still 
stands  on  her  expressions  of  faith, 
as  detailed  In  her  articles  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  it  was  said. 

Views  Attacked  by  Dr.  Machen. 

The  first  intimation  of  a  rift  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Buck  and  the  board 
came  on  April  11  at  Trenton.  N.  J., 
when,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Dr,  J.  Gresham  Machen,  professor  I 
at  the  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  who  de¬ 
manded  Mrs.  Buck’s  dismissal,  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  senior  secretary 
-  of  the  board,  revealed  that  for  the 
,  time  in  many  years  the  board 

'  had  under  consideration  two  cases, 
one  of  which  was  Mrs.  Buck’s, 
based  on  doctrinal  utterances  by 
j  tni.ssionaries. 

'  Dr.  Speer  indicated  then  that  the 
board  w’ould  not  sanction  depart- 
.  ures  from  Presbyterian  doctrine, 
but  later  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  T. 

.  Scott,  secretary  for  China  of  the 
board,  described  Mrs.  Buck's  doc¬ 
trine  as  “so  fine  and  sound  that  we 
think  people  have  misinterpreted 
^  her  articles  and  her  doctrinal  posi¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Scott  made  this  asser¬ 
tion  specifically  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  Buck’s  article  in  January 
Harper’s,  which  was  one  of  the 
f  utterances  attacked  by  her  critics. 

Dr.  Machen  first  attacked  Mrs. 
Buck’s  theological  views  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presby¬ 
tery  in  Trenton  and  mentioned  her 
In  connection  with  criticism  of  the 
board,  from  the  Fundamentalist 
•  viewpoint,  for  its  adoption,  save 
.  for  parts  relating  to  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions,  of  recommendations  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  laymen’s  for¬ 
eign  mission  inquiry. 

In  a  brief  Dr.  Machen  contended 
that  Mrs.  Buck  had  indicated  she 
did  not  consider  a  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Christ  essential,  that  she 
did  not  believe  In  the  miracles  de- 
I  scribed  in  the  New  Testament  and 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  original 
sin.  Dr.  Machen’s  move  against 
the  board  itself.  In  which  Mrs. 
Buck’s  utterances  were  one  point 
of  attack,  failed  when  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  adopted  a 
motion  commending  the  board. 

A  spokesman  for  the  board,  al¬ 
though  refusing  to  amplify  the 
statement  Issued  yesterday,  said 
Mrs.  Buck  would  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Machen  Again  Attacks  Board. 

Special  to  Trb  Niw  York  Timbs. 

PHILADELPHIA,  May  1.  -  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J,  Gresham  Machen,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  faculty  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Theological  Seminary  of  this 
city,  who  made  the  original  de¬ 
mand  for  the  dismissal  of  Mrs. 

Pearl  S.  Buck  from  her  Chinese 
missionary  post,  attacked  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
tonight  for  receiving  Mrs.  Buck’s 

rpssip-nntinn  “u/ItVi 


i,  TUESnAT,  MAT  2,  1 


MRS.  BUCK  RESIGNS 
HER  MISSION  POST 


Presbyterian  Board  Accepts 
Withdrawal  of  Criticized 
Novelist  "With  Regret." 


HER  DOCTRINES  AT  ISSUE  I 


Rift  RttuH  Unorthodox  I 

Vlowt  — tho  Plan*  to  Return 
to  China  With  Huiband. 


The  resignation  of  Mm.  Pearl  S. 
Buck,  novelist,  aa  a  missionary  of  s 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  sub-  \ 
mitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  i 
of  Foreign  Missions  yesterday  and  t 
waa  accepted  by  the  board  “with  f 
regret."  The  resignation,  which  f 
was  voluntary,  was  Inspired,  it  was  j 
learned,  by  a  desire  on  Mrs.  Buck’s  • 
part  to  save  the  Board  of  Foreign  « 
Missions  further  "embarrassment"  ^ 
caused  by  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Buck  and  church  mem-  2 
bers  over  the  orthodoxy  of  some  of  2 
the  novelist’s  theological  views.  [ 
Mrs.  Buck,  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  1932  with  her  best-selling  \ 
novel,  "The  Good  Earth,”  recently  • 
declared  in  articles  in  Harper’s  and  { 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  and  in  an  i 
address  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  a  ] 
"creedless  faith.”  In  referring  to  , 
the  doctrine  that  the  "heathen"  , 
races  were  damned  unless  they  j 
heard  the  Gospel,  she  called  this 
belief  part  of  a  "magic  religion"  , 
and  added:  "I  agree  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  feel  that  their  people 
should  be  protected  from  such 
superstition." 

She  also  criticized  Indirectly  the 
type  of  missionary  in  China,  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  higher  type  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Statements  Not  Retracted. 

It  was  revealed  that  in  present¬ 
ing  her  resignation  Mrs.  Buck,  who 
is  the  wife  of  J.  Lossing  Buck,  head 
of  the  department  of  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Sociology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nanking,  was  not  asked 
to  and  did  not  retract  any  of  her 
statements.  The  novelist,  who  also 
was  a  teacher  at  Nanking,  and 
later  at  other  Chinese  universities, 
said  her  resignation  "won't  change 
my  life  at  all." 

She  explained  that  she  expected 
to  return  to  China  next  month,  and 
when  asked  why,  she  said:  "I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  my  husband’s  wife."  She 
added  that  she  expected  to  "go  on” 
with  her  novels. 

The  announcement  of  Mrs.  Buck's 
resignation  was  made  public  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  by  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  after  a  meeting  of 
the  board  at  156  Fifth  Avenue.  At 
the  same  time  an  almost  identical 
statement  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Buck 
was  made  public  by  the  John  Day 
Company,  her  publishers.  The  state¬ 
ment  said: 

"After  various  preliminary  con¬ 
versations  and  without  appearing 
before  the  board,  Mrs.  J.  Lossing 
Buck  has  requested  that  she  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  from  active  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  At  its 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  board  ac¬ 
cepted  ner  resignation  with  regret.’’ 

No  further  explanation  was 
offered,  but  it  was  disclosed  that 
Mrs.  Buck  considered  resignation 
the  "easiest  way."  to  avoid  em- 
barassment  to  the  board.  She  still 
stands  on  her  expressions  of  faith, 
as  detailed  in  her  articles  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  it  was  said. 

Views  Attacked  by  Dr.  Machen. 
The  first  intimation  of  a  rift  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Buck  and  the  board 
came  on  April  11  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
when,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen,  professor 
at  the  Westminster  'Theological 
Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  who  de¬ 
manded  Mrs.  Buck’s  dismissal,  Dr. 

,  Robert  E.  Speer,  senior  secretary 

!  of  the  boa.'-d.  revealed  that  for  the 

*  first  time  in  many  years  the  board 

I  had  under  consideration  two  cases, 

one  of  which  was  Mrs.  Buck’s, 
based  on  doctrinal  utterances  by 
missionaries. 

'  Dr.  Speer  indicated  then  that  the 
board  would  not  sanction  depart¬ 
ures  from  Presbyterian  doctrine, 
but  later  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  T. 
Scott,  secretary  for  China  of  the 
board,  described  Mrs.  Buck’s  doc¬ 
trine  as  "so  fine  and  sound  that  we 
think  people  have  misinterpreted 
her  articles  and  her  doctrinal  posi- 

*  tion."  Dr.  Scott  made  this  asser¬ 
tion  specifically  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  Buck’s  article  in  January 
Harper’s,  which  was  one  of  the 

I  utterances  attacked  by  her  critics. 
Dr.  Machen  first  attacked  Mrs. 
Buck’s  theological  views  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presby¬ 
tery  in  Trenton  and  mentioned  her 
In  connection  with  criticism  of  the 
board,  from  the  Fundamentalist 

*  viewpoint,  for  Its  adoption,  save 
.  for  parts  relating  to  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions,  of  recommendations  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  laymen’s  for¬ 
eign  mission  inquiry. 

In  a  brief  Dr.  Machen  contended 
that  Mrs.  Buck  had  indicated  she 
did  not  consider  a  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Christ  essential,  that  she 
did  not  believe  in  the  miracles  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  New  Testament  and 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  original 
sin.  Dr.  Machen’s  move  against 
the  board  itself,  in  which  Mrs. 
Buck’s  utterances  were  one  point 
of  attack,  failed  when  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  adopted  a 
motion  commending  the  board. 

A  spokesman  for  the  board,  al¬ 
though  refusing  to  amplify  the 
statement  issued  yesterday,  said 
Mrs.  Buck  would  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Machen  Again  Attack*  Board. 

Special  to  Thb  Nbw  York  Timbs. 
PHILADELPHIA,  May  1.  — The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  faculty  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Theological  Seminary  of  this 
city,  who  made  the  original  de¬ 
mand  for  the  dismissal  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  S.  Buck  from  her  Chinese 
missionary  post,  attacked  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
tonight  for  receiving  Mrs.  Buck’s 
resignation  "with  regret"  instead 
of  dismissing  her. 


.vlRS.  BUCK  PLANS 


Pear/ S.  Buck,  the  novelist,  Is  quit¬ 
ting  her  life  as  a  missionary  with 
neither  rancor  nor  regret,  she  said  to- 
^a7  uT  her  first  ex^enSfd  pronounce¬ 
ment  since  her  resignation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions. 

-I  feel  Just  as  I  did  before,”  said 
Mrs,  Buck.  “'Of  course  I  didn't  know 
I  was  such  a  nuisance  to  the  board 
before  all  this  came  up,  and  certainly 
I  shouldn't  want  to  continue  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  You  see,  I  never  did  do  the 
evangelical  sort  of  thing  anyway,  I 
was  a  teacher,  and  I  haven't  even 


been"  teaching  forthree  years  or  so. 


■3d~ll  "expect  to  go  back  to  China, 
and  to  continue  my  life  Just  where  I 
left  oft.  Am  I  still  a  Presbyterian? 
Surely — oh  well,  I  don't  think  that’s 
very  important.  I  don't  go  in  for  , 
creeds  and  that  sort  of  thing  so  very 
much,  I'm  Just  a  Christian.  * 


BABy"^DEPrIs56IV  HERE 
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available  more 
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to  a  very  earnest  inquiry 
Mrs,  Pearl  S.  Buck’s 
direct  terms  the  grounds 
widely,  not  for  publication 


May  3,  1933 


The  Rev,  Dr,  Guthrie  Speers, 
Brown  Memorial  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md, 


Dear  Dr,  Speers 


Your  letter  of  the  2nd  is  here  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
tone  of  it,  contrasting  somewhat  with  occasional  letters  we 
coiving  on  the  same  subject. 


kindly 
are  re- 


Mrs,  Buck’ s  resignation  was  not  asked  by  the  Board  nor  even 
suggested  by  it.  The  storm  which  has  raged  about  her  during  the 
entire  winter  was  only  mildly  augmented  by  the  Maohen  episode.  We 
have  had  a  heavy  file  of  favorable  and  adverse  comments  about  her 
from  the  time  "The  Good  Earth"  was  published.  The  Board  has  felt 
that  there  were  several  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  matter  and  had 
been  following  these  ways  as  wisely  as  it  could,  Mrs.  Buck  found 
herself,  however,  the  center  of  a  very  unpleasant  publicity.  It  was 
injurious  to  her  as  a  novelist,  harmful  to  her  as  a  speaker,  and 
painful  to  her  as  a  sincere  Christian  woman.  She  wanted  to  bo  re¬ 
lieved  from  it  and  askod  that  the  Board  roloaso  hor  from  her  dofinito 
connection  with  it.  She  put  it  on  the  grounds  of  desiring  to  save 
the  Board  from  embarrassment.  The  Board  did  not  ask  to  be  saved  and 
I  proposed  to  her  that  we  either  pos^tpone  the  acceptance  of  hor 
resignation  or  decline  it.  She  urged  that  nothing  of  the  sort  be 
done  and  that  the  matter  be  closed  as  simply  and  quietly  as  possible. 

As  far  as  the  theological  issue  is  concerned  I  think  the  Board 
is  prepared  to  meet  it  whenever  it  arises  in  suitable  form.  If  any¬ 
one  wishes  to  attack  any  of  us  as  Secretaries,  the  Board  will  be 
ready  to  stand  its  ground.  We  are  not  willing  to  have  the  controversy 
rage  around  a  woman  who  shuns  it  and  is  being  injured  by  it,  I  think 
the  brethren  who  fool  wo  ought  to  refuse  to  act  under  these  ooh- 
ditions  quietly  overlook  Mrs,  Buck^  Principal  Rainy  once  said  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  have  his  brethren  slapped  on  his  cheek.  I 
think  we  cannot  afford  to  have  any  element  in  the  Church  slapped  on 
Mrs.  Buck’s  cheek.  If  the  issue  were  joined  about  Mr,  Hadley  or  my¬ 
self  or  Dr,  Speer,  we  could  meet  It.  You  could  not  have  been  in 
conference  with  Mrs,  Buck  without  knowing  that  the  most  painful  thing 
we  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  refuse  to  accept  hor  resigna¬ 
tion. 


So  far  as  her  criticism  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Mrs,  Buck  knows  perfectly  well  that  that  is  no  part  of 
discussion.  The  Board  has  never  shunned  such  criticism  nor  refused 
to  take  it  seriously.  It  has  not  even  been  suggested  ty  her,  and 
certainly  never  by  the  Board,  that  this  was  any  form  of  the  "embar- 


Dr,  T,  Guthrie  Speers 
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rassment"  from  T^ihich  she  hoped  to  free  the  Board,  When  has  Dr, 
Machen  or  any  critic  of  tho  Board  conplained  hocause  Mrs,  Buck 
criticised  her  f  e  lloT.>~mi  ss  ionarie  s  ? 


The  idoa  that  the  Board  has  jumped  because  Dr,  Machen  has 
cracked  the  whip  is  almost  amusing,  Mrs,  Buck  is  the  smallest 
incident  in  Dr,  Machen’ s  chargej  Tho  center  of  his  attack  is  on 
Mr,  Hadley  and  Dr,  Speer  and  Dr,  Mackay  and  myself.  The  Board  does 
not  ask  to  relieve  any  of  us  from  the  controversy.  We  are  not 
women,  and  we  are  not  at  all  averse  to  having  the  issue  joined  on 
us.  Dr,  Machen  himself  has  said  that  he  does  not  care  v;hat  tho 
Board  does  with  Mrs,  Buck  and  he  is  willing  to  leave  her  out 
entirely,  Tho  only  comment  I  have  scon  since  the  action  of  tho 
Board  from  him  is  that  he  fools  wo  should  not  have  accepted  the 
resignation  "with  regret,"  How  a  Christian  Board  could  have 
accepted  it  otherwise  I  do  not  know  and  I  fear  we  cannot  submit 
the  matter  to  Dr,  Machen’ s  judgment,  I  should  think  the  brethren 
would  realize  that  tho  Board  has  made  no  effort  to  please  Dr, 

Machen  and  has  not  done  so.  He  is  just  as  vexed  as  ever. 


The  truth  is  that  the  Board  freed  itself  as  far  as  it  could 
possibly  do  from  any  desire  to  placate  anybody,  unless  possibly 
Mrs,  Buck  herself,  and  it  certainly  freed  itself  from  any  squinting 
toward  its  Treasury  and  trying  to  protect  its  sources  of  income, 

I  think  if  you  had  sat  in  tho  Board  mooting,  or  if  you  had  had 
opportunity  to  follow  the  whole  movement,  you  would  not  be  "deeply 
hurt  and  ashamed,"  You  would  have  been  ashamed  instead  if  the 
Board  had  insisted  that  Mrs,  Buck  must  remain  in  tho  center  of  tho 
storm  of  controversy  for  which  she  had  no  taste  and  which  could 
not  be  averted  from  her  by  anything  the  Board  could  do.  The  Board 
is  still  in  that  controversy  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  be  there. 
It  is  not  willing  to  drag  Mrs,  Buck  into  it. 


Pardon  so  long  a  letter,  but  I 
needs  to  be  said  more  briefly. 


do  not  know  how  to  say  what 


Sincerely , 


Cloland  B.  McAfee 


MsUald  to  the  in  its  houi  tft  - 

‘  A  Missionary  Resigns  ' 

Heretics  are, no  longer,  burnt  at  the  stake;  they 
send  letters  of  resignation  to  the  parent  church, 
and  the  parent  church  accepts  those  resignations. 
But  if  the  heretic  happens  to  be  a  distinguished 
author,  notable  for  fearlessness  and  honesty  of 
speech,  there  is  an  acrid  suggestion  of  something 
in  the  air  that  reminds  many  people  of  the  smoke 
that  rose  from  the  stake.  But  in  the  more  theo¬ 
logical  aspects  of  the  disagreement  between  Mrs. 
Pearl  Buck,  who  resigned,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  accepted  her 
resignation,  formal^iustice  seems^^  us  to  be  on 
the  latter’s  ■sl3er'''S5^.  Buck  expreiseS'sincere  I 
doubtr^i^e  divinity  of  Christ;  her  church  is 
founded  on  belief  in  that  divinity.  A  parting  of 
the  ways  between  the  two  was  natural  and  right. 

But  Mrs.  Buck,  in  speeches  and  magazine 
articles,  expressed  much  more  than  a  doubt  about 
her  church's  creed.  She  asked,  in  all  sincerity 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  long  experience, 
whether  it  was  either  wise  or  just  to  try  to  win 
the  Chinese  to  Christianity  by  sending  mission¬ 
aries  whose  narrow  insistence  upon  doctrine 
repelled  their  would-be  converts.  She  raised  the 
question  whether  foreign  missions,  as  now  con¬ 
ducted,  did  not  defeat  their  own  ends.  She 
urged  a  moratorium  on  talk  and  theology,  and 
suggested  that  ‘‘we  try  to  express  our  religion  in 
terms  of  life.” 

She  said  many  things  that  could  be  wounding 
only  to  those  who  wear,  in  place  of  Christian 
charity  and  vision,  the  blinders  of  dogma.  And 
her  church  accepts  Mrs.  Buck’s  resignation  on  a 
matter  of  doctrine  (as  it  is  fully  entitled  to  do), 
j  but  does  not  accept,  or  even  listen  to,  her  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  its  work  may  be  performed 
so  as  not  to  offend  the  principles  of  its  Founder. 
Thereby  helping  her.  not  inconsiderably,  to  prove 
her  point. 


“A  Missionary  Resigns” 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

In  reading  your  editorial  "A  Mla- 
Blonary  Reslgna'’  I  lound  with  some 
relief  a  tendency  to  look  at  a  matter 
which  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
newspaper  furor  In  the  last  few  days 
from  a  more  sensible  and  less  sensa¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two  of  your  Inferences  which 
-may  cause  wrong  Impressions — Im¬ 
pressions  at  the  same  time  unfair  to 
Mrs.  Buck  (who  has  acted  with  reserve 
and  dignity  In  the  matter)  and  to  the 
many  sincere  people,  Chinese  and 
American,  for  whom  she  Is  the  spokes¬ 
man.  As  a  recent  foreign  missionary, 
though  in  another  field  and  denomi¬ 
nation,  as  well  as  a  contemporary  of 
Mrs.  Buck  in  age  and  opinion,  I  feel  I 
must  try  to  clarify  things  a  little. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  last  part  of 
Mrs.  Buck's  recent  article  in  "Harper’s" 
will  show  that,  although  she  has  made 
her  criticism  of  narrow  dogma  In  mis¬ 
sions  and  its  results,  she  does  pay  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  many  missionaries 
and  urges  that  more  like  them  be  sent, 
still  believing  In  the  example  of  "do¬ 
ing"  with  unselfish  help  and  service, 
v/hlch  with  these  many  takes  the  place 
of  the  "talk  and  theology”  you  refer 
to.  She  has  since  made  the  statement 
that  she  Intends  to  "carry  on,"  whether 
In  or  out  of  the  mission.  Is  this  not 
proof  of  her  conviction  of  Its  being 
worth  while? 

Again,  you  say,  "her  Church  does  not 
accept  or  even  listen  to  her  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  Its  work  may  be  per¬ 
formed  so  as  not  to  offend  the  prin- 
I  ciples  of  Its  Founder.”  How  can  you 
i  be  assured  of  this  simply  from  the  fact 
of  her  resignation  and  Its  acceptance? 

It  seems  to  me  a  rather  unwarranted 
conclusion  at  such  an  early  stage, 
simply  because  of  the  notoriety  cen¬ 
tering  around  a  few  heresy  chasers, 
types  who  will  unfortunately  always 
be  found  In  some  community,  church 
or  civil. 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Buck’s  feeling 
I  and  recommendations  in  general  close¬ 
ly  parallel  the  interdenominational 
laymen’s  report  on  "Be-thlnklng  Mis¬ 
sions,”  which  was  published  this  year, 
and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  both  are 
being  considered  seriously  in  my  own 
denomination  and,  I  am  quite  sure,  in 
hers.  This  is  true  not  only  at  home 
but  In  the  field  as  well,  where  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  studying  them  and  have 
been  for  months  as  a  part  of  their 
continual  attempt  to  adapt  themselves 
fairly  and  progressively  to  their  work. 

As  for  my  own  experience,  I  hap- 
'  pened  to  be  in  a  key  position  geo¬ 
graphically  and  so  met  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  missionaries  of  many’  denomi¬ 
nations  going  to  and  from  their  work, 
as  well  as  working  personally -with  a 
'  good  many  others,  and  can  say  that 
out  of  that  number  I  met  only  three 
who  belonged  to  the  group  described 
by  Mrs.  Buck  in  the  first  part  of  the 
article  I  referred  to.  I  certainly  wish 
I  could  carry  all  those  people  who  are 
being  pessimistically  affected  by  the 
recent  disagreement  aired  in  the  press 
to  see  and  feel  the  work  of  those  others 
and  to  meet  the  thousands  of  friends, 
pupils  and  patients  who  will  never  for¬ 
get  them  or  their  influence. 

DOROTHY  A.  GOODENOUGH. 

Brooklyn,  May  3,  1933. 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 

,  It  Is  refreshing  to  read.  In  your  edi¬ 
torial  "A  Missionary  Resigns,"  that 
you  believe  the  Presbyterian  Church 


Justified  In  soliciting  the  resignation 
of  one  of  Its  missionaries  who  has 
spoken  contrary  to  one  of  the  most 
vital  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Can  It 
be  that  the  day  Is  dawning  when  the 
liberals  will  allow  the  conservatives 
the  liberty  of  their  convictions? 

One  Intimation  In  your  editorial 
should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  You  say,  "She 
(Mrs.  Buck]  raised  the  question 
whether  foreign  missions,  as  now  con¬ 
ducted,  did  not  defeat  their  own  ends. 
She  urged  a  moratorium  on  talk  and 
theology,  and  suggested  that  ‘we  try 
to  express  our  religion  in  terms  of 
life.’ " 

The  suggestion  that  the  missions 
hitherto  have  stressed  "talk  and  the¬ 
ology"  and  neglected  the  expression  of 
religion  through  dally  living  la- ex¬ 
ceedingly  unjust.  The  oldtime  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  lusty  folk  who  emphat¬ 
ically  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to 
talk  and  theology.  They  lived  sin¬ 
cerely,  uprightly,  dangerously.  They 
may  not  have  been  as  broad  as  the 
finicky  appetites  of  our  modern  liber¬ 
als  demand;  but  then  Christ  Himself 
couldn’t  satisfy  our  liberals  In  that 
respect  I  W. 

New  York,  May  S,  1933. 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune : 

In  connection  with  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  Buck  and  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  I  am  reminded  of 
a  sentence  in  one  of  Ian  Maclaren’a 
stories.  "He  was  a  vagrant  theologian 
and  scattered  himself  over  many  fields, 
but  his  most  candid  critics  admitted 
that  he  had  a  hold  upon  the  elemen¬ 
tary  emotions  of  humanity."  Readers 
of  Mrs.  Buck’s  books  realize  that  she 
has,  to  a  superlative  degree,  this  hold 
upon  "elementary  emotions."  It  Is 
surely  a  quality  which  Chrl#  had,  and 
all  other  great  religious  teachers. 
Lesser  religious  leaders  would  do  well 
to  cultivate  it,  and  esteem  it  above  ^ 
every  other  qualification  which  a  man 
or  woman  may  possess. 

MAUDE  McCLAVE  BROWN. 

Upper  Nyack,  May  4, 1933. 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

As  you  have  published  extended  and 
Illuminating  comments  by  members 
and  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  by  their  critics  re  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Buck  and  related  inatters,  you  may 
wish  to  hear  from  those  who  have  the 
primary  Interest,  viz.,  the  people  who 
gave  the  money  to  carry  on  mission 
work.  One  who  has  been  In  various 
mission  fields.  Including  China,  "on  his 
own,”  who  includes  numerous  mission¬ 
aries  among  his  correspondents,  may 
venture  to  speak  for  the  donors. 

Money  donated  through  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church— as  through  any  organi¬ 
zation— is  given  with  the  promise,  ex¬ 
press  or  implied,  that  It  will  be  used  in 
accordance  with  Its  enunciated  princi¬ 
ples.  The  teaching  ("doctrine")  of 
that  church  Is  clearly  stated  In  Its 
‘“Confession,"  which  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  affirmed.  One  may  not  agree 
therewith. but  can  hardly  tall  to  under¬ 
stand  It,  and  whether  It  is  narrow  or 
broad,  common  honesty  requires  that 
the  wishes  of  the  donors  be  carried  out. 

A  missionary  who  thinks  that  he  or 
she  has  "new  light,”  "higher  purpose" 
or  “better  methods”  which  are  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  may  properly  seek 
more  congenial  connections,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done. 

MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

New  York,  May  4, 1933, 
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"I  certainly  wish  to  correct  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Board  meeting  was  a  stormy 
or  unfriendly  one.  There  was  nothing  but 
the  most  friendly  discussion,  even  when 
Mrs.  Buck’s  resijination  came  up  for  a  vote. 
Mrs.  Buck  had  written  a  very  tactful  let¬ 
ter,  giving  largely  as  her  reasons  for  re¬ 
signing  that  her  literary  work  was  requiring 
most  of  her  time.  .Mrs.  Buck  has  been 
financing  her  own  work,  and  has  not  been 
accepting  money  from  the  Board  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  now,  and  her  work  has  been 
highly  praised. 

“I  felt  that  the  Board,  therefore,  should 
have  refused  to  accept  her  resignation,  to 
show  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Buck  for  this 
generous  contribution,  and  to  indicate 
clearly  and  openly  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  liberal  and  tolerant  body,  ac¬ 
cording  its  members  freedom  of  opinion. 
I  made  a  brief  speech  to  this  effect,  but 
other  members  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  resignation 
for  various  reasons.  .  .  .” 

Mrs.  Buck  was  quoted  in  news  dispatches 
as  saying  that  she  harbored  no  I'esentment. 

“I  feel  just  as  I  did  before,”  said  Mrs. 
Buck.  “Of  course  I  didn’t  know  I  was  such 
a  nuisance  to  the  Board  before  all  this  came 
up,  and  certainly  I  shouldn’t  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  nuisance.  One  wouldn’t  like  to  stay 
with  any  organization  that  one  was  a  nui¬ 
sance  to,  would  one? 

“You  see,  I  neijer  did  do  the  evangelical 
sort  of  thing  anyway.  I  was  a  teacher,  and 
I  haven’t  even  be^  teaching  for  three  years 
or  so. 

“So  I  expect  to  go  back  to  China,  and 
to  continue  my  life  just  where  I  left  off, 
only  without  the  formal  title  of  missionary. 
By  my  life  I  mean  my  writing,  which  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  my  time  indeed,  and  my 
job  of  being  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

“I’m  still  devoted  to  China,  and  I  imagine 
1  always  shall  be.  China  is  my  home,  and 
I  am  happy  there.  I’m  sure  all  this  will 
make  no  difference  to  me,  or  to  my  friends. 

“Nor  do  I  harbor  any  resentment  at  all 
about  the  tangle  or  its  results.  You  see  I’m 
still  a  Christian.  I’m  a  Christian  by  con¬ 
viction  and  shall  continue  one.  My  status 
as  a  missionary  or  as  a  lay  member  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

“Am  I  still  a  Presbyterian?  Surely — oh 
well,  I  don’t  think  that’s  very  important.  I 
don’t  go  in  for  creeds  and  that  sort  of  thing 
so  very  much.  I’m  just  a  Christian.” 


Resignation  Accepted 


PEARL  S.  BUCK 

She  watited  to  be  no  "nuisance.” 


standing  Modernist  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions: 

“I  cannot  blame  her  for  resigning,”  said 
Dr.  Hudnut.  “That  was  the  best  way  out 
of  it.  It  was  the  fair  thing  for  her  to  do, 
not  only  for  herself  but  also  for  the  Church, 
if  she  was  going  to  be  a  bone  of  contention.” 

“She  is  a  magnificent  woman,”  said  Dr. 
Hudnut.  “.  .  .  In  her  private  life,  she  is 
an  unusually  fine  woman  and  has  a  right 
to  her  own  opinions  on  the  mission.” 

He  declared  that  he  believed  Mrs.  Buck 
never  would  have  been  tried  by  the  Mission 
Board  on  a  heresy  charge  if  she  had  not 
resigned. 

A  bland  denial  that  Mrs.  Buck  quit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  doctrinal  issue  was,  however, 
made  in  Atlantic  City  on  May  4th,  by  Dr. 
C.  Franklin  Ward,  secretary  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  General  Assembly.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  news  dispatches  he  said: 

“Mrs.  Buck  has  withdrawn  solely  because 
her  literary  interests  take  so  much  of  her 
time  that  she  cannot  serve  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Foreign  Missions  Board. 
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Westminster  is  looked  upon  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  so  strong,  so  serene  and  so  permanent 
that  our  enemies  themselves  give  it  their 
reluctant  respect.” 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  upon  the  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Faculty,  had  unanimously 
elected  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kuiper,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  to  be  Professor  of  Practical  The¬ 
ology.  Dr.  Macartney  expressed  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  Board  that  Dr.  Kuiper  would 
accept. 

Then  Dr.  Macartney  loosed  a  veritable 
bombshell — a  sudden  and  ringing  declara¬ 
tion  concerning  the  state  of  the  church,  in 
which  he  aligned  himself  squarely  against 
the  present  policies  of  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions. 

“We  are  here  for  our  Fourth  Commence¬ 
ment,”  said  Dr.  Macartney.  “Five  years  ago 
we  did  not  even  exist.  Now  in  four  years 
we  have  grown  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
I  trust  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  The 
line  of  the  seminary  has  gone  out  into  all 
the  world,  and  wherever  its  graduates  have 
gone  they  have  been  proclaiming  the  gospel 
in  its  purity  and  power. 

“The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
critical  change  and  a  possible  division. 
Within  even  the  creedal  and  doctrinal 
churches  of  Protestantism,  such  as  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  body,  there  are  groups  holding  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Christianity  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  are  absolutely  hostile  and  ir¬ 
reconcilable.  This  preposterous  union  and 
fellowship  cannot  continue  forever. 

“In  the  days  of  the  persecution  of  the 
church  by  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  who,  under  threat  of  violence,  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  authorities  the  sacred  writings 
were  called  ‘Traditores.’  There  are  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  ‘Traditores’  within  the  Protestant 
church  today.  At  every  threat  from  the 
world’s  philosophy,  science  or  ridicule,  they 
are  ready  to  hand  over  and  surrender  great 
truths  and  portions  of  the  Bible. 
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“A  church  of  power  must  be  a  church  of 
witness.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  ra¬ 
tionalists  in  the  Protestant  body  to  hold  on 
and  fight  determinedly  for  a  place  within 
the  churches  whose  bread  they  eat,  but 
whose  doctrines  they  derogate. 

“At  present,  however,  the  conservatives 
and  evangelicals  show  a  noble  unwillingness 
to  be  driven  out  into  the  wilderness  and  to 
be  separated  from  the  inheritance  which 
belongs  to  them  by  every  consideration  of 
confessional  statements,  history  and  com¬ 
mon  honesty. 

“This  institution  has  a  notable  faculty. 
Much  might  be  said  concerning  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  But  I  want  to  say  a  word  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  honored  senior  member 
of  the  faculty  [Dr.  Machen].  In  him  you 
see  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  ability 
and  great  courage.  Men  like  him  are  the 
hope  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  their 
present  struggle  with  Laodiceanism  and 
apostasy  in  our  churches.  Only  once  in  a 
half  century,  or  even  a  century,  is  the 
Church  of  Christ  granted  such  a  man. 

“Recently,  as  an  act  of  noble  Christian 
courage,  he  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  to  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  policies  in  its  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  by  his  110  page  brief,  presented 
in  Trenton  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick, — a  brief  that  has  yet  to  be  answered 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions!” 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Macartney  quoted  two 
stirring  stanzas,  seldom  printed  in  America, 
from  “Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus,”  and 
exhorted  the  gi'aduating  class  to  stand  true 
to  the  Gospel  without  compromise  or  shame 
against  the  embattled  forces  of  unbelief. 

There  were  those  who  felt  while  listening 
to  Dr.  Macartney’s  address,  suddenly  de¬ 
livered  with  passionate  earnestness,  that 
this  moment  would  in  years  to  come  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church, — marking  the 
opening  gun  of  battle  fired  by  the  great 
leader  of  the  campaigns  of  1923-24,  now 
again  aroused  by  the  audacity  of  unbelief 
in  the  church. 

Then  followed  the  hymn: 

Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise. 

And  put  your  armor  on. 

Strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies 
Through  His  Eternal  Son. 

and  the  benediction.  The  exercises  were 
attended  by  the  customary  large  audience 
of  people  from  Philadelphia  and  various 
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For  those  who  believe  and  for  those  who 
doubt — here  is  a  challenging  message  at 
this  Eastertide  of  our  most  troubled  year 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck 

Author  of  “The  Good  Earth”  and  “Sons” 
Illustration  by  E.  M.  Jackson 


I 


.N  THESE  DAYS 
when  I  have  been  walk¬ 
ing  awhile  among  the 
cities  of  men,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  often  of  a  rough 
seacoast  I  have  loved. 
What  the  fascination  this 
spot  held  for  me  through 
years  I  long  did  not 
know.  But,  first  as  a 
child  and  later  as  a  girl 
and  woman,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  to  which  I  could 
return  to  it,  I  used  to 
curl  myself  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  shallow  cave  halfway 
up  the  rocky  cliff,  and 
there,  alone,  and  facing 
sun  and  sea,  I  gazed  by 
the  hour  into  the  black 
and  tossed  waters  below 
me. 

It  was  rough  water  al¬ 
ways,  whatever  the  winds 
or  the  day,  chopped  by 
a  hundred  hidden  rocks 
and  currents.  Even  in 
the  brightest  days  of 
midsummer  it  was  a  sul¬ 
len  and  dangerous  bit  of 
coast.  The  twisted  waters 
seemed  always  at  war 
with  themselves  and  with 
those  secret  currents. 

But  here  was  the  fasci¬ 
nation:  Every  now  and 
again  there  came  from 
somewhere,  out  of  the 
great  universe  of  the 
ocean,  a  purifying,  unit¬ 
ing  force.  Then  that 
rough  water,  those  dis¬ 
jointed  and  willful 
waves,  would  be  swept 
slowly  and  irresistibly 
together,  pulling,  it 
seemed,  with  all  their 
strength  against  that 
outer  force  from  the 
ocean  but  coming,  never¬ 
theless,  joining  whether 


they  would  or  not,  until  at  last  all  their  disunity  was 
gathered  together  by  a  wave  greater  than  any  of  them, 
yet  made  up  of  them  ali.  Slow,  steady,  irresistible,  pow¬ 
erful,  this  great  wave  gathered  until  those  strange  tan¬ 
gled  waters  were  as  by  a  miracle  smoothed  and  lifted 
into  the  simplicity  of  the  one  great  triumphant  wave, 
gathering  to  crisis  and  crashing  to  resolution. 

Over  and  over  again  I  watched  this  king  wave  come 
in  from  the  ocean  and  do  its  work,  tireless  as  the  tides, 
unfailing  as  the  dawn  and  sunset.  Once  after  ten  years 
away  I  went  back  and  there  it  yet  was,  still  gathering 
into  the  pure  simplicity  of  its  great  curve  the  thousand 
little  restless  currents.  To  watch  it  once  more  was  once 
more  to  rest  the  soul.  That  wave  came  at  last  to  be  a 
symbol  of  some  deep,  eternal,  simplifying  force  in  my 
own  life,  some  force  shaped  out  from  the  universe,  tran- 
quilizing,  energizing  by  its  purity — for  me,  the  Christ. 

So  at  this  Easter,  of  this  troubled  year,  when  men  ask, 
“What  is  Jesus  Christ  to  you?”  I  answer,  “To  me  he  is 
that  king  wave,  that  force  shaping  out  of  the  univei^, 
sHIl  living,  still  tireless  Tn~  hlg  tnrth.” 

What  Christ  is  matrfiany~T~dcr not  know.  I  have 
Ji^rd_sorne_say  heTs  thTs  inarT  or  thar^god.  In  the  West 
men  say  he  Is  OfTental  andThipractical;  in  the  Orient 
men  disown  him  as  one  foreign  to  them.  I  see  he  is 
not  often  truly  believed  in,  even  by  those  who  profess 
to  be  his  followers;  he  who  is  most  simple  and  unafraid, 
how  can  men  who  are  not  simple  and  who  are  full  of 
little  fears  or  of  some  great  fear  truly  believe  in  him? 


'ne  seldom  even  hears  his  name 
except  in  places  of  formal  worship,  and  there  he  is  not 
to  be  found  for  me.  Here  is  a  cause  of  wonder  to  me. 
When  I  say  ardently,  as  I  often  may  if  the  thought 
springs  out  of  the  meditation  of  the  moment,  “How 
beautiful  Christ  is!”  men  look  at  me  as  though  I  had 
mentioned  a  person  not  to  be  spoken  of,  or  even  as 
though  I  had  said  a  shameful  thing. 

Yet  is  he  still  to  me  that  king  wave,  drawing  us  out 
of  our  willfulness,  out  of  our  oppositions,  into  unity  once 
more,  unity  in  ourselves,  unity  with  creation.  East  and 
West  they  may  not  claim  him,  yet  he  is  the  unifying 
force  of  East  and  West.  In  his  nature  I  find  mingled 
in  most  delicate  equilibrium  the  best  of  East  and  West. 

The  serenity  of  the  Buddha  is  Christ’s  serenity.  He 
was  ndl  disturbed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  existence,  by 
poverty,  even  by  no  place  to  lay  his  head.  He  was  part 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  fields,  of  cities,  too,  and  of  the 
seas  and  shores.  He  did  not  strive,  as  we  of  the  West 
strive,  for  goods  and  houses  and  possessions. 


He  is  still  to  me  that  king  wave,  drawing  us  out  of  our  willful¬ 
ness  into  unity  once  more,  unity  in  ourselves,  unity  with  creation. 


He  had  time  to  speak  of  a  flower,  to  note  a  ripening 
seed  pod,  to  bless  a  child,  to  stay  a  month  and  more 
alone  in  a  wilderness  if  the  need  for  loneliness  was  on 
him.  His  life  flowed  effortless,  under  no  compulsion  of 
time  or  place.  He  was  in  completest  harmony  with  his 
environment,  whatever  it  might  be.  There  was  no 
strain  in  him,  no  urgency  of  personal  desire,  and  peace 
flowed  about  him.  He  might  have  stopped  there. 


and  been  an  Oriental  god. 

But  he  was  more.  In 
him  I  And  a  passion  not 
Oriental,  a  sharpness  of 
perception,  a  keen  com¬ 
passion,  even  an  anger, 
precise  and  unfailing  when 
the  (Cont.  on  page  169) 
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him  out.  He's  in  a  muss  and  I  believe 
that  he’s  telling  us  a  straight  tale. 
That's  not  his  girl  or  he  would  have 
worked  out  some  other  way  to  get  out 
of  his  muss.” 

Helen  was  sympathetic.  This  upset 
was  remote  from  her  life.  "Sure,  but 
what  can  we  do?” 

"Why,”  said  Alfred  C.  with  a  smile, 
“I’ll  go  up  and  see  his  wife  and  sell  her 
the  idea  that  it’s  my  girl.  A  cutie  I  met 
on  the  side.  Are  you  game?  No  harm 
can  come  to  us.  His  Elsie  will  be 
so  happy  that  she  will  promise  never 
to  mention  anything  about  this  picture  to 
anyone,  and  even  if  she  did,  it  probably 
wouldn't  get  back  to  any  of  our  friends.” 

"What  nerve  you  have,  Fred.  Go 
ahead;  I  know  you  well  enough.  You’re 
the  best  salesman  in  the  land.  Elsie 
will  be  easy  for  you.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  picture  when  it’s 
all  smoothed  out?” 

Fred  was  quick  to  answer.  "I’ll  see 
that  it  gets  to  the  right  Al;  to  Marjorie’s 
A1  by  Monday,  sure.” 

Alfred  rested  easy.  Here  was  a 
plausible  solution.  It  was  prompt.  It 
avoided  a  distressing  Sunday  at  home. 
Above  all,  he  was  not  going  to  have  to 
tell  any  lies.  He’d  let  Alfred  C.  do  all 
the  talking. 

Off  they  went  together,  the  two 
Cohens — the  two  Alfreds,  separated  only 
by  a  single  C.  When  they  reached  the 
apartment  they  went  into  the  sitting 
room,  and  there  the  generous  Alfred  C. 
waited  for  Elsie  to  be  fetched.  He 
seemed  to  be  amused.  She  came  into 
the  room  a  little  weary  and  bleary. 

Alfred  said,  “Here’s  your  answer,  Els. 
I  hunted  him  down.  I  must  have  talked 
to  dozens  of  Cohens,  and  then  went  up 
and  met  this  gentleman  who  holds  in 
his  hand  his  picture  of  his  Marjorie.  I 
told  him  you  would  feel  better  if  he 
came  along  and  met  you  and  told  you 
with  his  own  lips  that  the  picture  was 
meant  for  him  and  not  for  me.” 


Alfred  C.  could  wait  no  longer.  He 
was  acting  and  didn’t  want  to  be  kept 
in  the  wings  too  long. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Cohen,  your  husband 
told  me  that  you  were  quite  upset.  Sort 
of  thought  that  he  had  been  cheating 
on  the  side.  Well,  he’s  O.K.  That’s  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  swell  girl,  at  that. 
Maybe  you  both  would  like  to  meet  her 
some  day.  She  doesn’t  live  so  far  away 
from  here,  but  she’s  on  the  road  much 
of  the  time  when  the  show  business  is 
any  good.  Glad  to  be  of  help.  Don’t 
mention  it.  The  truth  never  can  hurt, 
although  I  do  wish  you  wouldn’t  men¬ 
tion  this  to  anyone  who  might  run  into 
me.  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but 
some  people  may  not  understand  it. 
Glad  to  have  met  you.  Why  not  call 
on  us  some  evening?  Do  you  play 
pinochle?” 

Elsie  moved  over  to  be  near  her  Alfred, 
as  Alfred  C.  offered  his  hand  to  say 
good-by.  She  let  her  own  hand  hang 
down  at  her  side  so  that  her  fingers 
wrapped  into  those  of  her  once  more 
faithful  husband.  And  with  that  touch 
she  convinced  herself  anew  that  she 
never  really  had  any  doubts  or  suspi¬ 
cions. 

Alfred  C.  walked  out.  His  namesake 
was  highly  thankful  and  marveled  at 
such  calmness.  He  thought  what  a  tal¬ 
ent  it  was  to  make  up  all  that  stuff 
about  Marjorie,  her  residence,  her  job 
and  being  on  the  road. 

Alfred  and  Elsie  sat  down  with  the 
first  comfort  they  had  felt  since  noon. 

Alfred  C.  walked  away  with  the  silver 
frame  and  the  photograph  of  the 
bobbed-haired  girl  with  pearls.  He  had 
only  one  other  task  to  perform.  He 
had  promised  to  see  that  it  got  to  its  law¬ 
ful  owner.  For  this  he  didn’t  have  to  go 
to  the  jeweler’s. 

As  he  went  along  toward  his  home,  he 
said  to  himself:  “What  a  little  fool 
Margie  was  to  send  that  kind  of  a 
present!” 
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hour  came  for  it  to  strike.  A  holy  thing 
desecrated,  a  woman  unjustly  despised,  a 
temple  despoiled,  or  an  innocent  child 
taught  evil,  could  rouse  that  anger  in  him 
— not  an  Oriental’s  anger,  that  anger! 
Again  and  again  I  have  seen  Orientals 
point  at  him,  sneering,  saying  of  him,  "But 
here  is  a  flaw  in  him — ^is  not  anger  always 
wrong?  So  we  have  been  taught  by  our 
sages,  who  say  the  superior  man  is  never 
angry.” 

And  I  answer.  No;  anger  is  not  always 
wrong.  Anger  at  a  desecration,  anger 
at  hypocrisy,  such  anger  is  a  cleansing 
blade  of  flame,  cleaving  out  the  right. 
There  is  a  passion  in  the  Christ,  there¬ 
fore,  which  saves  him  from  the  serenity 
that  may  be  only  an  oblivious  calm  or  a 
weak  resignation. 

So  is  he,  therefore,  not  of  East  or  West 
but  for  us  all.  The  same  inflowing  power 
which  drew  together  the  confused  waters 
is  in  this  Christ.  Whether  he  was  magic 
in  a  supernatural  sense  or  not  is  nothing 
to  me.  It  may  even  be  there  is  some 
magic  in  all  the  unexplainable  great,  the 
men  and  women  who  rise  out  from  the 
mass  of  men  to  unexpected  greatness. 

I  have  lived  always  in  a  land  that  so 
explains  its  unusual  ones.  In  scores  of 
old  books  have  I  read,  “This  princely 
man  was  begotten  of  a  god  and  born  of 
a  virgin  woman,”  or  I  have  read,  “This 
noble  man  was  a  star  of  heaven  come 
down  to  earth  and  made  into  human 
flesh  awhile  to  save  the  sons  of  men.” 
These  things  may  be  true.  I  do  not 
know. 


But  it  is  not  the  explanation  of  why 
Christ  waiGod~that  interests  me.  I  do 
not  need  to  have  a  proof  of  miracle.  For 
me  the  world  is  full  of  miracles,  and 
what  is  the  one  more  or  less?  No,  what 
draws  me  as  the  troubled  waters  were 
drawn  is  this ;  Here  is  the  one  completest 
man,  the  one  spirit,  it 'seems  to  me,  who' 
received  most  simply  and  most  fearlessly^ 
and  used  best  this  thing  we  all  have,  and 
for  which  none  asked — life! 

Here,  then,  is  the  passionate  question: 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  life?  How 
bear  its  pains,  how  make  it  worth  the 
having,  how  find  its  joys,  how  endure  its 
end?  A  thousand  answers  are  to  be 
found,  a  thousand  thousand,  because  in 
some  poor  struggling  fashion  we  have 
each  made  our  answer,  we  are  continu¬ 
ally  making  answer,  unsatisfied  though 
we  be.  We  are  driven  somehow  to  make 
answer,  being  compelled  by  life  itself 
which  hurries  us  from  day  to  day.  And 
in  this  very  confusion  of  answers  I  see 
again  the  confusion  of  those  tangled 
waters.  Where  is  the  cleansing,  unifying, 
simplifying  wave? 

For  me,  here  in  the  Christ.  His  simple 
spirit,  harmonious  with  the  universe,  is 
with  us  still,  if  we  will  give  ourselves 
up  to  it.  There  is  no  magic  needed,  no 
creeds,  nothing  except  the  pondering  on 
him  simply,  the  simple  joining  of  our¬ 
selves  into  that  greatest  simplicity.  He 
did  not  fret  himself  for  things  or  place 
or  power.  He  let  life  flow  through  him,  a 
stream  of  light,  accepting  simply  what 
it  was  as  it  came — the  man,  the  woman, 
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the  need,  the  beauty  of  the  hour.  He 
could  receive  fearlessly  a  woman  others 
called  sinful,  saying  only  that  she  could 
be  forgiven  all  because  she  had  loved 
so  much — that  is,  so  truly.  I  think  he 
could  not  have  spoken  thus  if  she  had 
not  been  true  In  all  her  loving.  Much 
love  must  be  true  love  or  it  is  not  much. 

When  men  accused  a  woman  of  impur¬ 
ity,  at  first  he  would  not  speak,  and  then 
at  last  his  clean  anger  broke  out  of  him 
and  he  cried,  "He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her!”  Impurity?  What  was  impurity  to 
him?  It  could  not  touch  him,  for  he 
made  it  pure.  Impurity  is  from  within  a 
man’s  own  heart,  a  filthy  smear  he  him¬ 
self  sets  upon  an  hour,  a  thought,  a  love. 
Impurity  is  no  external  thing.  A  soul 
sincere  in  all  it  is  and  does  is  not  impure 
in  any  thought  or  act.  Only  the  hypo¬ 
crite,  the  insincere,  can  be  the  obscene. 

So  when  Christ  sent  forth  his  anger 
most  passionately  thus  against  hypocrisy 
he  struck  deeply  at  the  only  sin  man 
has,  the  sole  sin  that  sets  a  thousand  evil 
currents  loose  against  each  other,  a 


thousand  misunderstandings,  deceits  and 
sorrows.  Here  is  the  unifying  force  again, 
therefore,  the  thrust  against  the  evil  in 
this  world.  Therefore,  by  his  simplicity, 
in  his  fearlessness,  in  his  truth,  Christ 
stands  to  me  unique  and  unsurpassed, 
his  spirit  my  solution. 

And  what  if  h^  never  liyedZ— What  of 
that?  ’Whether  Christ  had  a  body  qr 
hot,  whether  he  had  a  time  to  be  born 
in~filstory  and  a  time  to  die  as  otheh 
men  “have  is  of  no  matter  now;  perhaps 
rt-Tlever^^as  of  any  matter.  'VW^liv^ 
today  is  not  the  ephemeraT  body  of  flesh 
and  bone.  If  once  it  lived,  then  well 
enough;  if  not,  then  well,  tog 
"  Poi*  I  say,  ^if  there  existed  mind  or 
minds,  dreams,  hopes,  imaginations,  sen¬ 
sitive  enough  to  the  human  soul  and  all 
its  needs,  perceptive  enough  to  receive 
such  heavenly  imprint  on  the  spirit  as 
to  be  able  to  conceive  a  personality  like 
Christ’s  and  portray  him  for  us  with  such 
matchless  simplicity  as  he  is  portrayed, 
then  Chriatuhved  and  lives,  whether  he 
was  once  one~5odv  ahd^one  souhT^ 
whether~  he  ~is  the' "gssehce  of  men’s_ 


highest  dreams.  If  men’s  dreams  can 
rcaclf  so  near'To  God,  to  that  divinity  we 
long  for  and  cannot  fully  know,  so  near 
that  from  the  nearness  the  concept  of 
Christ  was  shaped,  then  there  is  man’s 
meeting  place  with  God.  there  human  and 
divine  are  merged  and~CfirrsT 
Wfiat  need,  then,  for  the  poor  proof  Qiji 
single  body,  born  of  one  woman! 
"So^Christ  stands,  man  and  spirit,  the 
same,  yesterday  and  today  and  forever, 
the  personification  of  the  highest  we 
human  beings  can  know.  He  draws  us, 
easily  if  we  will  let  him,  but  he  draws  us 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  toward  sim¬ 
plicity  once  more,  toward  sincerity  in 
thought  and  act,  toward  compassionate 
understanding  of  each  other.  Through 
common  suffering,  if  we  will  accept  it,  he 
unifies  us,  binding  our  thousand  way¬ 
ward  wills  into  the  deep  calm  sureness 
of  his  one  way  of  life. 

I  see  once  more  those  tossed  and  way¬ 
ward  waters,  drawn,  compelled  most 
gently,  out  of  their  dark  confusion  into 
the  single  pure  curve  of  lifting  beauty. 
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fear,  anger,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  organs.” 

Today,  with  the  death-sweeping 
plagues  entirely  under  control,  man’s 
greatest  foes  are  Infections  and  his  own 
emotions.  Infections  develop  fevers — the 
body's  mechanism  for  throwing  off  poi¬ 
sons;  fever  overworks  the  heart  and  the 
liver. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  emotions — 
fears,  hates,  worries,  jealousies — cause 
these  glands  next  to  the  kidneys  to  throw 
off  this  unnecessary  energy,  to  use  up,  to 
hum  up  cells,  to  destroy  the  body  itself. 
Prolonged  states  of  emotion  may  con¬ 
sume  as  many  as  one  hundred  thousand 
brain  cells — that  is,  in  a  hate  “jag,”  or  a 
fear  or  jealousy  “drunk,”  you  destroy  an 
irreplaceable  part  of  yourself. 

Man,  freed  by  modern  science  from 
plagues,  can  have  no  assistance  in  fight¬ 
ing  his  battles  against  his  emotions.  He 
must  be  his  own  doctor  and  his  own 
trained  nurse  in  this  war  against  his 
own  speed  and  his  own  civilization. 

A  man  cannot  fear,  he  cannot  hate, 
he  cannot  worry  intellectually;  he  does 
these  things  with  all  his  organs. 

Doctor  Crile  says:  “There  is  not  one 
group  of  phenomena  for  the  acute  fear 
of  a  president  of  a  bank  in  a  financial 
crash,  and  another  for  the  criminal  who 
suddenly  faces  the  naked  probability  of 
the  penitentiary,  or  one  for  the  patient 
who  unexpectedly  finds  he  has  a  cancer, 
or  for  the  hunter  when  he  shoots  his 
first  big  game.  Nature  has  but  one 
means  of  response,  and  whatever  the 
cause,  the  phenomena  are  all  the  same 
—they  are  always  physical. 

“Just  as  the  body,  as  a  whole,”  he  goes 
on,  “Is  damaged  In  the  chemical  defense 
against  Infection,  principally  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  activity  of  the  thyroid 
and  adrenal  glands  and  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  so  do  the  emotions — fear,  worry, 
hate,  jealousy — affect  every  cell  of  the 
body,  as  a  result  of  the  activating  of  this 
same  set  of  organs  by  the  brain.  Some 
are  stimulated,  some  Inhibited;  all  are 
disturbed:  waste  irroducts  are  increased; 
and  the  foundations  of  certain  charac¬ 
teristically  human  diseases  are  laid — not 
only  human  diseases  but  diseases  found 
principally  or  wholly  in  the  superior  hu¬ 
man  being,  in  those  who  have  the  great¬ 
est  capacity  and  urge  for  work  and 
worry;  who  take  life  seriously,  whose 
kind  have  made  our  civilization  what  it 
is  and  who  now  bear  its  burdens.” 


In  other  words,  those  men  and  women 
who  take  upon  themselves  responsibility 
and  leadership  must  pay  the  greatest 
price  in  ill  health  and  early  death.  What 
irony  this  is — the  supreme  irony  of  our 
whole  civilization  of  speed,  fight  for 
power  and  money,  envy  and  fear.  The 
men  and  women  who  contribute  most 
pay  most.  They  can  control  millions  of 
men  and  millions  of  dollars,  but  they 
cannot  control  their  own  emotions.  They 
have  swung  out  of  the  trees  of  early  man 
and  into  airplanes — ^but  the  price  has 
been  heavy. 

Early  man  had  a  small  brain  but  his 
thyroid  gland,  near  the  brain,  and  his 
adrenal  glands,  at  the  apex  of  each  kid¬ 
ney,  were  probably  as  large  then  as  they 
are  now,  and  probably  functioned  in 
the  same  way.  This  little-brained  man 
trusted  to  a  fully  developed  automatic 
nervous  system  to  govern  most  of  his 
actions  and  emotions.  Through  time,  as 
his  brain  increased,  it  began  to  store  up 
-  memory  patterns  and  became  the  seat  of 
complex  emotions  until  it  was  a  powerful, 
driving,  electric  battery,  brooking  no  con¬ 
trol  from  these  once-automatic  gland 
centers.  Man  increased  his  capacity  to 
think,  worry,  fear,  govern — at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  health. 

“Animals  have  claws,  horns,  speed, 
smell,  poisons,  as  special  mechanisms  for 
protection,”  Doctor  Crile  explains;  “man 
has  only  a  high  development  of  the 
frontal  and  superior  parts  of  the  brain. 
It  is  man’s  greatest  asset,  and  also  his 
greatest  liability. 

“Time  scars  it,  as  geological  eons  scarred 
the  earth.  He  burns  it  with  worry, 
work,  fear. 

“The  professional  man,  the  banker,  the 
business  man,  the  statesman,  the  soldier, 
although  achieving  their  survival  by  the 
control  of  nature’s  energy  in  the  in¬ 
finitely  complicated  web  of  life,  fear  and 
worry  and  hate  in  every  tissue  and  organ 
of  their  bodies  according  to  the  formu¬ 
la  of  activations  and  inhibitions  of  the 
ancient  cave  man.” 

Only  with  larger  and  more  developed 
brain,  modern  men  fear  and  worry  and 
hate  harder  than  ancient  man.  And  by 
overworking  their  emotions,  they  over¬ 
work  these  priceless  glands  that  have  so 
much  to  do  with  life  and  death. 

“Among  all  the  fears  of  man,  that 
which  he  most  fears  is  his  fellow  man,” 
Doctor  Crile  says.  “Man  not  only  fears 
him,  but  is  dependent  upon  him;  he 


is  not  only  attracted  by  him,  but  he 
is  repelled  by  him;  he  admires  him  and 
hates  him;  he  cooperates  with  him  and 
is  jealous  of  him.  In  business  and  the 
professions,  in  religion,  in  government, 
he  wars  with  him.  The  more  nearly  the 
rival  of  man  is  his  equal,  the  more  he 
fears.” 

But  there  is  something  else  that  man 
fears  even  more  than  his  fellow  man — 
death.  Of  all  the  fears  it  is  the  most 
subtle  and  the  most  devastating.  It  grips 
the  child  from  earliest  memories  and 
marches  through  all  his  life. 

In  childhood,  man  must  be  taught  to 
rationalize  this  devastating  fear  of  death. 
And  then  he  must  be  taught  to  rational¬ 
ize  all  his  emotions.  It  is  a  distinct  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  future. 

“Before  many  decades,  the  role  of  the 
physician  will  be  an  entirely  new  one,” 
Doctor  Crile  says.  “Education  will  have 
brought  the  intelligent  public  to  a  point 
where  it  will  be  as  well  informed  along 
general  medical  lines  as  its  physician. 
Consequently,  the  chief  duty  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  will  be  to  direct  the  development 
of  youth  and  to  guide  the  adult  along 
sound  biological  lines.  Treatment  of 
diseases  will  some  day  be  a  confession 
of  failure.” 

But  still  there  will  be  this  vital  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  man  can  learn  to  control  his 
own  emotions.  Will  man,  who  sends 
steel  girders  a  thousand  feet  into  the 
sky,  who  flies  like  a  bird  and  dives  like 
a  fish,  who  transports  the  energy  of 
Jove  and  the  power  of  Zeus — will  this 
modern  man  of  the  great  creative  and 
inventive  brain  not  learn  sometime  the 
little  secret  of  ease,  of  relaxation,  of 
peace,  of  happiness? 

If  he  can  learn  to  harness  the  hidden 
electricity  of  Niagara,  can  he  not  learn 
to  control,  to  some  degree  at  least,  the 
electric  battery  in  his  own  body?  Is 
man  greater  than  this  civilization  of 
speed  and  dollar-chasing  that  he  has 
created,  or  is  it  stronger  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  its  creator?  Is  man  master  or 
slave? 

Can  man  who  has  sung  the  song  of 
the  electric  riveter  still  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  meadow  lark? 

Will  he  let  the  fear,  hate,  worry  of  this 
new,  high-speed  life  he  himself  has 
created  turn  on  him,  or  will  he  be  big 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  slow  down 
and  coast  a  little  before  it  is  too  late? 

Just  answer  all  this  for  yourself. 


WITH  THE  COMPLIMENTS  OF 
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Of  GIRARD  COLLEGE 


IS  THERE  A  CASE  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS?  By  Pearl 
S.  Buck,  X  4j,  58  p,  Methuen  Is.  n, 

Tlie  drastic  criticisms  of  American  missions 
in  China  are  the  most  Interesting  things  in  this  little 
book,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  indicate  that 
far  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  those 
sent  and  that  there  should  be  far  less  clamour  for 
"visible  results."  But  the  author  goes  on  to  build  on 
this  basis  a  precarious  structure  of  argument  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  missionaries  should  cease  to  preach 
and  should  aim  Instead  at  meeting  specific  needs  in  the 
life  of  the  peoples  to  whom  they  are  sent.  She  rightly 
emphasizes  the  need  to  understand  the  life  of  such  peoples 
and  their  points  of  view,  but  apart  altogether  from  the 
fact  that  her  main  conclusion  contradicts  one  of  Our  Lord*s 
express  commands,  she  makes  no  allowance  for  that  larger 
view  which  sees  in  the  marriage  teaching  of  several  of  the 
main  religions  of  the  East  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
extreme  over-population  and  of  endless  allied  miseries  in 
both  China  and  India,  a  cause  which  Christianity  normally 
mitigates  rot  a  little. 
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The  Far  Look 

Pialm  121  ;1 

By  the  late  Annie  Johnson  Flint 

"The  far  look  rests  the  eyes"  (Oculist's  advice 
to  a  patient). 

IWILL  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills 

For  my  help  comes  down  from  the  height, 
From  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth 
Who  dwells  in  ineffable  light ; 

I  will  soothe  aching  eyes  with  their  peace. 
And  bathe  tired  thoughts  in  their  calm 
And  find  for  my  weariness  rest. 

And  find  for  life’s  wounding  a  balm. 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills 

From  the  earth’s  constant  fretting  and 
strain  ; 

Too  near  loom  its  duties  and  cares, 

Too  small  seem  its  loss  and  its  gain ; 

I  will  turn  for  a  while  to  the  great 

From  the  sordid,  the  petty,  the  mean. 
From  the  close  crowding  troubles  I  know 
And  the  ills  that  I  fear,  yet  unseen. 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills 

From  the  day’s  dull  monotonous  round, 
And  after  life’s  clamorous  calls 

Their  silence  is  sweeter  than  sound  ; 

Their  beauty  and  strength  blend  in  one 
And  their  quite  is  holier  far 
Than  the  din  of  man’s  endless  disputes 
Or  his  vehement  arguments  are. 

Oh,  I  need  the  far  look  to  the  hills 

And  I  need  the  high  look  to  the  skies. 

Till  my  spirit  grows  strong  for  the  strife 
And  their  healing  shall  soothe  painful  eyes  ; 
Their  stillness  sinks  deep  in  my  soul 
And  hushes  its  throbbing  affright ; 

Lord,  Thy  strength  is  the  strength  of  the  hill 
And  I  cradle  my  heart  in  its  might. 

When  We  Are  Helpless 

And  who  is  not  helpless?  The  Farm 
Mother,  whose  wholesome  and  sensible 
"Letters”  have  blessed  so  many  readers  of 
The  Sunday  School  Times,  writes  in  a 
personal  note  to  one  of  the  staff  of  her 
love  for  flowers,  and  how  bravely  they  have 


been  making  their  appearance  in  the  weeks 
of  this  past  spring.  "Talk  about  feeling 
as  weak  as  a  violet  —  they  almost  flaunted 
their  color  like  dandelions  ;  perhaps  because, 
instead  of  being  ‘alone  with  the  awful  sky,’ 
they  fairly  crowded  each  other.  And  of 
course  there  are  baby  things  everywhere, 
none  of  them  in  the  least  distressed  over 
their  deflated  value.  Little  knock-kneed 
calves  hold  their  tails  quite  as  high  as  they 
did  in  war  times.”  Somehow  the  animals 
and  the  birds  and  the  flowers  do  not  seem 
to  worry  about  the  depression!  They  are 
quite  helpless — and  so  are  we.  But  it  is 
a  good  time  to  remember  the  poem,  '‘Over¬ 
heard  in  an  Orchard,”  by  Elizabeth  Cheney, 
which  first  appeared  years  ago  in  The 
Sunday  School  Times; 

Said  the  Robin  to  the  Sparrow, 

"I  should  really  like  to  know 
Why  these  anxious  human  beings 
Rush  about  and  worry  so.” 

Said  the  Sparrow  to  the  Robin, 
"Friend,  I  think  that  it  must  be 
That  they  have  no  heavenly  Father 
Such  as  cares  for  you  and  me.” 


RS.  PEARL  S.  BLiCK,  while  a 
missionary  in  China  of  the  (North¬ 
ern)  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  wrote  an  article  that  was 
published  this  spring  in  a  widely-circulated 
popular  magazine,  giving  her  thoughts 
about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  —  but  nowhere 
in  the  article  does  she  call  him  Lord. 

)  She  says :  “The  serenity  of  the  Buddha 
is  Christ’s  serenity.” 

Of  his  deity  and  virgin  birth,  and  that 
he  was  “made  into  human  flesh  awhile 
to  save  the  sons  of  men,”  she  says :  “These 
things  may  be  true.  I  do  not  know.” 

Finally  she  says :  “And  what  if  he  never 
lived?  What  of  that?  Whether  Christ 
had  a  body  or  not,  whether  he  had  a  time 
to  he  born  in  history  and  a  time  to  die  as 
other  men  have  is  of  no  matter  now ;  per¬ 
haps  it  never  was  of  any  matter.” 

Mrs.  Buck’s  statements  are  evidence  that 
there  is  Modernism  of  the  most  extreme 
character  in  our  denominational  foreign 
mission  boards,  as  pointed  out  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Times  of  May  20,  “The  Be¬ 
trayal  Commission  and  the  Boards.”  It  is 
true  that  Mrs,  Buck  resigned  from  her 
Board  a  few  weeks  ago.  Her  resignation 
was  not  requested  by  the  Board,  but  she 
withdrew  voluntarily,  and  her  Board  ac¬ 
cepted  her  resignation  “with  regret,”  and 


On  o  Rainy  Day 

There  is  often  rain  and  storm  when  we 
would  like  sunshine.  But  the  rain  need 
not  dishearten  us.  A  good  many  years  ago 
the  present  Editor  of  the  Times  was  in 
Karlsbad  with  his  father,  and  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Bulgaria  visited  the  place,  at¬ 
tended  the  baths  in  the  Kur  Haus,  and  of 
course  distributed  royal  fees  among  the 
physicians  and  attendants.  A  few  days 
later,  when  it  was  raining  hard,  the  Editor 
was  talking  with  one  of  the  Austrian  phy¬ 
sicians  whom  he  knew  well,  and  expressed 
regret  that  it  was  such  a  rainy  day.  “Ah, 
but  I  have  the  remembers!”  exclaimed  the 
doctor  —  reminiscing  of  the  King’s  visit. 
What  is  a  rainy  day  to  a  man  who  has 
been  visited  by  a  King  and  has  received  a 
King’s  favors  1  During  the  storms  of  today 
we  who  are  “children  of  the  King”  may 
well  “have  the  remembers”  of  the  royal 
blessings  he  has  bestowed  upon  us.  He  ha.s 
visited  us  himself,  —  better  than  that,  he  has 
come  to  stay,  for  “Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  age.” 


added  “its  earnest  prayer  that  her  unusual 
abilities  may  continue  to  be  richly  used  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  China,”  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  Bible-believing  Christians 
in  that  denomination,  as  in  others,  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  new  mission  boards  must  be 
formed,  standing  true  to  the  Word  and  the 
faith. 

Irwin  H.  Linton,  a  lawyer  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
The  Sunday  School  Times  for  his  fear¬ 
less  testimony  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith  as  given  in  a  series  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  here  a  few  years  ago,  and  later  in  tlie 
volume,  “A  Lawyer  and  the  Bible" 
( Harpers).!  Mr.  Linton’s  logic  and  ration¬ 
alism  are  unanswerable,  for  they  are  based 
on  the  wisdom  and  the  Word  of  God.  In 
the  article  that  follows  Mr.  Linton  answers 
Mrs.  Buck. 

WE  NEED  denominational  missionary 
boards  who  believe  so  firmly  that  it  is 
important  whether  Christ  really  lived  and 
died  and  rose  from  the  dead  that  they  will 
not  ask  us  to  support  missionaries  who  think 
otherwise. 

I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  iis 
who  are  still  sound  enough,  not  only  in  the 


*  May  be  ordered  from  the  Times  Book  Serv- 
ice,  1721  Spring  G-irden  Street,  Philadelphi.i, 
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faith,  but  in  "niiml,  memory,  ami  undcr- 
stamliiiK,”  to  know  that,  if  the  truth  about 
any  facts  ever  inumined  or  alleged  does 
make  a  ditTerencc,  it  is  the  truth  about 
those  which  have  been  reported  to  us  in 
the  Bible  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
can  be  sure,  also,  that  every  man  has  a 
creed  about  these  things  —  positively  or 
negatively  —  and  that  the  only  way  not  to 
have  a  creed  is  not  to  have  a  thought. 

The  message  is  given  to  us  that  God 
the  Son  died  for  us.  He  whose  reply  is, 
"What  of  that?”  in  effect  says,  "Unim- 
iwrtant  if  true.”  We  know  from  the  bloody 
sweat  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  and  his  cry 
of  anguish  from  the  Cross  when  our  sins 
alienated  his  Father  from  him,  that  the 
transaction  of  Calvary  seemed  important 
to  Christ.  But  it  seems  unimportant  to 
the  Modernist.  “Perhaps  it  never  was  of 
any  matter.” 

“Is  It  Nothing  to  You?” 

Our  Lord  cries  from  the  cross :  "Behold, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow,  which  is  brought  unto  me. 

"Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?” 
And  the  Modernist  answer  is :  "Nothing 
at  all.  Whether  you  were  just  a  man  or 
really  incarnate  deity,  'the  everlasting  God, 
Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,’  whether  you  died  voluntarily  out  of 
love  for  me  or  just  because  you  couldn’t 
help  it,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  rise 
from  the  dead,  are  all  matters  of  unim¬ 
portance  and  indifference.”  “What  of 
that?” 

Could  any  layman,  minister,  or  mission¬ 
ary  board  better  prove  unbelief  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  the  Gospels  than  to  express  or 
tolerate  the  idea  that  they  are  without  im¬ 
portance?  The  great  Character  of  the 
Gospels  is  alleged  to  have  been  Jehovah- 
Jesus;  the  thing  he  is  said  to  have  done, 
the  most  terrific  and  momentous  conceiv¬ 
able  in  its  bearing  upon  human  life  (the 
difference  between  eternal  bliss  and  eternal 
misery)  ;  and  the  alleged  resurrection  the 
complete  answer  to  the  age-long  cry,  "If 
a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?”  Will  any 
sane  man  say  that  the  things  alleged  are 
unimportant?  “Unimportant  even  if  true”? 
Impossible.  “Unimportant  because  mani¬ 
festly  untrue”  ?  That  is  sane  at  least  j  but 
it  brands  a  person  an  infidel  who  has  no 
place  in  the  Presbyterian  or  any  other 
Christian  Church. 

Do  we  not  see,  in  this  contemptuous  re¬ 
mark  that  the  whole  story  about  Christ 
is  unimportant- — “What  of  that?”  an 
illustration  of  that  egotism  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  sin  from  that  of  Lucifer  to 
yours  and  mine?  We  assert  the  right  to 
act  according  to  our  own  will  and  impulse 
rather  than  in  conformity  to  God’s  law. 
Then,  if  there  be  sin  to  atone  for,  we  will 
do  it  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  so  low  as 
to  ask  another  to  do  it  for  us.  What 
Christ  did,  living  and  dying,  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  What  1  do,  is.  I  don’t  need 
his  imputed  righteousness ;  I  have  my 

Unitarian  Arius  admitted  the  fact  of  Cal¬ 
vary  to  be  important,  and  the  identity  of 
the  victim  so  tremendously  so  that  he  could 
not  believe  one  so  maltreated  as  was  Ae 
Christ  could  be  a  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
Thus  also  reasoned  Pagan  Celsus.  In  a 
way,  Celsus  honored  the  greatness  of 
Christ’s  sacrifice  by  thinking  it  incredible 
that  a  God  could  descend  so  low  or  give 
to  his  creatures  so  self-sacrificing  a  love. 


I  would  rather  stand  with  Celsus  in  the 
great  day,  with  this  attitude  toward  the 
atonement,  than  with  those  who  say  the 
deity  of  Christ,  the  identity  of  Christ,  the 
very  fact  of  Christ,  are  unimportant.  "Sup- 
IKise  he  never  lived,  what  of  that  ?” 

If  a  man  were  reported  killed  in  England 
who  resembled  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
truth  of  the  rumor  and  the  identity  of  the 
victim  would  be  important.  But  whether 
the  man  who  was  crucified  was  the  “Prince 
of  Glory,”  the  Person  who  created  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  whose  heart  broke  in  redeeming 
it,  and  who  sustains  “all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power,”  —  that  power  which 
keeps  in  vibration  the  electrons  that  are 
the  stuff  of  which  the  universe  is  made,  that 
power  which  if  withdrawn  for  a  moment 
would  cause  all  things  to  cease  and  vanish 
and  “leave  not  a  wrack  behind,”  —  whether 
the  victim  of  Calvary  was  that  Being,  and 
whether  there  was  really  a  victim  and  really 
a  Calvary  ■ — ■  all  these  things  are  of  so  lit¬ 
tle  consequence  that  it  is  now  unimportant, 
not  only  whether  Christ  was  man  or  God, 
but  even  whether  he  was  man  or  myth : 
merely  a  wild  thought  from  a  fevered  brain, 
a  fable  from  a  false  pen,  a  lying  word  from 
a  foolish  mouth.  "What  if  Christ  never 
lived,  what  of  that?” 

I  have  read  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  has 
said  that  in  his  dying  he  wants  to  hold  on 
to  the  tail  of  a  cow.  To  the  Hindu  the 
cow  is  sacred,  and  her  tail  is  at  least  a 
real  thing.  Would  not  even  the  real  tail 
of  a  cow  be  a  better  thing  to  trust  to  in 
a  time  of  need  than  a  false  tale  about  a 
man  who  never  lived? 

How  hard  it  is  to  win  fame  in  the  honest, 
faithful  path  of  duty !  How  easy  it  is  to 
get  notoriety,  fame’s  evil  converse,  by  be¬ 
traying  it !  How  few  men  walking  down 
the  street  on  their  feet  are  noticed ;  how  in¬ 
stantly  is  a  man  who  walks  on  his  hands  1 
And  how  many  religious  leaders  have  found 
the  short  cut  to  notoriety  by  preaching  infi¬ 
delity  from  a  Christian  pulpit!  Surely  Mrs. 
Buck  had  won  enough  fame  by  her  novel, 
whose  moldy  flavor  of  Chinese  moral  deprav¬ 
ity  so  enlivens  her  vivid  picture  of  Oriental 
life,  not  to  need  the  notoriety  her  super¬ 
cilious  question  about  the  importance  of 
Christ’s  career  has  brought  her.  I  am  sure 
she  had  no  idea  of  the  inevitable  implica¬ 
tions  of  her  question.  But  could  Paul  of 
Tarsus  after  the  Damascus  road  meeting, 
or  anyone  who  has  had  the  Holy  Spirit 
whisper  into  his  ear  the  tremendous  secret 
of  Jesus  Christ’s  real  identity,  ask,  “What 
if  he  never  lived,  what  of  that?” 

As  Important  as  Eternity 

The  identity  and  authority  of  the  Man 
who  said  of  himself,  “He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life; 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,” 
are  matters  of  supreme  importance  to  every 
soul.  The  verbatim  accuracy  of  the  quo¬ 
tation  and  the  authority  of  the  speaker  are 
as  important  to  us  as  eternity  itself.  If 
Christ  was  God  and  spoke  the  words, 
whether  a  man  believes  on  him  makes  the 
difference  between  the  wrath  of  God  and 
the  love  of  God ;  Heaven  and  hell.  “What 
of  that?”  That  of  that. 

We  read  in  John’s  Epistle  that  he  who 
denies  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh  is 
antichrist,  or  against  Christ.  Where  does 
the  missionary  or  the  mission  board  stand, 
in  the  light  of  this  text,  with  a  statement 
that  it  makes  too  little  difference  whether 


Christ  did  or  did  not  come  in  the  flesh,  to 
form  an  opinion  about  tbc  matter  or 
test  other  Christians’  right  to  the  name  with 
reference  to  it? 

Is  not  this  supercilious  attitude  toward 
what  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  die  to  maintain  as  Christianity’s 
eternal,  factual  verities,  the  basic  issue  be¬ 
tween  Modernism  and  Fundamentalism? 
When  I  learn  from  the  Auburn  Affirmation 
that  the  signers  used  the  words  “facts”  and 
“theories”  as  interchangeable  and  equivalent 
in  meaning,  and  hear,  from  the  New  York 
pulpit  whose  weird  utterances  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  have  given  it  so  wide  notori¬ 
ety,  such  a  pronouncement  as  that  “the 
Ai)ostles’  Creed  is  a  formula  by  which  men 
of  an  early  and  unscientific  age  expressed 
their  faith,”  but  not  necessarily  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  sober, 
concrete  facts  recited,  and  thus  learn  that 
to  a  Modernist  real  facts  mean  the  same  as 
a  fictitious  formula,  belief  the  same  as  un¬ 
belief,  that  “born  of  the  virgin  Mary”  is 
merely  a  complimentary  phrase  expressing 
admiration  for  Christ’s  unique  character, 
that  “the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the 
dead”  means  merely  that  the  untrue  legend 
about  him  is  still  inspiring,  and  that  "he 
shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead”  means  only  that  the  cult  growing 
out  of  the  falsehoods  related  about  him  is 
a  constructive  influence  in  improving  social 
and  hygienic  conditions,  then  human  lan¬ 
guage  seems  to  me  to  have  lost  sense  and 
definition,  and  the  whole  controversy  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  hearing  de 
limotico  inquirendo.” 

Applying  Lunacy  Tests 

I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  to  myself, 
“Somebody’s  crazy.”  And  to  reassure  my¬ 
self  that  it  is  not  my  fellow  Fundamental¬ 
ists  and  myself,  I  recall  that  sane  men  of 
sober  mind  live  in  the  world  and  on  the 
plane  of  objective  reality,  and  mentally  un¬ 
balanced  men  in  the  realm  where  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  the  objective  and  the  sub¬ 
jective,  are  mixed  and  confused.  By  the 
tests  applied  in  a  lunacy  hearing,  it  is  not 
the  hard-headed,  matter  of  fact,  literal¬ 
minded,  prosaic  Fundamentalist  who  is 
“non  compos  mentis.”  He  deals  with  real¬ 
ities.  To  him,  things  are  real  or  unreal, 
an  allegation  is  the  truth  or  a  lie.  To  the 
Modernist  the  unreal  is  as  good  as  the 
real.  “What  if  he  never  lived,  what  of 
that?  What’s  the  difference  between  the 
false  and  the  true,  the  real  and  unreal, 
fact,  formula,  theory  One  is  as  good  as 
another  in  my  brain.’,’ 

God  grant  that  people  who  have  never 
needed  anything  more  than  a  poem  or 
an  interesting  story  to  inspire  and  help 
them  may  soon  find  the  Christ  who  is  real 
in  his  person  and  infinite  in  his  power. 
When  we  are  “at  ease,”  and  the  baby  hasn’t 
the  croup,  and  there  is  not  an  earthquake 
going  on  or  a  storm  at  sea,  a  lovely  legend 
is  as  stimulating  as  a  true  Gospel,  and  not 
nearly  so  hampering  to  our  natural  im¬ 
pulses.  But  “when  the  storms  of  life  o’er- 
take  us,”  when  death  is  upon  us,  we  need 
a  real  Christ  as  badly  as  a  ship  about  to 
be  blown  ashore  needs,  not  the  mental  con¬ 
cept,  but  the  metal  reality  of  an  anchor 
to  hang  to. 

"Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more 
earnest  heed  to  the  THINGS  ivhich  zt-e 
have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let 
them  Hebrews  2:  i. 
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^Tothing  is  more  commonplace  in  our 
times  than  to  decry  the  value  of  religion  and  even 
to  deny  it  any  place  in  the  scheme  of  modern 
life.  Everywhere,  one  hears  remarks  made  that 
religion  is  no  longer  of  any  practical  value,  that 
churches  are  dead,  that  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  without  religion,  that  Christianity  has 
lost  its  meaning.  Certainly,  observation  leads 
one  to  conclude  that  these  are  truisms.  So-called 
religion  seems,  indeed,  to  have  no  longer  any 
practical  value.  It  effects,  apparently,  no  im¬ 
portant  reforms  in  social  or  political  life,  and  its 
chief  place  in  the  news  of  the  day  is  when  some 


scandal  is  found  in  connection  with  it. 
True,  brief  resumes  of  the  sermons 
given  by  well-known  ministers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Monday  papers,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  many  persons  read  them, 
except,  perhaps,  the  ministers  them¬ 
selves. 

Whether  churches  are  dead  or  not 
would,  however,  require  more  knowledge 
than  I  have  to  decide.  On  the  whole,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  number 
of  persons  coming  out  of  churches  at 
Sunday  noontime.  But  I  have  been  more 
impressed,  when  I  have  looked  at  these 
crowds,  to  see  how  few  of  them  were 
young  or  mentally  vigorous  looking  per¬ 
sons,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  always 
been  much  impressed  or  enlightened, 
either  mentally  or  spiritually,  by  the 
sermons  I  have  heard.  Indeed,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  sometimes,  when  I  have 
gone  especially  to  hear  some  man  of 
note,  that  the  very  pulpit  has  had  a  stul¬ 
tifying  influence  upon  him.  Where  in  lay 
life  he  is  humorous,  vigorous,  hearty, 
fearless,  in  the  pulpit  he  becomes 
pedantic,  academic,  theoretical,  cau¬ 
tious.  Once  I  accused  a  certain  minister 
of  this  change  that  took  place  in  him 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  he  said,  “That  is 
the  effect  of  the  man  in  the  pew.  I  know  he  is 
listening  sharply  to  hear  if  what  I  say  is  what 
he  wants  to  hear.  I  have  to  pay  heed  to  him, 
because  if  he  hears  that  with  which  he  cannot 
agree,  he  will  cut  down  his  contribution.  I  might 
endure  that  for  myself  and  even  for  my  family, 
but  there  is  the  whole  work  of  the  church  to 
suffer,  both  home  and  foreign  missions.  There 
are  many  persons  except  myself  involved.” 

One  has  sympathy  with  such  a  point  of  view, 
to  a  certain  extent,  although  I  doubt  the  man 
in  the  pew  has  any  idea  he  is  so  formidable.  On 
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the  contrary,  he  is  usually  a  rather  confused 
and  humble  person,  really  trying  to  find  some¬ 
thing  helpful.  But  I  say,  one  has  sympathy 
with  such  a  point  of  view.  After  one  is  past  the 
idealism  of  youth,  one  knows  that  moral  cour¬ 
age  is  very  closely  connected  indeed  with 
economics.  Honesty  is  easy  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  very  hard  in  times  of  depression. 
Long  ago.  Bacon  said  something  about  the  man 
with  wife  and  children  having  given  hostages  to 
fortune.  But  more  discouraging  than  this  is  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  religion  is 
only  in  churches.  The  people  in  the  churches 
believe  this.  They  think  of  themselves  as  the 
only  organizations  of  religion.  People  outside 
the  churches  believe  it  and  hasten  to  disclaim 
any  relation  to  religion  and  to  explain  their 
good  works  on  any  basis  rather  than  that  of 
religion. 

What  Is  Religion? 

It  seems  to  me  nothing  can  be  farther 
away  from  truth  than  this  belief.  To  accept  it 
means  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
spirit  of  true  religion.  For  the  spirit  of  true 
religion  is  a  strange  one.  It  is  a  winged  and 
independent  spirit,  blowing  as  the  wind  listeth, 
Christ  once  said.  It  easily  escapes  us.  Time  and 
again,  when  men  have  thought  they  held  it  fast, 
imprisoned  for  all  time,  shaped  into  a  visible 
body,  it  has  escaped  into  the  wilderness,  into 
the  desert,  into  mountain  places,  into  cities  of 
men,  among  poor  and  humble  people,  and  has 
lived  there  without  being  suspected  or  dis¬ 
covered,  and  its  worshipers  worshiped  for  a 
long  time  its  dead  body  without  knowing  it  was 
dead.  And  the  places  and  the  people  who  had 
the  live  spirit  did  not  even  know  they  had  it, 
nor  dreamed  that  the  spirit  of  true  religion  was 
in  such  as  they.  Indeed,  they  have  so  often 
been  outcast  and  held  heretic  that  usually  they 
have  become  the  humblest  of  persons  in  heart. 

So  did  the  spirit  of  true  religion  escape  out  of 
Hinduism  into  the  person  of  Buddha.  So  did 
the  true  spirit  escape  out  of  the  church  of  the 
Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  into  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  So  did  the  spirit  escape  out  of  the 
monasteries  and  out  of  the  organized  religion 
of  the  middle  centuries.  So  is  the  spirit  escaping 
again  to-day  out  of  the  churches  and  out  of  the 
seats  of  formal  religion. 

But  because  the  spirit  escapes  from  the  body 


which  has  been  put  upon  it,  the  spirit  is  not 
dead.  Rather  it  is  more  living  than  ever.  When 
we  say  that  religion  is  dead  to-day,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  without  meaning  for  the  present  age, 
we  are  only  unobservant.  Again  we  have  not 
seen  that  the  spirit  is  only  flown  once  more  out 
of  its  body  grown  too  small.  We  have  not  seen 
that  it  is  living  and  not  dead.  What  we  are  do¬ 
ing  is  looking  at  the  dead  body,  the  churches  at¬ 
tended  by  elderly  and  dying  people,  the  foreign 
missions  supported  by  a  passing  generation, 
preaching  an  unbelieved  creed,  and  we  cry  out, 
sometimes  with  regret,  sometimes  gladly,  “It 
is  over.  Religion  is  dead.” 

Religion  has  been  a  detriment,  men  have 
said,  to  progress.  Every  revolutionary  party  in 
every  country  has  had  its  hour  of  crying  out 
that  religion  has  been  an  anodyne,  an  opiate, 
for  the  suffering  people.  It  has  been  accused  of 
more  wars,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one  cause. 
It  has  been  called  a  divisive  influence,  evil  in  its 
general  effect  upon  history.  It  has  been,  in 
short,  accused  of  every  evil  in  its  time.  And  yet, 

I  rather  think  that  what  has  done  the  evil  has 
not  been  religion  at  all,  but  that  dead  body 
which  men  have  worshiped.  It  was  the  belief 
in  the  dead  body  which  was  the  opiate.  Men 
worshiping  the  dead  body  said  drearily, 
“There  is  no  good  thing  in  life.  Life  is  only  sad 
and  grievous,  and  a  thing  to  be  passed  through 
quickly  with  eyes  fixed  on  some  future  good.” 
So  thinking,  they  turned  their  eyes  away  from 
present  evils,  from  little  children  oppressed, 
from  the  poor  and  downtrodden,  from  every 
social  crime.  They  turned  themselves  away 
even  from  the  joys  of  life,  from  glorious  life,  and 
called  joy  evil  —  incredibly,  they  did  not  love 
life,  lest  it  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  their 
hope  of  heaven ! 

Men  worshiping  the  dead  body  have  quar¬ 
reled  even  over  that  body.  They  have  made 
denominations  and  creeds  and  have  argued 
over  the  absurdities  of  modes  of  baptism  and 
the  partaking  of  morsels  of  bread  and  wine  and 
over  gowns  and  choirs  and  all  manner  of  dead 
things.  They  have  even  carried  these  dead 
things  into  many  parts  of  the  world,  under  the 
illusion  that  they  were  dispensing  eternal  life: 
at  times,  they  thought,  the  sole  life  for  eternity 
of  the  world  —  as  though  eternal  life,  the  life 
of  all  the  magnificent  universe,  could  be  caught 
and  held  in  a  net  of  words  made  by  men! 
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In  the  name  of  that  flown  spirit  men  have  so 
glorified  these  dead  bodies.  But  they  were  still 
dead.  It  makes  me  think  of  a  folk  belief  in  some 
parts  of  China,  where  it  is  thought  that  after  the 
souls  depart  out  of  a  human  body  —  the  souls, 
which  are  the  body’s  enlightened  and  guiding 
intelligence  and  spirit  —  there  remains  in  that 
body  still  a  sort  of  dreadful,  unintelligent,  cruel 
life,  the  life  or  the  earthy  spirits  yet  bound  into 
the  flesh  until  they  be  released  from  it.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  body  then  is  capable  of  the  most 
inhuman  and  wicked  tricks  of  malevolence, 
simulating  life  and  yet  not  alive,  the  flesh  un¬ 
guided  by  the  spirit.  So  may  the  religious  im¬ 
pulse  of  men  become  confused  when  the  true 
and  guiding  spirit  has  left  the  body,  and  in  the 
name  of  that  spirit  untrue  and  unworthy  deeds 
may  be  committed,  even  as  we  see  them  com¬ 
mitted  this  day.  And  some  men,  seeing  this, 
cry  out  against  churches  and  priests  and 
against  missions  and  against  all  those  organized 
and  well-recognized  forms  of  religion;  and  there 
are  those  who  despair  because  they  think  true 
religion  is  dead;  and  they  grieve,  because  they 
remember  a  certain  good  that  once  came  from 
true  and  undefiled  religion,  when  those  dead 
bodies  were  made  living  by  the  spirit  newly 
come  into  them. 

Yet  despair  and  grief  are  not  necessary.  True 
religion  is  not  dead.  It  is  only  to  be  looked  for 
anew  in  other  bodies,  living  bodies,  since  it 
never  stays  with  death.  So  long  as  men  are  born 
and  aspire  and  suffer  and  accept  life  and  strive 
to  understand  it  rightly,  religion  can  live.  For 
religion  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  use  old  and  yet 
meaningful  words,  the  soul’s  sincere  desire  to¬ 
ward  unity  with  God.  What  God  may  be,  none 
know.  God  is  a  name  for  that  which  we  cannot 
know.  But  it  is  more  than  a  mere  name.  What 
God  is  we  may  not  know.  Whether  he  is  an 
entity  outside  the  spirit  of  mankind,  or  not,  one 
cannot  know.  I  think  it  does  not  matter  if  God 
is  found  one  day  to  be  not  as  many  have  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be,  a  spirit  separate  from  ours.  He 
may  be  made  up  of  some  quality,  some  spirit 
force,  some  essence  of  the  spirit  of  mankind. 
We  cannot  know.  What  God  is  we  may  not 
know,  but  we  can  be  aware  of  unity  with  that 
spirit  and  of  living  in  its  presence  or  out  of  it. 
There  is  none  of  us,  I  think,  who  has  not  been 
conscious  of  hours,  moments,  perhaps  days  and 
even  years,  when  our  souls  have  been  made 


tranquil  by  a  certain  high  way  of  life  we  have 
chosen  for  ourselves  as  being  the  best  we  know; 
and  then  when  we  have  departed  from  that 
way,  uncertainty  and  intranquillity  have  come. 

I  suppose,  individually,  religion  may  be  defined 
as  the  highest  life  of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  soul’s 
firm  determination  to  find  its  highest  relation 
to  the  universe  and  live  there  in  that  relation; 
and  that  in  the  second  place,  this  individual 
soul,  in  its  relation  to  the  universe,  must  take 
into  consideration  its  relation  also  to  its  fel¬ 
lows.  For  I  do  not  believe  any  individual  reli¬ 
gion  can  find  even  its  highest  individual  attain¬ 
ment  without  such  consideration  to  others. 
The  religion,  therefore,  of  the  hermit  can 
scarcely  be  complete  even  in  an  individual 
sense,  since  it  omits  part  of  the  universe,  that 
part  which  is  comprehended  in  man’s  relation 
to  man. 

A  Formalized  Faith 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  into 
a  discussion  of  religion.  I  define  it  thus  loosely 
only  that  we  may  know  when  it  has  passed 
away  from  any  organized  body.  When  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  group  of  individuals  although 
one  must  always  question  group  religion  —  has 
ceased  to  search  for  the  highest  it  knows  in  per¬ 
sonal  completion  and  becomes  satisfied  with, 
or  at  least  allows  itself  to  become  inert  in,  a  set 
of  formal  experiences  and  beliefs  which  do  not 
change  with  its  own  development  and  need,  or 
with  the  development  and  need  of  society, 
religion  is  gone.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
is  complete  ignoring  of  the  relation  of  the  soul 
toward  others  less  fortunate  and  less  able  to 
bear  life,  death  is  complete. 

One  sees  the  religious  impulse  working  in 
two  ways  in  people,  depending  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  person,  the  first  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  personal  side,  and  finding 
through  that  intimate  and  lonely  development 
a  deeper  understanding  of,  and  pity  for,  human¬ 
ity;  or  else  with  the  emphasis  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  pity  for,  humanity,  and  finding 
through  that  understanding  and  pity  the  higher 
personal  development.  But  these  two  aspects 
of  the  soul’s  life  must  be  present,  and  the  soul 
goes  halting  and  lame  if  there  is  only  the  one. 
If  both  be  gone,  the  soul  dies. 

And  when  one  discovers  the  church,  the  mis¬ 
sion,  any  religious  body,  or  any  individual  car- 
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ing  nothing  for  deeper  and  finer  thinking  and 
feeling  and  being,  and  caring  little  or  nothing 
for  human  conditions  in  the  world,  one  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  soul,  the  spirit,  which 
has  flown. 

So  it  is  that  to-day  one  finds  that  spirit  in 
many  strange  and  unexpected  places,  and 
working  in  its  twofold  life.  The  life  which  once 
was  so  vivid  and  strong  within  the  church,  in 
the  days  when  a  few  people  gathered  together 
secretly  and  fervently,  rebels  against  the 
established  order  in  the  days  when  to  believe  in 
the  strange  new  religion  was  treason  —  to-day 
that  life  is  found  in  other  groups,  often  outside 
the  church,  or  if  within,  then  often  in  the  dis¬ 
favored  minority.  For  as  the  church  is  losing  its 
missionary  strength,  it  is  becoming  self-ab¬ 
sorbed  and  formal  in  its  religious  routine  and 
it  is  losing  also  that  passion  for  spreading  what 
it  believes.  There  may  be  many  processes  of 
death,  self  examination,  trials  for  heresy,  the 
setting  up  of  a  creed  by  which  all  must  stand  or 
fall,  most  of  all,  self-satisfaction.  The  spirit  is 
passing  out  of  the  dead  body  into  fresh  hearts, 
which  are  eager  and  searching  for  new  truth 
and  cannot  be  confined  by  words  and  past 
beliefs  of  generations  gone. 

The  Religious  Spirit  To-day 

A-nd  where  has  the  spirit  of  true  religion 
flown  to-day?  It  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  for  one 
thing,  in  the  many  revolutionary  movements 
of  this  present  time.  I  have  watched  the  revolu¬ 
tion  gather  and  grow  in  China  and  I  have  seen 
the  youth  there  impelled  by  their  religion  of 
idealism,  of  belief  in  freedom  of  their  country 
and  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  in  the 
equality  of  all  men  and  women.  These  ideals 
are  part  of  true  religion.  In  the  old  days  our 
forefathers  left  home  and  country  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  soul  to  be  free.  In  their  day  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  right  to  freedom  in  creed;  in 
our  day  it  is  again  the  right  to  freedom,  to  free¬ 
dom  in  beliefs  of  many  sorts:  the  right  of 
children  to  happiness  and  time  for  play  and 
education;  the  right  of  women  to  equality  with 
men;  the  rights  of  employees  in  relation  to 
employers;  the  rights  of  all  simple  and  inarticu¬ 
late  people.  In  the  vanguard  of  these  new  free¬ 
doms  are  the  ideals,  now  visible,  which  will  give 
people  freedom  from  economic  worry  and  cares 
for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  We  are 


dreaming  of  leisure  for  everyone  and  of  teach¬ 
ing  people  how  to  use  that  leisure  happily.  All 
the  nobility  and  the  fearlessness  which  one  day 
went  into  the  formulating  of  bold  new  creeds 
are  to-day  going  into  yet  other  bold  new  creeds, 
built  upon  old  ones,  into  declarations  against 
war  and  against  oppression  of  weaker  nations. 
These  are  struggling  and  unaccomplished  ideals, 
but  they  are  living,  and  the  spirit  of  religion  is 
there,  the  spirit  of  the  individual  who  does  not 
fear  to  suffer  for  his  beliefs,  even  as  in  the  old 
days  he  was  thrown  to  the  lions  because  he  was 
a  Christian.  The  passion  of  the  martyr  is  to-day 
expressed  in  the  passion  of  the  explorer  into 
science,  in  the  worker  in  research  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  cancer  and  tuberculosis 
and  mental  deficiency  and  a  score  of  other 
curses  to  humanity.  And  that  passion  is  all  the 
more  holy  because  it  is  not  spent  in  hope  of 
heaven  for  an  individual  soul,  but  rather  in 
making  happier  the  lives  of  many  other  people, 
here  and  now. 

In  fact,  far  from  being  discouraged  about 
religion,  I  am  amazed  at  all  the  religion  I  see 
everywhere.  I  see  busy  men  and  women  in 
communities  taking  time  to  organize  commu¬ 
nity  chests  for  the  poor,  relief  for  the  jobless, 
improvement  in  slums.  It  cannot  be  said, 
either,  that  such  work  is  empty  social  service, 
for  such  service,  any  service  for  others,  has  its 
reflex  effect.  It  deepens  perforce  the  person  who 
performs  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  empty 
social  service,  and  this  is  the  service  rendered 
by  people  who  are  paid  to  do  it,  who  are  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  earn  their  living  by  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  others.  But  I  am  speaking  not  of 
these.  I  am  speaking  rather  of  those  men  and 
women  who  cannot  endure  the  suffering  of 
others,  who  feel  it  as  their  own  suffering  and 
who  give  out  of  their  own  longing  to  see  the 
world  better.  Whether  they  are  professionally 
religious  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They 
have  the  living  spirit  of  religion,  even  though 
its  name  is  not  that  of  any  known  denomina¬ 
tion.  There  are  such  persons,  such  groups  of 
persons,  unconnected  with  any  orthodox  reli¬ 
gious  body,  who  have  gone  sympathetically 
into  foreign  countries,  have  lived  there,  en¬ 
deavoring  in  every  possible  way  to  share  the 
good  they  know.  Such  groups  maintain  notable 
work  in  a  spirit  of  the  fairest  co-operation,  work 
not  labeled  religious,  but  which  is  most  truly 
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religious  in  its  deep  expression  of  the  belief  in 
the  right  of  humanity  to  the  good  which  any 
have  above  others. 

The  Religion  of  Communism 

ow  this  belief  in  the  right  of  human¬ 
ity  to  share  in  all  known  good  is  of  course  noth¬ 
ing  but  that  old  impulse  called  missionary. 
Christ  expressed  it  very  succinctly  when  he 
bade  his  disciples  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel.  A  good  many  very  sincere 
Christians  have  limited  two  words  in  that  com¬ 
mand,  the  word  “preach”  and  the  word  “gos¬ 
pel.”  Without  looking,  or  at  least  not  connecting 
these  two  words  with  the  rest  of  Christ’s 
philosophy,  they  have  accepted  them  in  a 
literal,  word-of-mouth  sense.  The  result  has 
been  what  is  to  be  seen  sometimes  on  any  mis¬ 
sion  field  to-day  —  where  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  used  —  a  dead  body  and  the  spirit 
gone.  But  the  spirit  is  working  abroad  in  the 
world.  It  is  working  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
places.  I  am  not  a  Communist,  but  I  see  that 
spirit  working  in  Communism.  There  are  those 
who  believe  Communism  is  anti-religious.  To 
me  it  is  a  movement  deeply  religious.  It  is  open 
in  its  hatred  against  the  dead  body  of  religion, 
but  all  unknowing,  the  spirit  of  religion  is  in  it 
working,  often  through  very  crude  means, 
forcing  men  into  a  sort  of  religion  which  is 
fierce  in  its  affirmation  of  the  two  great  reli¬ 
gious  principles:  the  right  of  the  individual  soul 
to  its  freedom  in  fullest  completion  of  relation 
to  the  universe  and  the  right  of  every  soul  to 
share  in  the  goods  of  life,  both  material  and 
non-material. 

A  very  strong  evidence  of  this  religious 
quality  which  is  in  Communism  is  of  course  in 
its  missionary  impulse.  It  is  most  interesting 
and  significant  to  see  how  similar  is  this  impulse 
in  young  Communists  to  that  same  impulse  in 
Christian  missionaries,  particularly  of  the  old 
school.  The  very  phraseology  is  the  same  I  used 
to  hear  when  I  was  a  child.  Substitute  for  the 
Christian  names  the  names  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  substitute  only  a  few  nouns,  and 
the  verbs  and  adjectives  are  the  same.  Indeed, 
even  the  Communist  heaven  seems  the  same, 
certainly  at  least  as  remote  as  the  Christian 
heaven  and  lying  as  far  away  in  eternity!  But 
the  spirit  is  identical.  Put  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  beside  the  Communist  missionary,  take 


away  the  pulpit  and  the  soap  box,  put  asterisks 
in  place  of  a  few  nouns,  and  see  how  similar 
their  looks  and  words  are,  their  emotions,  their 
zeal.  There  is,  of  course,  one  vast  difference. 
The  Christian  of  the  same  school  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  thinks  first  of  souls,  and  the  saving  of 
bodies  as  secondary,  if  necessary  at  all,  and  the 
Communist  thinks,  or  professes  to  think,  of 
bodies  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  soul  in 
which  the  Communist  is  the  more  interested, 
or  to  use  a  more  modern  term  than  soul,  in  the 
mind  and  its  beliefs  and  ideas.  Certainly  the 
two  creeds  are  equally  narrow  and  equally 
intolerant,  and,  unless  the  Communist  body  is 
enlarged,  the  spirit  will  fly  from  it  as  surely  as 
it  has  flown  from  other  bodies  which  will  not 
grow  to  match  the  spirit. 

But  there  are  manifestations  of  this  spirit 
working  often  in  places  not  labeled  so  clearly 
as  the  Communists  are.  For  myself  I  value, 
above  all,  the  work  of  such  unlabeled  bodies.  I 
have  come  to  distrust  labels.  I  distrust  the  pro¬ 
fessional  religionist,  the  professional  doer  of 
good  works,  the  professional  believer  in  some 
creed  or  other,  the  agitator  in  any  movement, 
however  good.  The  creed  of  the  sincere  and 
quiet  soul  need  be  but  a  very  simple  one  to 
comprehend  much  —  all  that  is  needed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  constant,  yearning  aspiration  of  the 
soul  toward  that  great  unknown  good  whom  I 
call  God.  I  believe  in  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  enjoy  all  that  I  enjoy,  and  it  is  my 
work  in  life  to  see  that  he  is  at  least  offered  the 
chance  so  to  enjoy  if  he  will.  But  articulate  or 
not  —  and  a  creed  need  not  be  articulate  in 
words  if  it  is  articulate  in  life  —  the  real  creed 
must  be  living,  that  is,  lived  out.  For  where  the 
soul  of  religion  is  gone  out  of  a  body,  that  body 
can  still  go  on  repeating  creeds  week  by  week, 
coming  at  last  to  mere  gabble,  without  think¬ 
ing  what  even  the  words  mean.  This  is  all 
worthless. 

No,  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  see  religion  to¬ 
day  working  like  a  ferment  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  it  does  not  matter  that  it  is  not  called  reli¬ 
gion  and  it  matters  less  that  it  is  denied  the 
name  of  religion  even  by  the  professional  re¬ 
ligionists.  I  see  the  spirit  of  religion  working  in 
the  minds  of  young  men  and  women,  idealists, 
as  all  true  spirits  are.  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
never  seen  less  selfishness  and  more  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  everyone  than  I  see  now.  I  see  it 
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working  in  the  determination  of  those  who  long 
and  endeavor  to  smooth  away  inequalities  of 
race.  I  have  been  impressed  with  those,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  country,  both  Negro  and  white, 
who  are  facing  intelligently  and  calmly  the 
great  disunity  of  race  in  this  country.  I  see  it  in 
a  new  spirit  of  humility,  which  no  longer  boasts 
of  America  as  the  richest  and  greatest  country 
in  the  world,  able  to  stand  aloof  from  all  other 
nations,  but  which  realizes  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  richer  than  everyone  else,  nor 
ought  to  be,  and  that  we  ought  to  share  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,  and  there  is  that  which 
even  we  can  be  taught.  I  see  it  in  the  keenest 
minds  in  every  country  and  of  the  world,  few  of 
whom  are  devoted  to  selfishness  rather  than  to 
the  solution  of  international  questions  on  a 
basis  of  fairness  and  equality.  In  the  old  days 
those  minds  were  Napoleons  bent  on  empire. 
To-day  they  are  Macdonalds  and  Roosevelts, 
planning  together  how  to  divide  the  burden 
and  multiply  the  goods  of  the  world. 

A  UNIVERSAL  Desire 

A-ND  these  things  are  essentially  reli¬ 
gious.  That  is,  they  are  the  expression  of  souls 
striving  toward  an  order  of  unity  and  peace, 
which  alone  can  give  harmony  to  the  spirit. 
This  is  to  be  united  to  God.  In  the  old  days  our 
fathers  said,  “Give  your  heart  to  God.  Believe, 
and  you  shall  be  saved.”  That  same  creed  holds 
to-day,  but  in  its  new  form.  We  are  not  so  sure 
of  the  likeness  of  God’s  image,  perhaps,  but  we 
are  sure  of  the  supreme  greatness  of  goodness, 
which  is  the  essence  of  God.  Give  your  heart  to 
goodness,  which  is  to  give  it  to  God,  believe  in 
that  life  which  flows  from  such  giving,  and  you 
are  saved  already. 

There  is  indeed  a  spirit  abroad  to-day,  a 
spirit  of  understanding  and  of  humanity.  One 
finds  it  everywhere,  among  many  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple,  in  small  ways  and  large.  It  is  nameless, 
perhaps,  although  it  has  in  the  past  been  called 
by  many  names.  It  is  the  most  valuable,  the 
most  unexplainable,  at  once  the  most  mystic 
and  the  most  evident  thing  in  our  human  life, 
evident  to  any  eye  that  really  sees  life  whole 
and  with  penetration  and  understanding.  I  try, 
as  I  think,  to  catch  it  and  put  it  into  words.  I 
cannot,  I  know.  It  is  too  big  for  me,  too  big  for 
any  one  human  being.  None  of  us  can  contain 
it  all,  see  it  all,  or  understand  it  all.  Each  of  us. 


if  he  has  any  of  it,  can  have  but  a  fragment  of 
it,  a  touch  of  its  flame.  I  seem  to  feel  it,  now 
when  I  think  of  it,  as  a  great  foundation  force, 
as  fundamental  as  electricity  and  as  little  un¬ 
derstood,  a  sort  of  upthrust,  a  sort  of  desire 
toward  pure  goodness  in  every  heart.  It  is  true 
we  are  so  limited  by  weakness  of  body  and  of 
mind,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  being,  that  we 
cannot  even  agree  on  what  goodness  is.  We  ex¬ 
press  our  idea  of  goodness  in  vastly  differing 
ways,  and  what  seems  goodness  to  me  is  not 
goodness  to  another.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  this 
does  not  matter  at  all.  What  may  be  common  is 
this  desire  of  every  soul  to  be  its  best,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  desire  is  in  every  soul  —  its  best  in  a 
personal  sense,  that  is,  to  live  and  believe  so  as 
to  have  a  sense  of  rightness  with  the  universe 
and  with  other  souls,  to  be  of  use,  to  find  life 
complete  and  full.  This  desire  of  the  soul,  this 
flame,  this  eagerness,  this  inability  to  be  supine 
and  content  with  the  mere  flesh,  this  urge  and 
lift  and  spur  which  drives  us  all,  if  we  will  but 
let  it,  into  deeper  and  deeper  living,  profounder 
thinking,  more  fearless  action,  is  the  very  spirit 
of  life  for  the  soul,  that  is,  true  religion.  When  a 
soul  has  it,  it  lives.  When  it  has  it  not,  though 
the  body  live,  it  is  dead  and  without  life,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  soul.  Look  into  hundreds  of 
faces  you  pass  on  the  street  and  you  will  see 
many  among  them  dead  or  dying.  The  dying 
ones  are  still  restless  and  discontented  and 
afraid,  all  still  able  to  feel  themselves  incom¬ 
plete  and  unhappy,  yet  not  knowing  how  to 
find  completeness.  The  dead  ones  have  not 
even  this  yearning  any  more,  only  hopeless¬ 
ness.  Who  was  it  said,  “Three-fourths  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world  live  their  lives  in 
a  state  of  quiet  desperation”.^  It  is  true 
particularly  to-day. 

Yet  there  are  others  everywhere  caught  up 
into  a  sort  of  light.  They  have  found  some¬ 
thing,  usually  something  to  do,  because,  after 
all,  most  of  us  are  very  simple  people,  some¬ 
thing  they  think  is  worth  doing  because  it  is 
good,  and  when  they  are  doing  it  they  are  hap¬ 
pier,  and  life  has  meaning,  and  they  feel  com¬ 
plete.  And  through  this  they  are  swept,  as  they 
are  able,  one  by  one,  into  the  stream  of  a  sort 
of  force  which  none  can  stay  and  none  compel 
and  none  can  confine  into  any  church  or  creed. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  free  again  and 
moving  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 
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the  need,  the  beauty  of  the  hour.  He 
could  receive  fearlessly  a  woman  others 
called  sinful,  saying  only  that  she  could 
be  forgiven  all  because  she  had  loved 
so  much — that  is,  so  truly.  I  think  he 
could  not  have  spoken  thus  if  she  had 
not  been  true  in  all  her  loving.  Much 
love  must  be  true  love  or  it  is  not  much.  ^ 

r-r  tt 


When  men  accused  a  woman  of  impur¬ 
ity,  at  first  he  would  not  speak,  and  then 
at  last  his  clean  anger  broke  out  of  him 
and  he  cried,  “He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her!”  Impurity?  What  was  impurity  to 
him?  It  could  not  touch  him,  for  he 
made  it  pure.  Impurity  is  from  within  a 


thousand  misunderstandings,  deceits  and 
sorrows.  Here  is  the  unifying  force  again, 
therefore,  the  thrust  against  the  evil  in 
this  world.  Therefore,  by  his  simplicity, 
in  his  fearlessness,  in  his  truth,  Christ 
stands  to  me  unique  and  unsurpassed, 
his  spirit  my  solution. 

And  what  if  he  never  lived?  What  of 
that?  Whether  Christ  had  a  body  or 


not,  whether  he  had  a  time  to  be  born 
in  history  and  a,J;lme  to  die  as  other 
men  have  is  of  no  matter  now ;  perhaps 
it  never  was  of  any  matter.  What  lives 
today  is  not  the  ephemeral  body  of  flesh 
and  bone.  If  once  it  lived,  then  well 

_ _  _  _  enough;  if  not,  then  well,  too. 

man’s  own  heart,  a  filthy  smear  he  him-  /  For  I  say,  if  there  existed  mind  or 
self  sets  upon  an  hour,  a  thought,  a  love,  tainds,  dreams,  hopes,  imaginations,  sen- 

T _ _ ^  ^  1  +-V->i»-vn*  A  o/^nl  rt' SJrtlll  fl.l 


Impurity  is  no  external  thing.  A  soul 
sincere  in  all  it  is  and  does  is  not  impure 
in  any  thought  or  act.  Only  the  hypo¬ 
crite,  the  insincere,  can  be  the  obscene. 

So  when  Christ  sent  forth  his  anger 
most  passionately  thus  against  hypocrisy 
he  struck  deeply  at  the  only  sin  man 
has,  the  sole  sin  that  sets  a  thousand  evil 
currents  loose  against  each  other,  a 


sitive  enough  to  the  human  soul  and  all 
its  needs,  perceptive  enough  to  receive 
such  heavenly  imprint  on  the  spirit  as 
to  be  able  to  conceive  a  personality- like 
Christ’s  and  portray  him  for  us  with  such 
matchless  simplicity  as  he  is  portrayed, 
then  Christ  lived  and  lives,  whether  he 
was  once  one  body  and  one  soul,  or 
whether  he  is  the  essence  of  men’s 


highest  dreams.  If  men’s  dreams  can 
reach  so  near  to  God,  to  that  divinity  we 
long  for  and  cannot  fully  know,  so  near 
that  from  the  nearness  the  concept  of. 
Christ  was  shaped,  then  there  is  man’s 
meeting  place  with  God,  there  huinan  and 
^ivine  are  merged  and  Christ  is  born. 
What  need,  then,  for  the  poor  proof,  of  a 
single  body,  born  of  one  woman? 

So  Christ  stands,  man  and  spirit,  the 
same,  yesterday  and  today  and  forever, 
the  personification  of  the  highest  we 
human  beings  can  know.  He  draws  us, 
easily  if  we  will  let  him,  but  he  draws  us 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  toward  sim¬ 
plicity  once  more,  toward  sincerity  in 
thought  and  act,  toward  compassionate 
understanding  of  each  other.  Through 
common  suffering,  if  we  will  accept  it,  he 
unifies  us,  binding  our  thousand  way¬ 
ward  wills  into  the  deep  calm  sureness 
of  his  one  way  of  life, 

I  see  once  more  those  tossed  and  way¬ 
ward  waters,  drawn,  compelled  most 
gently,  out  of  their  dark  confusion  into 
the  single  pure  curve  of  lifting  beauty. 
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fundamentalists  Defeated  as. 
■•rcsbyterian  Assembly  Votes  ' 
onfidence  in  Foreign  Board. 

ERMINING’  IS  CHARGED 

ated  Group  Starts  Organ- 
,ig  Its  Own  Mission  Board 
of  ‘Bible-Believers.’ 

_ 

OOldTMBlTS,  May  27  The 

militant  fundamenlaliat  faction  of 
the  Pieabyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  suffered  ^ 
defeat  in  the  General  To- 

d^when  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  was  given  to  the 
church's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

By  a  rising  vote  of  at  least  fiv 
to  one,  the  assembly  acceptefl  the 
majority  report  of  Us 
stons  committee  against  a  mmoiity 
report  presented  by  two  members 
The  board  has  been  the  focal 
po^nt  o^°attack  of  ttUraTunda- 

mentalists,  headed  by  philadel- 

.T.  Greshman  Machen  of  Philade 

mer  'riission^y,  ^  church 

With  today  s P"^sert,  the 
leaders  dU'ck  funda- 

Issue  Z-itely  was  disposed 

as^Ws‘as7emhly  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

nlvislon  on  Doctrine  Support. 

The  committee,  in  a  reaffirma 
tion  of  confidence  in  the  actions  o 
the  board,  recommended  a  vote 

"Thr'^minority  report  contended 
that  the  board’s  «®«ons  had  re- 
aulted  in  undermining  the  confl 

The  Ro7b  Vail  of  Detroit 

1^2 

Midd'eUowL^  P^’u.Trwas"'r ‘'Wide:  _ 

‘'"'’ead'^fe^elinf of  dissatisfaction.”  I'A 

St  f-vsaf-  the  resignation  or 

l"uck"w\sTcc/ptef  "With 

S-ticl^  written  by  Mrs. 

Christian  teachings. 

Missionary  Restriction  Rejected. 

Mrs.  Buck  recently  expressed  her¬ 
self  for  a  ■' creedless  ’ 

m-iticizing  some  tUoological  idea»  a, 
..superstition,”  she  also  attacked 

*Thos"‘ whropposed  thes^ejiew^ 

^or^afirw^^rd  Mrs"  Buck 

as  a  missionary  to  China  loi 

'^^iSe'^rtr  t?"crUicism  arising 
^board;s  Uandhn^oy  he 

"”The  &  haa  ’sought  to  act  in 

;^^fe"ty  "a"nd  h'onor  o^f%hJ*'aL^e’mbly 

^"idmi^SV’wkf 

fng  to  possible  changes  m  P«rs°n- 
nef  the  assembly  adopted  'o  *he 
committee’s  report  a 
tion  of  no  action  on  the  so-caiica 

enlisting  only  candidates  for 
missionaiy  work  committed  to 
strict  literal  interpretations  of  tne 
Scriptures. 

Call  for  ‘‘Blble-Bellevlng”  Board. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  McAllister  Grif¬ 
fiths  of  Philadelphia,  militant  Fun¬ 
damentalist  and  foe  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  as  now  ePnsti- 
tuted,  announced  after  the  vote 

that  “a  new  board  w*'’  '’.® ,  I 

Ized  bv  Bible-believing  Christians  to  i 
promote  truly  biblical  and  truly  1 
Presbyterian  mission  work 

"In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Prf^sbyt^lan 
Church  in  the  United  States  bf  , 

America  resisting  the  moveinent  for 

reform  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  , 
Missions,”  he  said  that  his  faction 
helieved  such  action  was  'timely. 

Dr.  Griffiths,  managing  editor  of 
Christianity  Today,  organ  of  the 
extreme  ”  Bible-believing”  group, 
said  that  twenty  men  and  five  wo¬ 
men  had  consented  to  be  member.s 
of  the  "tentative  board,  and  that 
a  meeting  for  organization  will 
probably  be  held  in  Philadelphia 

in  .Tune.  ,  . 

He  announced  that  the  new  hoard 
would  say,;  ,  ... 

'.[f  y.ou  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
word  of  God  and  desire  to  act  on 
that  belief,  we  pledge  our  faith,  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  pat 
not  a  dollar  of  your  contributions 
—  c.,.,  IUa  ..rnnaoiatlon  01 
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at 


Al 


dollar  01  vour  cum.iu'ui"'.-; 
shall  go  for  the  propawtloo  of 
modernism  and  every  dollar  of  it 
will  he  used  for  the  propagation  or 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  it  is  taught 
In  Holy  Scripture  and  is  so  glort- 
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MRS.  BUCK’S  VIEWS 
STIR  PRESBYTERY 
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,  Question  of  Removing  Her  as 
'  Missionary  Raised  Because 
of  Article  on  China. 
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ASSAILED  BY  DR.  MACHEN 


In  Brief  He  Alleges  She 
Indicated  Lack  of  Belief 
Fundamentallet  Tenets. 
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Ironi  A  Staff  Correspondent. 

I  Trenton,  n.  j.,  April  ii.-xhe' 
question  whether  Pearl  S.  Buck,  I  ^"‘ng  as 

novelist,  whose  writings  on  Chinese  ' 

life  have  attracted  wide  attention,  I 
Shall  be  removed  as  a  missionary  of  ^ 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
brought  before  the  Pre.byterlan 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  It  was 
revealed  today. 

The  ground  for  consideration  of 
her  case  is  an  article  on  foreign 
missions,  written  by  Mrs.  Buck  for 
the  January  issue  of  Harper’s  Mag¬ 
azine.  In  which  she  referred  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  ’’heathen”  races 
are  damned  unless  they  hear  the 
gospel,  and  called  this  belief  part 
of  *‘a  magic  religion,”  adding: 

“I  agree  with  the  Chinese  who 
feel  that  their  people  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  such  superstition.” 

That  the  case  is  pending  was 
made  known  by  Dr.  Robert  E. 

Speer,  senior  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 

PMsbyterian 
Church  here.  Her  name  was  first 
mentioned  m  connection  with  critl- 
clsm  from  the  Fundamentalist  view- 
''’®  .‘’““‘■P  'b''  adoption, 

’■o'ati'Ut  to  doctrinal 
questions,  of  recommendations  of 
the  recent  report  of  the  laymen's 
foreign  missions  inquiry. 

Dr.  Machen  Raises  Question. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 
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-  - - ...  ....scowaui  xvmonen,  here  tod- 

professor  at  the  Westminster  Theo-  the  com 
lOElcal  Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  with 
demanded  to  know  what  action  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  would 
take  regarding  continuance  of  Mrs. 

Buck  as  a  missionary,  and  Dr 
P'-b'-lously  had  indl- 
cated  the  board  had  under  consirl- 
eration  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  two  cases  based  on  doctrinal 
s“o"d%T°  “*-lo„aries.""rl! 

oasfs'”  ‘wo 

IdenUfying  ihe  p^\'s''on=S'a‘'med*SL'’?h1 

nofs^n^cleirti?e^^To'•.^l.rs^. 


—  to  the  Christian  method  hv 
wUh\’*''T  “'’°““  P''°“«d  in  dealing 

m^n't  amplify  this  state- 

inquiries  to  Dr.  George"?''  Scolt"thf 

concerning  “superstltuflon”  before 
fnr  compiled  a  brief 

for  submission  in  support  of  the 
^Uck  upon  the  Board  of  Foreign 

laymen’s  committee 
Slafc  the  committee’s  ap¬ 
praisal  commission.  ^ 
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Brlef  Is  Drawn. 

In  this  brief.  Dr.  Machen  declared 
that  Mrs.  Buck  had  indicated  she 
did  not  consider  a  belief  In  the 
deity  of  Christ  essential,  that  she 
did  not  believe  In  the  miracles  de¬ 
scribed  In  the  New  Testament  and 
sin.^  believe  In  original 

tooi;'tlre°iorTiV“‘ 

tu?^  tn  Fh  ^  proposed  over- 

of  IhA  in  K  .general  assembly 

Church,  ask- 
assembly  ”to  take  care  to 

ForH^n  .9^  ^be  Board  of 

foreign  Missions”  only  nersoni^ 
whose  doctrinal  views  ware^sotJ^d 
PP  certain  pointe.  In  aSon  tEe 
proposed  overture  asked  the  een- 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  ‘‘e-rpat 
danger  that  lurks  in  union  entet 

?Sur"hee.""‘''''‘“‘""  ”“'or 

to^22' a  ^  '’“YR  his  speech 

that  th'i  eh  Machen  declared 

nihle  ^  .““M  accept  the 

Bible  as  absolutely  true  in  all  its 
statements,  denounced  the  laymen's 
report  tof  its  modernistic  tt^Tenev 

the''°for  1°^  oonhemned 

the  foreign  missions  board  for  ac- 
cepting  parts  of  the  report, 
an  another  speech  of 

«ff- *.#  reviewed  the 

Generic 

General  Assembly  In  the  nast 
toward  the  maintenance  of  evan¬ 
gelical  missions  and  insisted  that 
everything  sought  by  the  proposed 
arraa^d^®;!  General  Assembly 

pcSlcy  ^  ^  permanent 

"motion  to  present  the  over- 
the  ndefeated.  after 
^®bate  had  been  blocked  by 
previous  question, 
and  the  presbytery  adopted  an 

■  a  t  i  VP  nv  (r\r%  _ _ .  • 


nr  prasoytary  adopted  an 

alternative  motion  commending  the 
Missions.  It  was 
ta*  ■■'“qlution  be  sent 

to  the  General  Assembly 
Dr.  Machen.  after  the  vote,  ex-  r' 
pressed  disappointment  that  he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  speak  longer  on^  ^ 
^e  subject  and  then  brought  Mrs 
Buck  8  case  to  the  fore. 


Dr.  Scott  Silent  on  Case. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Scott, 
secretary  for  China  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  said  last  night  at  his 
home  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  that  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Buck  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  board,  but  refused 
to  discuss  it  further.  He  referred 
inquiries  concerning  it  to  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  E,  Speer,  senior  secretary  of  the 
had  said  at  Trenton 
that  Information  on  the  case  should 
come  from  Dr.  Scott. 

JUSTICE  HELD  FOR  PARKING 
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Heffernan  In  Custody  of  Albany 
Police  Judge  Under  Traffic  Law. 

ALBANY,  April  H  (^. — Supreme 
Court  Justice  Christopher  J.  Hef¬ 
fernan  of  Amsterdam  technically 
was  in  the  custody  of  Police  Judge 
Francis  Bergan  today  after  being 
booked  last  night  as  a  traffic  vio¬ 
lator. 

Justice  Heffernan  was  accused  by 
-  traffic  policeman  of  parking  too 
far  from  the  curb.  When  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  police  sergeant,  the 
Justice  called  Judge  Bergan.  who 
assured  the  officer  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  Justice’!  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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That  amazingly  popular  writer,  Pearl  Buck,  cannot  be  charged  with 
undue  prejudice  in  behalf  of  the  missioiiafy  enterprise  of  which  she  is 
such  an  outstanding  product.  Her  voice  and  her  pen  have  raised  serious 
questions  in  many  minds  concerning  the  essential  character  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise.  She  offers  an  interesting  comment,  however,  upon 
the  underlying  principle  of  Christianity  touching  this  point.  In  an 
article  in  a  current  magazine  she  says : 

“So  the  Buddhist  I  find  always  in  the  remote  places,  on  mountain 
tops,  in  lonely  caves,  far  from  the  city  and  countryside  where 
men  and  women  and  children  live  and  die.  Remoteness,  more¬ 
over,  seems  essential  to  him,  and  when  he  leaves  it  for  the  air 
which  others  must  breathe,  his  spirit  pants  and  dies.  Therefore 
did  I  choose  Christ,  whose  spirit  could  walk  tranquilly  with  his 
body  while  he  stayed  steadfastly  among  people  who  lived  and 
suffered. 

“So  also  with  that  most  perfect  system  of  human  ethics  ever 
devised,  Confucianism.  The  true  Confucian  is  a  perfect  man. 

But  he  is  man  and  no  more,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  these 
hungry  spirits  of  ours  which  must  be  fed  ?  Moreover  the  perfect 
Confucianist  can  be  perfect  and  yet  lift  no  hand  to  help  his 
neighbor  who  is  not  of  his  house.  The  perfect  Christ  could  not 
have  been  Christ  at  all  if  he  had  been  bent  upon  perfecting  his 
own  nature  alone.  Rather  he  perfected  himself  insofar  as  he 
made  life  better  for  those  among  whom  he  lived,  recognizing  the 
dual  need  of  body  and  spirit.  Therefore  I  believe  the  East  needs 
this  spirit  of  Christ,  the  spirit  which  in  America  has  resulted  in  a 
civilization  which  looks  after  its  poor  and  its  defective  members 
in  a  way  which  no  Eastern  civilization,  fruit  of  Eastern  religions, 
does.  ‘Bear  ye  the  burdens  of  the  weak’  has  not  been  true  for 
the  Buddhist  who  escapes  to  the  pure  and  lovely  hills,  for  the 
Confucianist  who  shuts  his  door  and  goes  into  the  clear  recti¬ 
tude  of  his  own  house.” — (Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  De¬ 
cember,  1932,  page  21.) 
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that  the  base  of  denominationalism  is  not  in  China  or  India  but  in  the 
American  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  most  vital  and  most 
promising  union  projects  are  to  be  found  on  the  foreign  field.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  the  forefront  of  such  projects  in 
the  mission  field,  as  it  is  in  the  homeland.  The  operations  of  our  Church 
are  by  no  means  altogether  sectarian.  In  many  aspects  they  are  truly 
catholic.  The  “Presbyterian  Obstetrician”  and  the  “Methodist  Episcopal 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Specialist”  or  the  “Baptist  Bacteriologist”  may 
serve  as  missionary  men  of  straw  to  be  set  up  and  knocked  down.  They 
have  no  more  flesh  and  blood  on  the  mission  field  than  they  have  in 
Newark.  The  evils  of  sectarianism  have  their  tap-root  in  the  home 
Church,  or  perhaps  even  deeper  down,  in  the  provincial,  parochial  heart 
and  mind.  One  wonders,  however,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  whether  un- 
denominationalism  often  projected  as  the  specific  for  the  malady  of 
sectarianism  is  any  better  than  the  disease  it  sets  out  to  cure.  Would  you 
be  more  full)^  assured  of  the  reality  and  vitality  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  if  it  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  self-appointed,  self- 
perpetuating  administrators  rather  than  in  the  care  of  an  agency  respons¬ 
ible  to  a  great  body  of  organized  Christian  sentiment  such  as,  for  instance, 
our  General  Assembly  and  the  Christian  constituency  it  represents  ?  All 
of  this  aside,  there  is  so  much  more  of  truth  in  the  Commission’s  strictures 
upon  sectarianism  than  we  could  wish  there  were,  that  we  cannot  evade 
the  challenge.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  divisive  and  un-Christlike,  in 
China,  India  or  Japan,  in  the  United  States  or  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
between  denominations,  within  them  or  without  them. 

To  penetrate  another  area  of  the  constructive  suggestions  offered  by 
the  Commission,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  implications  of  the  industrial 
and  economic  elements  of  the  missionary  cause.  With  a  voice  that  shouts 
from  the  house-top  the  Commission  disavows  continuing  subsidies. 
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Reading  ana  W rltlng 

By  William  Soskin 


iWhat  Russia  Has  Done  to  Romantic  Love — Illus¬ 
trating  D.  H.  Lawrence — The  Case  of  Pearl  Buck 

^^EORGE  BABBITT  calls  his  wife  to  inform  her  that  he  has  been 
detained  at  the  office.  Comrade  Babbitt  in  Russia  calls  his  wife 
(if  the  phone  is  not  kaput)  to  inform  her  that  he  has  been  detained  at 
the  local  Communist  conference.  For  the  wife  it’s  hard  either  way. 

If  she  happens  to  be  the  new  type  of  Soviet  woman  who  has 
realized  that  love  is  a  romantic  illusion,  sex  a  mere  setting-up  exercise, 
and  her  job  in  the  factory  a  solid  reality,  of  course  she  will  have  her 
own  conferences  as  consolation.  But  if  she  is  a  woman  who  resembles 
non-Communist  women  in  her  glandular  and  emotional  composition, 
she  will  hate  this  Communist  conference  which  seduces  her  man. 
Something  of  this  very  human  problem  which  must  exist  in  Russia 
of  today,  despite  all  the  official  intimations  that  love  has  been  liqui¬ 
dated,  is  presented  in  Panteleimon  Romanof’s  new  novel  out  of  Russia, 
“The  New  Commandment”  (Scribners). 

Eomanof's  earlier  stories  ol  con-  <*' 
temporary  Russia— ‘‘Three  Pairs  of 


Silk  Stockings”  and  those  contained 
In  the  volume  entitled  ‘‘Without 
Cherry  Blossom” — showed  that  all  the 
pronunciamentos  hy  Bureaus  of  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Art  under  the  Soviet 
have  not  succeeded  In  eliminating 
writers  who  deal  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  quantities  of  character  and  hu¬ 
man  conflict  In  their  novels. 

“The  New  Commandment”  Is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  combination  of  the  typical 
French  novel  of  amatory  relationships 
dealt  with  in  philosophical  design 
and  a  modern  social  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of,  collective  thought  in  Russia 
on  those  amatory  relationships.  There 
is  a  triaiigle,  of  course:  but  the  third 
and  seductive  angle  of  that  triangle 
is  not  a  wpman.  On  the  contrary,  it 
Is  the  social  world,  the  constructive 
life  of  service  to  the  community. 

Sergei,  Romanofs  protagonist, 
stands  between  these  demands.  On 
the  one  ha^id  is  the  desirable,  silken 
woman  who  offers  him  sensuous  re¬ 
finement  and  a  tenderness  he,  as  a 
product  V)f  the  lower  classes,  had  not 
known  existed.  On  the  other  hand  Is 
the  urge  to  work,  to  be  part  of  a  new 
world  rapidly  rising  around  him,  to 
meet  men  and  exert  the  new  author¬ 
ity  and  mastery  with  which  the  Com¬ 
munist  society  has  endowed  him. 

Poor  Romance! 

I  rrtRUE,  this  allegoryl  may  seem  too 

I  1  neat  and  too  abstract  an  arrange- 

fment  of  human  values  under  the  new 
Russian  regime.  But  Romanof  in¬ 
vests  that  allegory  with  passion.  As 
a  result,  “The  New  Commandment" 
develops  with  the  dramatic  power  of 
an  honest  story  unhampered  by 
1-dee-ol-o-gy.  The  glamour  of  the 
woman  of  the  bourgeoisie  for  this 
proletarian  man  Is  well  realized.  The 
gradual  disintegration  of  their  se¬ 
cluded.  insulated  and  “romantic”  af¬ 
fair  and  the  steady  rise  of  all  the 
enmities  and  hatreds  natural  in  un¬ 
social  attachments  are  mercilessly 
portrayed.  What  is  more,  these  situa¬ 
tions  have  that  universality  of  mean¬ 
ing  which  makes  them  true  under 
Communism,  Republicanism  or  FIJI 
Island  Matrlarchlsm. 

‘The  woman  In  this  story  Is  happy 
only  If  she  possesses  the  whole  soul 
of  her  man.  Russia  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  state  is  so  organized  that  it 
courts  the  soul  of  every  citizen  and  rxiHE  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 

enlists  his  emotions  In  the  service  of  1  _ _ _  _ . 

the  proletarian  religion.  Under  such 
a  system  the  man's  “own"  life  rapidly 


becomes  the  life  he  lives  for  the  state. 
The  woman's  own  life  is  lived  in  the 
person  of  the  man.  That  Is  a  conflict 
worthy  of  clear  literary  treatment. 
Rooianof's  story  achieves  that  clarity. 

D.  H.  Lawrence 

rjvWO  essays  which  D.  H.  Lawrence 
1  contributed  to  Scribner's  Maga- 
1  tine  In  1930  appear  In  a  single  vol- 
|ume,  “We  Need  One  Another,"  pub¬ 


lished  by  the  Equinox  Co-operative 
Pre.ss  in  elaborate  'typographical  dress 
and  Illustrated  by  John  P.  Heins. 

These  Lawrence  essays  have  to  do 
with  the  realization  of  sex  as  the 
whole  of  the  relationship  between 
man  and  woman,  and  with  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  an  Individualism  which  seeks 
to  Ignore  that  sexual  interdependence. 

On  page  43  of  the  volume  there  is 
a  drawing  of  a  Minsky  lady  of  the 
choi-us,  attired  In  one  silk  stocking 
topped  by  a  French  garter.  It  consti¬ 
tutes.  I  think,  an  insult  to  the  work 
Of  Lawrence,  and  I'm  glad  he's  not 
alive  to  see  it. 

The  essays  are  preceded  by  a  few 
pages  of  studied  awe  concerning  the 
"universal  cry”  raised  in  the  Law¬ 
rence  essays.  This  introduction,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Henry  Hart,  seems  to  me  more 
appropriate  to  an  evangelical  .session 
of  the  Oxford  Group  than  to  a  com¬ 
munion  with  the  work  of  Lawrence. 
Still,  it  is  a  virtuous  feature  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  essential  vulgarity 
of  the  illustrations. 

Oxl’ord  Group 

ryvHE  Oxford  University  Press  Is 
publishing  this  week  a  criticism 
of  the  ‘'Oxford  Group”  written  by  the 
Bishop  Of  Burham,  Dr.  Herbert  Hens-, 
ley  Henson.  In  common  with  mosq 
Oxonians,  the  Bishop  regards  the  title 
of  the  "Oxford  Group  Movement”  a.^ 
misleading.  When  he  received  an  In-I 
vltatlon  to  one  of  the  movement';® 
house  parties  “planned  under  th^ 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  he  won¬ 
dered  why  the  organizers  claimed 
this  authority  positively. 

Dr.  Henson  proceeded  to  study  the 
literature  of  the  movement,  and  the 
resulting  volume  suggests  that 
“Grouplsm”  Is  defective  in  three  im¬ 
portant  respects: 

It  ignores  the  demands  of  the  in¬ 
tellect. 

It  is  too  closely  bound  to  the  needs 
of  adolescence. 

Its  conception  of  Christianity  is  too 
meager  and  limited. 


Christian? 


Mission.?  minces  words  when  It 
announces  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rob- 
"EliiJ  ftpeer  that  it  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  fire  Pearl  Buck  by 
a  “Christian  method”  because  of  her 
assertion  that  all  the  Chinese  b.eforc 

the  advent  of  Christian  missionaries 
are  eternally  damned. 

If  Dr.  Speer  had  said  “lea-st  embar* 
rassing  method  to  the  Board  of  ForJ 
elgn  Missions''  Instead  of  “Chrlstlail 
method,"  I  suspect  he  would  be  closej 
to  the  truth. 
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Extract  from  Letter  from  P.  Carter  Speers. 


The  statement  of  the  author  of  "Good  Earth"  has  not  yet  been  received.  There 
v/as,  however,  v;hat  I  imagine  to  be  a  somewhat  similar  statement  by  her  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  this  week  and  I  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she 
was  just  about  as  intolerant  from  her  point  of  view  as  the  people  to  whora^she  was 
objecting  as  being  intolerant.  The  fact  that  almost  everything  she  says  is  quite  true 
does  not  really  make  any  difference.  There  are  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  people 
out  here  also,  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  imagine  that  the  group  that  are  sent 
out  are  a  pretty  fair  cross  section  of  the  people  at  home  that  send  them,  even  perhaps 
a  bit  better  than  the  average. 

That  of  course  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  some  duds  and,  goodness  knows, 
there  are  plenty  of  duds  at  home  also,  nor  does  it  mean  that  there  are  not  people  here 
■who  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  it  is  true  also  that  in 
the  opinion  of  those  same  people  some  of  the  rest  of  us  v/ho  find  fault  vri.'th  them  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Who  is  right?  Of  course,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  Mrs. 

Buck  grudgingly  admits  at  the  end  of  her  article  after  getting  her  publicity  shocker 
statement  off,  they  all  do  good  as  long  as  they  are  sincere  people,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  people  out  here,  who  have  been  here  for  any  length  of  time,  who  are  not 
entirely  sincere.  They  may  be  pretty  small  people,  some  of  them,  and  to  meet  them 
you  would  say  that  they  did  not  amount  to  a  row  of  beans,  yet  it  is  surprising  at  times 
how  much  good  such  people  do. 

There  is  a  little  man  in  our  mission,  just  retired,  who  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  I  am  saying,  apparently  an  entirely  Inconsequential  man.^  He  tried  h-is  hand 
at  a  little  of  everything,  from  doctoring  to  teaching  and  preach^g,  and  did  not  make 
a  success  of  any  of  them.  He  was  in  the  college  for  a  n'umber  of  years  many  years  ago 
with  Dr.  Ewing,  Dr.  Velte  and  Dr.  Griswold.  From  an  academic^ standpoht  he  was  worthless. 
From  the  standpoint  of  force  of  character  or  apparent  accomplishment  he  seemed  worth 
very  little  indeed.  The  interesting  thing,  however,  is  that  when  we  get  a  group  of 
the  old  students  of  his  time  together,  it  is  quite  evident  from  what  these  students  say 
that  he  made  a  greater  impression  on  them  than  anyone  else,  v/ith  Dr.  Griswold  a  close 
second,  and  both  of  these  away  ahead  of  the  other  two  great  men.  He  v.'as  most  friendly 
to  everyone  and  was  always  making  jokes,  and  somehow  the  students  counted  hlm^more  as 
their  friend  than  any  of  the  others.  He  probably  would  have  been  an  utter  failure 
as  a  doctor  at  home,  probably  eaually  a  failure  as  a  minister,  and  very  many  good  people 
would  count  him  as  having  been  a  failure  here,  but  believe  me,  he  has  not  been  -  quite 
the  reverse. 

Sometimes  I  may  tiiink  that  we  would  get  ahead  a  lot  faster  if  everyone  thought  as  I 
do.  I  know  that  is  not  t'rue,  however.  I  am  perfectly  wil-ing  to  admit  that  the 
actual  results  of  the  'work  ona  lot  of  these  people  that  I  am  inclined  to  loox  dcvni  upon 
and  whose  work  I  may  think  does  not  amount  to  anytliing,  may  be  a  lot  more  valuable  than 
the  results  of  my  work.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  it  is  not  very  sensible  to  do 

a  lot  of  fault  finding  regarding  people  that  ?;e  may  not  agree  vd.th.  The  only  sensible 
th-lng  is  to  realize  that  people  are  different  and  as  long  as  they  really  are  sincere 
and  devoted  in  their  work,  they  are  going  to  do  a  pile  of  good  even  if  they  also  some 
times  do  some  hann  and  the  good  I  am  sure  vd.ll  over-balance  the  harm.  So  a  statement 
like  Pearl  Buck’ s  rather  gets  me  heated  up.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  really  does 

harm. 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  things  about  the  Laymen’s  Comm.ission’ s^ report  is  that 
they  do  not  Indulge  in  that  sort  of  stuff  except  as  generalities,  pointing  out  where 
improvement  is  needed.  The  biggest  place  where  improvement  is  needed  is  in  the  home 

church. 


